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E started from New Orleans 
to enter the Flowery State 
by its back door. In New 

Orleans the peach and pear trees were 
throwing sprays of delicate color across 
many a view, the street boys were ped- 
dling japonieas and garden roses, and 
in the woods near by the dogwood and 
the jasmine spangled the fresh greenery 
with their flowers. On our way to the 
cars we read a Signal Service bulletin an- 
nouncing the temperature in New York 
to be 24°, while in New Orleans it was 
70°. And in the evening newspaper 
was word that a party of well-nurtured 
hoodlums in a Connecticut college had 
snowballed an actress on the stage of the 
theatre in the college town. Such are 
the possibilities in a country of the mag- 
nitude of ours, and they made us glad 
that we were going even further south. 
The next day spied the train in Florida 
making its way through a tedious region 
of sand and pine and swamp and cypress. 
But the glorious eye of day was blazing 
upon the cars, so that it turned them into 
bake-ovens, and when the suffocating 
passengers opened the Pullman windows, 
in swept the fine, insinuating, choking 
dust of Florida in such clouds that 1, 
who had started in black clothing in Lou- 
isiana, came into Florida looking like a 
miller. Indeed, I felt like that particular 
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miller of the Dee about whom nobody 
acknowledged any concern. As is so 
often the case, the Pullman contained a 
passenger who talked to everybody in it, 
and rendered all other speech vain and 
unprofitable. 

‘Tm going to get off at Tallahassee,” 
said he, *‘ in order to drive over to Thom- 
asville, Georgia. Better stop off with 
me—only pretty country and only un- 
spoiled Southern town in Florida. Fact 
is, though Tallahassee is the capital of 
the State, it does not belong in Florida. 


Got pushed over the line by some convul- 


sion of nature. 
not be sorry. 


Stop off, and you will 
The conductor will give 
you a stop-over check.” 

The neighborhood of Tallahassee, when 
it came into view, riveted our inclination 
to accept this semi-publie advice. Plan- 
tations, inviting Southern country houses, 
dense banks of Cherokee roses in bloom, 
rolling land, a rich chocolate soil, great 
trees whose foliage formed clouds of green 
—these were the objects that took the 
places of the swamps, and of the monoto- 
nous vistas of slender pines struggling in 
sand. We stopped at Tallahassee, and 
in the main street of the picturesque and 
comatose old village we met that which 
attuned our souls for all that we were to 
enjoy in Florida—that set our thoughts 
in the right train. It was the regulation 
summer maiden of the North that we en- 
countered. There she strode, in white 
kid shoes, with a white sailor hat on her 
head, ribboned with white satin. She 
was dressed otherwise in a blue sailor suit 
trimmed with white, above which appeared 
a pert face, all sun-dyed, beneath a mass 
of short and wavy nut-brown hair. She 
was so precisely like herself as we all 
saw her at Narragansett Pier in the pre- 
vious September that it was almost pos- 
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sible to believe she had been walking on 
and on southward ever since, pursuing 
the summer like a song-bird, or perhaps 
had stopped now and then to linger with 
it at Asheville, Charleston, Savannah, 
Thomasville, and finally there at Talla- 
hassee. She paused and talked, with 
many coquettish little graces, toa young 
gentleman who met her on the pave- 
ment. It required but a little farther 
play of fancy to imagine that he was ur- 
ging her to attend some dance or recep- 
tion, and that she was saying, just as she 
used to say every day last autumn: “I'll 
go, but I can’t dress, you know. One 
half of my arms doesn’t match the other 
half, and my face and my neck are at 
odds; I'm so shockingly sunburnt, you 
know.” That vision of the summer maid- 
en was all that was needed for an intro- 
duction to Florida. The magic of it shat- 
tered our touch with the old South. It 
stood us face to face with the North a-holi- 
daying, and that makes the essence of 
life in what the hotel men delight to call 
‘*the American Riviera.” 

When my companion, Mr. Smedley, 
and I reached our rooms in the cheerful 
hotel in the heart of the town, we found 
awaiting us a great shallow dish of ja- 
ponica, rose, and violet blossoms. Hav- 
ing seen an even larger tray of flowers 
in the office of the house, we inquired 
whence they came, and found that they 
were sent by the ladies of the town to the 
ladies of the hotel. This was not only a 
pretty custom, and a positive proof that 
Florida deserves its name, but it showed 
that for perhaps the first time in our 
lives we were domiciled in a pleasure re- 
sort wherein the people had not been de- 
moralized by so strong a desire for gain 
that all kindlier human impulses were 
crowded out of their lives. This plea- 
sant belief was strengthened when we 
went into the town to shop, and found 
the prices generally moderate. <A horse 
and carriage may be had, with a driver, 
for three dollars a day, and in a comfort- 
able vehicle we rolled through the old 
town, noting, by its own hills and those 
around it, that it was in a rich rolling 
country, and by its heavy Grecian-look- 
ing town houses and its cool embowered 
country houses that many relies of the time 
when it was the seat of a wealthy aristoc- 
racy still remained. Of trees and flowers 
I never saw more or better in any coun- 
try towneven in England. The oaks, al- 
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ways the handsomest trees in the Sonth. 
were here magnificent, and around them 
were mulberries, gum-trees, magnolias, 
palmettoes, figs, China-berries, pines, and 
many other sorts of trees. Great balls 
of mistletoe grew on lofty branches, 
banks of Cherokee roses blossomed by 
the road-sides, the door-yards were ga\ 
with old-fashioned flowers, and the gar 
dens showed manifold rows of luxuriant 
peach and pear trees, as well as dried and 
faded banana-palms. Seeing the graves of 
the ‘‘ Princess C. A. Murat,” and of her 
husband, ** Colonel Charles Louis Napole- 
on Achille Murat, son of the King of Na- 
ples,” in the green and white graveyard, 
led us to drive out to what is called 
Prince Murat’s house, on the outskirts of 
the town. It was little to see—a mere 
one-and-a-half-storied frame house with 
a sloping roof, exterior chimneys, and a 
broad porch. And the whole was falling 
into ruin, inhabited by a negro man and 
woman, and set in a garden wherein the 
weeds have all but choked the few orna- 
mental plants and bushes which once 
graced the scene. 

Upon returning to town I learned that 
in truth the prince lived in that house 
only a short time, though his widow, who 
survived him twenty years, made it her 
home. His true home in this country 
had been upon his plantation, a few miles 
from the capital. Poor man! his fame 
even in Tallahassee has degenerated into 
a recollection of his eccentricities, and he 
is remembered to have eaten crow, and to 
have tried to eat buzzard. It is also re- 
‘alled that he once discovered a dye, and 
dyed all his wife’s gowns before she reach- 
ed home one day; also that he, for some 
reason, induced his slaves to eat cherry- 
tree sawdust, and was nearly the death of 
them all. He deserves a far more digni- 
fied echo of his existence, for in his por- 
trait on the walls of the town library he 
is seen to have been a man of intellectual 
and forceful mien, and in his book, or 
rather a collection of his letters made 
into a book, he writes himself down as a 
very observant and clear-headed man, re- 
flective and broad, proud of citizenship in 
this country, and able to speak of himself 
seldom, and only with modesty. Writing 
in 1830-2, in the course of some remarks 
upon Washington, he includes a short 
study of the American girl of the period, 
one that will not now be considered far 
amiss. He notes that ‘‘ parents seldom 
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ON A HOTEL PORCH, TALLAHASSEE, 


oppose their daughters in the choice of a 
moreover, the interference 
of parents is looked upon as an act of in- 
discretion in these matters. Nothing can 
be more happy than the lot of a young 
American lady from the age of fifteen to 
twenty-five, particularly if she possesses 
the attraction of beauty (which they gen- 
erally do). She becomes the idol and 
admiration of all; her life is passed amid 
festivities and pleasure; she knows no 
contradiction to mar her inclinations, 
much less refusals. She has only to se- 
lect from a hundred worshippers the one 
whom she considers will contribute to 
her future happiness in life—for here all 
marry, and, with of course some excep- 
tions, all are happy.” 
Another note of even wider interest 
the prince makes in these words: ‘*It is 


only a few years since that waltzing was 
proscribed in society, and only Scotch reels 


and quadrilles were danced. From the 
moment of its introduction, the waltz was 
looked upon as most indelicate, and, in 
fact, an outrage on female delicacy. Even 
preachers denounced in public the cir- 
cumstance of a man who was neither 
lover nor husband encireling the waist 
and whirling the lady about in his arms, 
as a heinous sin and an abomination.” 

‘* Nobody can forget,” writes the prince, 
‘the arrival of the ballet corps in New 
York from Paris. I happened to be at 
the first representation. The appearance 
of dancers in short petticoats created an 
indescribable astonishment; but at the 
first ‘ pirouette,’ when these appendages, 
charged with lead at the extremities, 
whirled round, taking a horizontal posi- 





ON THE PIAZZA OF THE WINDSOR HOTEL, JACKSONVILLE 
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494 HARPER'S NEW 
tion, such a noise was created in the the- 
atre that I question whether even the up- 
roar at one of Musard’s carnival * bals in- 
fernals’ at Paris could equal it. The 
ladies screamed out for very shame and 
left the theatre, and the gentlemen for 
the most part remained, crying and laugh- 
ing at the very fun of the thing, while 
they only remarked its ridiculousness. 
They had yet to learn and admire and ap- 
preciate the gracefulness and voluptuous 
ease of a Taglioni, Cerito, and a Fanny 
Elssler.” 

The time I spent in Tallahassee I nev- 
er shall regret. It is a pure and typical 
Southern capital, with very many land- 
marks and mementos of a proud past in 
full preservation. It is not like any 
other part of Florida, for, in fact, it is a 
great piece of Georgia soii and landscape, 
high, wholesome, picturesque, hospitable, 
and quaintly old-fashioned. The climate 
is aS warm as any, except that of the 
southern end of the State, and yet the face 
of nature is more like what we in the 
North are accustomed to and consider 
beautiful. 

The route from Tallahassee to Jackson- 
ville is by way of pine-barrens and cy- 
press swamps, and even in winter was 
found to be exceedingly hot and dusty, as 
all railway travel in the State is apt to be. 
So far as concerns whatever of settlement 
and civilization is seen, it is a country 
with the dry-rot. Everything that is in 
use seems patched up; the rest is tumbling 
to pieces. The fences are tinkered and 
gaping; the unpainted cabins are di- 
lapidated, and patched with whatever was 
handiest when they needed repairing; the 
horses or mules and oxen are hitched to 
weather-beaten ploughs with bits of rope 
andchain. Ina word, the people are lazy, 
and, as they best express it in the South, 
**shiftless.” 

At Jacksonville, with the stopping of 
the train, we were flung into the watering- 
place life of the dog-days in the North. 
It was not merely the summer maiden 
that we found there—though her sort was 
abundant—but she moved amid nearly all 
her Northern concomitants and surround- 
ings. Jacksonville might easily have 
been mistaken for Long Branch in July, 
with its great hotels illuminated from top 
to basement, its sounds of dance music in 
all the great parlors, and its array of long 
porches crowded with ease-taking men and 
women in flannels and tennis caps and 
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russet slippers and gossamer gowns. We 
stopped at the well-managed Windsor 
Hotel, but it might have passed for th 
West End or the Howland, except that 
there were no sounds of a near-by heay 
ing sea. The Jacksonville house exhibit 
ed the same bevy of young girls clustered 
before the clerk’s desk—for all the world 
like those we saw at Asbury Park and 
Long Branch last midsummer—the same 
long, light-carpeted parlor, the apparently 
identical semicircle of scraping musicians 
half enclosing a piano, the same old ladies 
and plain girls in the glare of light on the 
porches, while the prettiest girls were all 
in the darker corners aud places. There 
were the same laughter and chatter, and 
rollicking semi-grown children; the same 
aimless but happy couples keeping slow- 
measured tread on the pavements; the 
frames of staring photographs, the nickel- 
in-the-slot machines, the shops full of gim- 
erack souvenirs made in Germany and 
New York, the peanuts and soda-water, 
the odor of perfumery, the rustle of silks, 
the peeping slippers—the very same; all 
the same. 

And in the morning the chief attraction 
of Florida made itself felt as it had not 
done before. It was the heat of summer 
in Lent, the warm sun which blazed in the 
bedroom windows and roused at least one 
sleeper with that close, confined, sticky 
feeling that we all know too well in July. 
It was too cool on the piazzas, for that 
tropical condition obtains there which 
produces a breeze that may not be felt in 
the sun, and yet is almost chilly in the 
shade. In that warmth, wholly apart 
from any attractions of scene or sport, is 
the secret of the peopling of Florida by 
Northerners in the winter months, of the 
transformation of one of the United States 
into a pleasure- park and loafing - place 
during three months of each year. The 
official records show that during those 
months the mean temperature varies, in 
the different parts of the State, between 
56° and 70° Fahrenheit. There is not, I 
am assured, any part of the State which 
is absolutely exempt from frost, but it is 
an unfamiliar visitor, and with the gen- 
eral warmth comes a royal proportion of 
clear days—a general average of twenty- 
four fine days in each month between 


December and May in all parts of the 


State. In March the average is about 
twenty-seven days, and in April twenty- 
six. I held the common impression that. 
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‘‘ WHILE THE PRETTIEST GIRLS WERE ALL IN THE DARKER CORNERS.” 


the State was resorted to as a sanitarium; 
but when, after several days in Talla- 
hassee and Jacksonville, I had seen but 
few persons who had the appearance of 
being victims of any lung disease, I alter- 
ed my opinion. It was the resort of in- 
valids for many years, it seems, but those 
who spent their winters there, now go to 
the so-called piny woods and mountain 
resorts of Georgia and the Carolinas. 
Florida has become a resting-place for 
those who can afford to loaf at the busiest 
time in the year—the men who have 
““made their piles,” or organized their 


business to run automatically. Asarule, 
they are beyond the middle age and of 
comfortable figures. It is within the 
mark to say that each of these men brings 
two women with him—his wife and a 
daughter or a sister or a niece. I fre- 
quently counted the persons around me 
at the hotels in the larger resorts, and 
never once found as many men as wo- 
men; there were more often three than 
two women to a man. Of young men 
who should be at work, and boys and 
girls who should be at school, there were 
few to be seen. In some places, as in the 
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big hotels at St. Augustine, it struck me 
that the young women must find it rather 
dull where young men were so few. 

If what is said of the present frequent- 
ers of Florida creates the impression that 
it is only the rich who form the winter 
colony, it is, necessary to add that tqis is 
not the case. In all the large towns 
there are many hotels in which board 
can be had for two dollars a day, and in 
almost all the towns there are hotels and 
boarding-houses that are frequented by 
those who pay only eight or ten dollars a 
week. An unexpected peculiarity of the 
great watering-place is that it is growing 
to be more and more the custom for the 
winter visitors to spend a large part of 
their time in travelling. Few miss the 
great Alameda group of palatial hotels in 
the quaint old village of St. Augustine; 
many cross the State to the very promis- 
ing port of Tampa, with its superb hotel ; 
others travel the erratic and the scenic 
rivers, visit the phosphate district, the 
tarpon grounds, the almost tropical sec- 
tion at Lake Worth, and as many as they 
care to of the four or five score settle- 
ments and resorts of more or less note 
that lie along these routes. This is the 
thing to do in Florida, although my ex- 
perience in buying railway tickets in 
that State led me to regard it as a prac- 
tice calculated to humble the rich more 
speedily than any anarchist plan of which 
I had ever heard. 

Jacksonville is the busiest place in Flor- 
ida, and the starting-point for most tours. 
Nearly all comers by rail or ship from the 
North pay toll to it. From the porch of 
the Windsor they see the first orange- 
trees; in the streets they hear a whole 
choir of caged mocking: birds; palmettoes, 
bananas, and a wealth of flowers embel- 
lish many of the views about town; and 
the lazy, luxurious holiday life at the al- 
most always crowded hotels sounds the 
key-note of the general spirit of the win- 
ter population. The main street is fit to 
be called Alligator Avenue, because of 
the myriad ways in which that animal is 
offered as a sacrifice to the curiosity and 
thoughtlessness of the crowds. Idid not 
happen to see any alligators served on 
toast there, but I saw them stuffed and 
skinned, turned into bags, or kept in 
tanks and boxes and cages; their babies 
made inte ornaments or on sale as toys; 
their claws used as purses, their teeth as 
jewelry, their eggs as curios. Figures of 
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them were carved on canes, moulded « 
souvenir spoons, painted on china, ai 
sold in the forms of photographs, wate 
color studies, breastpins, and carvings 
I could not, for the life of me, help think 
ing of the fate of the buffalo every time 
I walked that street. 

The true Southern negro abounds in 
the city, and is a never-ceasing source o{ 
amusement and interest. Among them 
all not any are more peculiar than the 
hackmen, who drive slowly up and down 
before the hotels, calling out to the board 
ers. ‘‘I’d just as lieve drive you as 
Vanderbilt,” said one. ‘* Dere ain't no 
bars put up agin any one what can pay 
de price.” Then the next one halts his 
team and says, in a general public ad 
dress directed to no one in particular: 
‘Lend me a dime, an’ I'll pay you back 
or sing you a song. I know lots of 
songs, and when I open my mouth you'll 
think I either got music or delirium tre 
mens.” The market also is very interest 
ing. It slightly suggests a corner in 
some old French city. The display of 
fish, vegetables, and fruit is both gorgeous 
and appetizing. On the market wharf 
the tourist may see a policeman in a New 
York uniform, a ferry-boat from New 
York crossing the river, and a New York 
river boat lying at a neighboring pier. 

In a glance at the principal tours of 
the winter visitors to Florida the short 
one to St. Augustine must be considered 
first. The great Capitol at Washington, 
the State Capitol at Albany, and the Equi- 
table Building in New York are the most 
costly houses in America. These were 
the subjects of a far greater outlay than 
the Flagler group of St. Augustine ho- 
tels, but their cost is not uppermost in 
the minds of those who spend much 
time in them. I know of no place, pub- 
lie or private, where the power of wealth 
so impresses itself upon the mind as 
at this group of Florida hotels. It is 
not because the owner’s constant presence 
brings millions to the mind, or that he is 
known to have made his own way, and is 
said to have brought his dinner to his of- 
fice with him every day until he was worth 
amillion. It is the spot itself—the find- 
ing of a group of palaces in such strong 
contrast with all the rest in Florida. It 
is the change from a field where the other 
charms are all natural to a mass of beau- 
ties that are made by hand. To live in 
the Ponce de Leon is as if we had been 
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invited to stop at a royal palace. It is 
as if a modern Haroun -al- Raschid, in 
order the better to study his people, had 
turned his royal residence into a hotel. 
And, after all, that would be but little 
more unexpected than that a many-mill- 
ionaire should use his means in this way. 
It is said of the proprietor (than whom 
there is no more unassuming boarder in 
the building) that the reading which most 
impressed him in his youth was tales of 
Spanish affluence and history and adven- 
ture. When the day came that he could 
build a great structure, the Spanish types 
were the only ones that were in his mind. 
Upon the first crude idea of constructing 
something that should celebrate the beau- 
ties of Spanish architecture grew the plan 
for a hotel. The after-thought became 
the prime impulse, and was allowed its 
way. 

It is said that a famous writer remarked 
that he had not the ability to describe the 
Ponce de Leon and its outlook upon the 
luxurious court and park, and opposing 
Cordova and Alcazar hotels. I see here 
no excuse for trying a hand upon it 
at this late day. It is its general effect, 
rather than its details, that charms the 
beholder, and that effect can be expressed 
in a sentence—it is a melody or a poem 
in gray and red and green. The pearl- 
gray walls of shell-stone lift their cool 
sides between billows of foliage and 
masses of bright red tiling. The grace- 
ful towers, quaint dormer-windows, airy 
loggias, and jewel-like settings of stained 
glass, like the palms and the fountains 
and galleries, all melt, unnoted, into the 
main effect. it is all too fine for some 
persons, too dear for others, too artificial 
for others, and for another class not suffi- 
ciently restful. Many find the life there 
too closely like what they left behind in 
New York, or they see there the same 
club and business friends from whom 
they wish to get away. Al-Raschid could 
not please every one if he gave away his 
wealth and sceptre, and even his clothes. 
I was so perfectly content and thorough- 
ly fascinated in the week I lived there 
that the place seemed all-sufficient. Yet 
when I went to another resort, and saw a 
green and white country hotel in a shady 
grove beside a cool river, and observed the 
men and women in the refreshing un- 
dress of flannels and soft hats, I confess 
that my heart went out to the old, old joy 
of country rest and quiet and unconcern. 




























But, for a time, it was pleasant to e| 
bow the rich and watch the fashionab| 
to see the gowns and turnouts, to hea: 
the small-talk, and now and then to hay: 
a téte-a-téte with a dressy woman, and to 
find that she could repeat the pretty prat 
tlings of her babe recorded in the last of! 
a grandma's letters; or to sit with a very 
wealthy man, as I did, and hear him ex 
claim: ‘‘ Don’t lay any stress on wealth: 
there’s nothing init. Ihaveit, and I tell 
you I would rather have a college educa 
tion and enough to live in plain comfort 
than to hold on to my millions. I only 
give away my surplus. All the world 
seems banded to get it away from me, 
and it does me little good. Give your 
boys an education; you will be kinder 
than if you gave them riches.” 

This was an unlooked-for note to be 
sounded in a house where a woman and 
her lady friend and maid were paying 
$39 a day for rooms and meals; where an 
Astor and his bride had paid the same 
sum per day during a week of their 
honey-moon; where one lady took a room 
solely for her trunks at $10 a day; and 
where an economical young woman told 
me that she was filling her mother’s clos- 
ets and her own with dresses, while the 
mother put her things on the chairs. 
‘*Mamma has had her day, you know,” 
said the maiden, ‘‘ and she doesn’t care.” 

There was one little party that occu- 
pied three bedrooms, a bath-room, and a 
parlor, taking up a whole corner of the 
house on the ground-floor, whose bill at 
the hotel might easily have been $75 a 
day. And in all these instances the ex- 
tras are lost sight of—the $5 to the head 
waiter, the $2 or $3 a week to the waiter 
at table, the fees to the bell-boys and the 
ice- water boy and bootblack. I noted, 
though, that these minor expenses are va- 
riously met. In modest Jacksonville I 
saw a man meet them cheaply, and yet 
with a flourish. He was leaving. ‘‘How 
many boys are there here?” he asked. 
‘Nine, sir.” ‘‘ Then call them all up— 
all of them,” said the man, and he hand- 
ed to each one a dime. It was done so. 
that it seemed as if he might be giving 
double eagles instead of dimes. I. doubt 
whether the High Chief Almoner of Eng- 
land hands out shillings in the Queen's. 
name to poor old women with more of an 
air. Then, again, I was in one hotel in 
Florida where a rich man brought his. 
own wines, and actually sent his own 
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fee into the kitchen to be brewed. 
\nd in yet another hotel I was asked to 
swell a purse that was being raised for 
the cook. But, despite all this, a modest 
and contented man may live in Florida, 
and even hobnob with millionaires at the 
Ponee de Leon, upon $5 per diem. 

Out in the fairylike court of that most 
beautiful hotel, where the lights in the 
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that she had better choose an ambitious, 
promising young man with success ahead 
of him than mere wealth with an elderly 
man or a brainless money-bag. Such 


marriages are the most unhappy ones. 
Ah, me! I am sure if I were a young girl 
I could be happy in a tiny house in a vil- 
with the choice of my 


lage if I were 
heart.” 


IN THE GARDENS FACING THE PONCE DE LEON. 


windows met the lights littered on the 
ground beneath the greenery, I heard a 
gentleman and maiden approach and 
meet and actually solve the problem of 
the perpetual summer girl’s existence. 

‘* We came down to Old Point Comfort 
after leaving Newport,” said she, ‘‘ and 
then we went to Asheville. Then we 
were at New Orleans on mardi gras.” 

‘‘And when do you ever go home?” 
the man inquired. 

‘‘ Oh,” said the girl, in surprise, “ why, 
we always spend Christmas at home.” 

There was also a rich mother who, 
talking in the presence of her daughter, 
said to me that she held very old-fash- 
ioned notions about young girls. ‘‘I 
still believe in love,” said she. ‘‘ I think 
a girl should marry only for love, and 


The daughter listened stiffly at first. 
Then her face beamed, and a ripple of 
laughter escaped her. 

‘*Mamma,” said she, ‘‘ your love-in-a- 
cottage ideas are out of style. [am thor- 
oughly modern—up to date—fin de siécle. 
Your notions are pretty, but they don’t go.” 

Then the maiden turned to me, as be- 
ing one who could sympathize with her, 
she thought, and said: ‘‘ I want to live in 
one of the world’s capitals, where they 
have grand opera, and miles of swell car- 
riages, and a distinguished society, and 
—and—where something happens every 
night. I am dreadfully miserable when 
there’s nothing going on. Mamma, do 
you remember the night in Vienna last 
winter when we neither of us knew what 
on earth to do?” 


‘ 
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To sum up the impression St. Augustine 
made upon me, it seems that nearly every 
taste may be gratified there. The quaint 
old city, with some streets that are too nar- 
row for pavements, and a score of ancient 
houses that would be notable anywhere 
else, is in itself a joy. The fishing is 
good; the sailing on the almost constantly 
sunlit, ever-breezy river is better. The 
driving and horseback rides are pleasant; 
there are country walks and orange 
groves. The old fort is never less than 
picturesque, and it is prized by lovers al- 
most above a certain leafy terrace at West 
Point. There are tennis and bathing and 
shopping. Concerts and dances and exhi- 
bitions are frequent. AJ] these and more 
are for the active. For the indolent and 
idle there are the loggias and the lobbies 
of the big hotels, with music every even- 
ing, and a grand panorama of life all the 
time. 

Whoever likes all this can have it over 
again, witli some new conditions, at Tam- 
pa, where Mr. H. B. Plant, the express 
and steamship operator, maintains an- 
other grand and enormous hotel — Moor- 
ish in design in this instance. Its beau- 
tiful and often historic furniture, fine 
pictures, gay crowds, very notable table, 
excellent music, and Gulf-side views make 
it. easily the second of the leading resorts 
of Florida. Here, too, nature is adorned 
by artistic gardening, and the hours may 
be spent in riding, dancing, fishing, boat- 
ing, and loafing. ‘* The Inn,” above the 
water, on a grand pier that is at once the 
terminus of a railway and steamship line, 
is not too far distant to be easily reached, 
and visitors there enjoy fine fishing, good 
fare, music, and delightful air and views. 
The town of Tampa, across the river from 
the great hotel, should be visited, not only 
because it is a historic spot and the seat 
of a notable cigar industry, but because it 
is predicted that it will become a great 
port for the shipment of the future phos- 
phate yield and of those other products 
of the State which seem promising. 

A very pleasant journey which no 
Florida tourist should miss is that up 
the St. Johns River by boat from Jack- 
sonville to Sanford. The steamer City 
of Jacksonville and her captain, William 
A. Shaw, are among the very best of their 
kinds, and whosoever accompanies them 
will find by the time the pretty part of 
the river is reached, above Palatka, the 
passengers will have been brought to- 
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gether into something like a family cirele, 
on good terms with one another, and wii); 
the captain as the recognized head and 
well-spring of constant entertainment 

He is a salt-water sailor, and has oftey 
taken his frail-looking but really stanch 
boat to New York and back upon the 
ocean. The recollection of these venture 

some deep-water journeys lingers upon 
the steamboat in the uniform of the mas 

ter, the ringing of a ship’s bell to note 
the passing hours, and in the maintenance 
of a captain's table in the dining-hall, 
whereat the prettiest ladies and the most 
distinguished men find places. Far from 
carrying a trumpet through which to bel- 
low his orders, Captain Shaw adopts what 
I may call a confidential course with his 
subordinates. The two black pilots, work- 
ing together at the wheel like double 
song and dance men, leave the windows 
of their house open to catch his softest 
tones, and soft tones are all they ever get, 
even when he swears at them. ‘Stop 
port,” he says lightly, over his shoulder. 
‘*Back port. Start both engines. Hook 
her up. Stop both.” Itis the perfect way 
of managing a business, and one gathers 
the thought that if his boat were in a 
hurricane at sea, the passengers would 
never hear any other tone in the captain's 
voice than that in which he asks the near- 
est lady to him at his table whether she 
will not help herself to the celery. 

The one apparent purpose of all who 
journey by boat in Florida is to see alli- 
gators, and to keep account of tlhe num- 
ber they have seen, as desperate Indians 
in yellow-covered books tote up the sum 
of the scalps they have lifted. At first 
the St. Johus River is of the broad type 
of Floridian streams—a wide expanse of 
fretted blue walled in tamely with banks 
of low vegetation. There are only two 
types, that and the tortuous narrow sort, 
running like leafy lanes in cramped rib- 
bons, hedged close by trees. It is when 
the St. Johns is compressed and squeezed 
until it wriggles like a landed eel that the 
search for ‘gators begins. I had never 
seen a wild alligator at large when I made 
the voyage, and, to tell the truth, I lad 
seen so many others like me, and such 
signs of a general slaughter of the sau- 
rians, their babies, and even their eggs, 
that I fancied I might leave Florida with 
the luck of one who goes to Dakota to 
get a shot at a buffalo. But I was wrong. 
Not all the alligators are killed yet, though 
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that consummation is not far off in the 
older parts of Florida. When we came 
to the narrow end of the river we saw 
plenty of the amphibians, and discovered 
also that they are apparently the only 
things that induce the captain to raise his 
voice and to betray an inward excitement. 

“ Alligator on the left bank! Quick!” 
he shouted to all the passengers. ‘‘ Al- 
ligator—big one—on the left bank, close 
ahead !” 

Sure enough, there was the huge lizard- 
like animal upon the low bank, between 
the water and the trees, where he had 
been basking until the approach of the 
boat aroused him. Already, with asnakish 
motion, he was moving toward the river, 
his head sweeping in one direction, and 
his thick strong tail in the other. There 
was time to see that he was ten feet long, 
and to wonder how the captain detected a 
thing so nearly the color of the earth it 
rested upon, when, with a graceful giant 
wriggle, the beast slipped into the river, 
and showed us only a black snout and 
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two bumplike eyes rippling the surface of 
the stream. 

There were some persons among the 
passengers who all but raved with delight 
over the beauty of the scenery in the nar- 


row part of the river. Pretty it is, but 
not extremely beautiful, and the extrav- 
agant expressions of those who find ex- 
treme beauty where others see only tame- 
ness, or, at the utmost, mere prettiness, 
inspire compassion for all who live where 
nature is ill-favored or tedious, as on the 
plains, for instance. The St. Johns was 
here a pretty winding stream, curving 
amid more or less dense growths of oak, ey- 
press, and palmetto. Spanish moss hung 
its greenish-gray tails upon many of the 
trees, and augmented the strangeness of 
the scenery; for strange it would seem 
to any American from beyond the few 
States that border the Gulf of Mexico. It 
got its prettiness from the fresh new green 
that nature was lavishing upon the trees 
and the undergrowth. So narrow. was 
the stream that the boat was seen to push 
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the water ahead of it, and to suck a great 
billow along behind it—a _ billow that 
erashed upon the low banks and hurried 
the cows ashore, the buzzards to flight, 
and the turtles and alligators off their 
resting-places. The experience suggested 
steamboating on some crooked narrow 
route like Pearl Street in New York; but 
sometimes the loops in the stream were 
so sharp that steamers making the same 
course appeared to be, and were, going in 
opposite directions. The turtles were 
amusing. Sometimes half a dozen would 
drop from a projecting log to fall upon 
their backs and scramble wildly into cor 
rect positions. Lazy and beautiful cranes 
were seen at times, and the boat passed 
many buzzard roosts, where the great ugly 
birds were seen stalking awkwardly on 
the earth, or roosting like turkeys on the 
tree limbs. Isaw eleven alligators, many 
of them very large. One favored me with 
an exhibition of his pedestrianism by turn- 
ing into the woods instead of the water. 
It was worth seeing. He lifted his head 
and six-sevenths of his tail above the 
ground upon ungainly legs that stood 
out from his body almost like a spider’s 
limbs. Then he walked as if he had not 
learned how. The customary man with 
a gun, and with a general and all-em- 
bracing ambition to murder something, 
had come upon the boat to kill an alli- 
gator. This he was forbidden to do, and 
I think I am right in saying that from no 
steamboat running in Florida is shooting 
now permitted. The captain explained 
why this was when he said, ‘‘ If passen- 
gers were allowed to shoot, they would 
be apt to alarm or anger the people ashore, 
and some of the crackers would be sure to 
turn and send a fusillade of buckshot into 
the boat.” Those who have followed my 
experiences in other parts of the South 
will be interested in this further proof of 
the fact that steamboating there is not 
unlike managing a travelling target for 
buckshot. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the black 
laborers on the Southern boats, and have 
put stress upon the fact that I never saw 
white men work as hard as these negroes 
do, urged constantly as they are by the 
white mates of the vessels. But the labor 
I saw performed on the Mississippi and on 
the bayous in Louisiana was feeble beside 
that which was obtained from the crew 
on this St. Johns River steamboat. The 
negroes on this boat were very much su- 


perior to the dull-eyed, shambling, and 
stolid hands of the other Southern States. 
These were comparatively fine fellows. 
full of ambition and energy, with inte}- 
ligence quickening in their faces, wel] 
clad, and, I think, less given to demora|! 

izing holiday habits than the others. | 
never saw any men work so hard. They 
moved the freight on those heavy smal] 

wheeled trucks that are in use at all rai] 

way stations, and they literally flung these 
vehicles and themselves up and down the 
steep gang-planks ateach landing. They 
never walked. They ran, whether they 
were going loaded or returning light. 
They slid down the gang-planks like men 
on an ice slide, and they bounced up the 
sharp incline with such force that it seem- 
ed a miracle that saved the heavy trucks 
from breaking apart. The hollow iron 
hull of the steamer roared like a drum as 
these men raced their loads over the deck, 
not merely for a few minutes, but some 

times for an hour, or for hours, at a time. 
Perspiration shot from the men’s faces, 
and their half-bared breasts shone with 
moisture. Their pride in their strengthand 
quickness was manifest; with grinning 
faces and sparkling eyes they kept up the 
tension of their utmost effort. To be sure, 
trunks flew about like cannon-balls now 
and then, men fell down, and trucks were 
let fly like battering-rams, but the double 
line of racing, straining laborers, coming 
and going at full speed, was never broken 
while there was freight to move. If there 
are white men of the laboring kind who 
‘an be hired to work as these negroes do, 
I can only say that I shall not believe it 
until I see them. In the truer Southern 
States (for the motive spirit in Florida is 
imported from the North) I digested the 
axiom that ‘‘a negro and a mule work 
better than a white man and a horse if they 
are pushed,” but in Florida I improved 
the saying by leaving out the mule, and 
entering this note in my book: ‘‘ The ne- 
gro laborer is worth three white men if he 
is managed wisely.” I suspect that if I 
were to spend another season in the South, 
I would recommend that all the present 
steamboat mates bé discharged, and that 
gentler men be put in their places. The 
very qualities that cause them to be chosen 
to superintend black labor appear to me 
to be the oues that limit the result of that 
labor. I am wrong, in all probability, 
because the South knows the negro, and, 
in his place, admires him. He in turn 
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ioves the South and his re 
ition to it. Nevertheless, 
» Florida I saw the best 

ork done, and there the 
typical mate and his meth- 
ods were replaced by plain 
business principles reared 
upon a basis of kindliness. 

“The return trip on the St. 
Johns brings the tourist 
through pleasing 
parts of the river at night, 
but not all of its beauties 
are lost, for the boat car 
ries a powerful electric 
search-light, whose glare 
is often thrown upon the 
shores. One becomes fa- 
miliar with these powerful 
lights after a little travel- 
ling on the Southern riv- 
but it is difficult to 
conceive that any one ever 
could tire of their weird 
and splendid effect upon 
nature. Now it is an or- 
ange grove of softly round- 
ed trees that is thrown be- 
the vision as on a 

stage canvas; now a pretty villa is mate- 
rialized out of the darkness, a green and 
white cottage, upon whose porch men and 
women are surprised as they woo the cool- 
ing,calm night; anon a dense and tangled 
cypress swamp, whose tree limbs bear 
startled turkeys instead of vegetable fruit, 
leaps into the cold white light; and at 
another time a village wharf is thrown 
upon the black curtain of the night. The 
knots of men and women, the yellow 
lights, the sentimental pairs in nooks that 
had been shaded from the lamp-lights, 
the drowsy negroes prone upon the boards, 
the white sheds, and the leafy background 
of the village trees—all flash into sharp 
definition, such as daylight could not aug- 
ment. As illustrating the companionship 
which grows up between the captain and 
the passengers, I made a note of this bit 
of dialogue, that sounded upon the dark- 
ness aboard the boat while the captain 
was flashing the search-light here and 
there for our edification : 

‘‘Now,” said he, ‘‘ we are hugging the 
other shore quite close. I'll light it up 
and show you.” 

“Oh, captain!” said a lady, ‘‘don’t— 
if it’s being hugged.” 

But the most instructive result of un- 
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conscious eavesdropping on that voyage 
was a snatch of conversation between a 
woman and her husband earlier in the 
day: 


‘ 


‘I wish we could go ashore at Palat- 
ka,” said the wife, *‘to get some cakes or 
pie, and figs and dates.” 

“Why! The meals are good on the 
boat.” 

‘Oh, I hate steamboat 
worse than hotel food. 
ly sick. 
now.” 

‘*Tt’s curious,” said the husband, as if 
announcing the result of much _ reflec- 
tion. ‘‘When folks has been away from 
home about so long, their stummicks gets 
out of order, and nothing ‘ll do ‘em but 
plain home cooking. That’s the way it 
is with me, anyhow. I want to go home 
soon as I kin—don’t you? They must 
be a bakery at some of these here towns. 
Le’s get off and see what we kin git.” 

The Ocklawaha trip is, next to a stop 
in St. Augustine, the chief sensational 
feature of a tour of Florida, if one may 
rate the attractions of the region accord- 
ing as one hears them talked about by 
those who are ‘‘doing” the State. The 
Ocklawaha is oftenest spoken of as the 
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A STREET IN ST. AUGUSTINE—THE OLD CHURCH IN 


crookedest river in the State, but it is in 
reality merely the narrowest of the many 
very crooked rivers upon which one may 
travel by steamboat. Crooked rivers twist- 
ing between scalloped banks of verdure are 
far too numerous for it to be lightly said 
which bears off the palm for this sort of 
eccentricity, and these streams are so 
nearly alike that whoever makes a trip 
upon one or two of them may properly 
flatter himself that he knows about them 
all. However, the Ocklawaha experience 
is by far the most peculiar, because on 
that stream the little steamers are actual- 
ly raked by the branches of the trees, be- 
cause the part of the journey made in 
the night-time is illuminated in an old- 
fashioned way by bonfire- light, and be- 
cause the trip begins (or ends) at Silver 
Spring, with a view of a mysterious and 
beautiful freak of nature in the form of 
a full-fledged river bursting out of the 
earth. 

The tourist attends the perpetual birth 
of a river of crystal-clear water, coming 
no one knows whence, and purged in 
the journey. Some persons have thrown 
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old cans and bits of tin into the trans- 
lucent depths of this strange fountain, 
and these glisten and gleam and take on 
the appearance of silver and of mother- 
of-pearl as one looks down upon them 
from above. If it is true that here De 
Soto fancied he had found the fabled 
fountain of youth, it will remain a mat- 
ter of eternal regret that he did not see 
those old cans and bits of tin, for they 
not only emphasize the clearness of the 
water, but are the chief objects of interest 
and observation in the locality. The 
water has a bluish tinge, as pale as the 
tone of a Montana sapphire, and in its 
depths the tourists see its denizens pur- 
suing their daily task of running away 
from the boats that affright them. Tur- 
tles and gar-fish, trout, and other swim- 
mers are thus observed as one seldom 
has a chance to see them outside of an 
aquarium, 

The Ocklawaha is met at the end of 
a nine-mile run through this avenue of 
liquid sapphire, and since I could not by 
any effort describe its attractions so well as 
I heard them set forth by a rustic Western 
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man on the Windsor hotel porch in Jack- 
sonville, 1 will repeat what he said: ‘‘ It’s 
a leetle the derndest river I ever saw,” he 
began. ‘It winds and twists and curves 
and turns like nothing else in the world, 
and when you've been all over it, from 
Palatky to Silver Springs, and have been 
travelling a daytime and a night-time, 
you take the cars and go back to where 
vou started from with a ride of fifty mile. 
The fare is seven dollars one way and 
five dollars to come back, but there ain't 
no way of taking the five-dollar ride 
first, and then skipping the rest. They 
give you good eating—strawberries and 
short-cake—oh, my! it ain’t bad, I tell 
you. You get three meals on the trip. 
There’s only room for thirty passengers, 
so you better start at Palatky, and be sure 
and get a berth, else mebbe you won't 
get no place to sleep. But the boats 
ain't so dern little, neither. They're big 
enough to choke up the river, I’m a-tellin’ 
you. Many’s the time the boat rubs up 
agin the bank, and the branches of the 
trees come slatting along the sides, and 
a-breaking the windows, and a-littering 
the whole concern with broken branches. 
If you are lookin’ out, you won’t see no 
place for the boat to go, the curves is so 
sudden. 

‘* Well, P'll tell you just how she twists. 
The two boats meets at about seven 
o'clock. Well, seven o’clock come, an’ 
there we was, so the capt’n begin to toot 
his whistle for the other boat. By that 
time we was lighting our way with a big 
iron vessel full of blazing pine knots atop 
of the pilot-house, which has an iron roof, 
so’s not to catch fire. But, between you 
and me, you’d think she was afire, and 
that the whole forest was afire also, or 
going to be every minute —that there 
pitch-pine does make such a dernation 
blaze. And it’s ghostlike too; sending 
the light fur an’ wide, and blazing up the 
whole surroundings light as day, with 
black shadows a-dancin’ wherever you 
set your eyes. It’s worth seein’, now, 
I'm a-tellin’ you. Well, the capt’n he 
was a-tootin’ his whistle, and there was 
the woods just howlin’ with the ache-o 
of the noise. Pretty soon we heard the 
other boat whistle, and we just had to 
hunt a hole lively for to let her pass. 
You see the river ain’t more than twenty- 
five feet wide some places—'tain’t wider 
than one boat—leastwise, it only spares 
six inches at one spot. Well, we found 
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a dent in the woods, and we tucked in 
an’ tied up to a tree and waited. Pretty 
soon I seen the other boat a-sloshin’ up 
tous. I could see her through the trees, 
and I’]1l swear she warn’t more’n two or 
three rod off by land. Well, sir, she 
must have been that many mile off by 
water, for it was a good sixteen minutes 
before she come splashin’ by us. I never 
see nothing like it in my life. 

The most extended vibration of the 
restless mass of winter travellers in Flor- 
ida is up and down the Indian River. 
The starting-point for this journey is Or- 
mond, on the Halifax, and in all Florida 
I saw nothing more picturesque or allur- 
ing than the hotel and its surroundings 
at that place. Going from St. Augustine, 
the major part of the short journey is 
through the usual hot, dusty, and mo- 
notonous pine-barrens, which make trav- 
elling by train in Florida almost unen- 
durable. A few notable orange groves 
displaying fruit and flower side by side, 
and weighting the atmosphere with a 
heavy but delicious odor, give a quarter 
of an hour’s relief at the outset. But ten 
minutes before Ormond is reached the 
scenery changes with startling sudden- 
ness, and the piny woods end and the 
palmetto groves begin, as if nature had 
drawn an invisible and narrow line be- 
tween the temperate and the tropic zones 
at right angles across the railroad track. 
Strange rather than beautiful is the sight 
of these unfamiliar trees; and the travel- 
ler, as he looks out upon them, is apt to 
think again, as he so often has occasion 
to do in the floral State, that beyond its 
chief charm of unapt warm weather the 
allurements of the State to the average 
visitor from the rest of the Union consist 
in the novelty of his surroundings far 
more than in any other charms it possess- 
es. These palmettoes scarcely can be 
said to grace any view, but they render 
many a vista interesting by their peculi- 
arity. They save themselves from utter 
tediousness by having some of their trunks 
bent into serpentine curves, while others 
remain thatched with the pretty pat- 
terning made by the joints of former and 
lower branches. The trees themselves 
are ugly because they are ill-fashioned. 
Their tops are too small for their trunks, 
and make them look like exaggerated 
mops—or as a broomstick would look with 
a woman’s bonnet on top of it. «Artists 
often greatly improve upon nature in 
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their pictures of palmettoes by drawing 
them with noble umbrageous tops, such 
as the finer varieties of the palm, not 
seen in our country, possess. 

The crackers call the remnants of old 
branches of former years ‘‘ boot-jacks,” 
and have a still more surprising name for 
the palmettoes themselves. When I was 
at the Ormond I heard a Floridian prais- 
ing the artistic work of a remarkable 
New England woman who was the house- 
keeper of the hotel, and who freshly deco- 
rated the public rooms and porches of the 
great house every morning. ‘‘She puts 
a cabbage leaf on the ceiling, or sprays of 
fern on the sash curtains, or a cabbage 
leaf on a wall—and the effect is splendid,” 
said he. I innocently ventured the re- 
mark that I had never considered a cab- 
bage as a decorative subject; and the 
cracker replied, with a laugh: ‘‘Ah! I 
forgot; you don’t understand. ‘Cabbage’ 
is what we call the palmetto down here.” 

But to return. Suddenly the pine-bar- 
rens end, and the tourist sees regiments 
of palmettoes, or thickly massed platoons 
of them, guarding swampy, hammocks 
of cypress and oak bearded with moss. 
Then just as unexpectedly the landscape 
breaks and the Halifax River appears—a 
wide blue arm of the sea, at whose edges 
the advancing forests have halted. A 
white bridge spans the noble sheet of 
water, and at its farther end is seen the 
Ormond, whose flags and towers and gal- 
leries peep out above and between the 
thick foliage that forms its shady and 
picturesque retreat. It is well worth a 
visit, not only because it is well kept, and 
continually filled with a lively and select 
company, but because it is the seat of a 
New England colony in the heart of 
Florida. One of the proprietors, nearly 
all the employees, and many of the board- 
ers are of those who regard Boston as 
the seat of learning and the hub of prog- 
ress. The waiter-girls in the dining- 
room support an air which begets the 
suspicion that after the tables are cleared 
they retire to their chambers to enjoy an 
hour with Browning, or, at least, to catch 
up with their Chautauquan obligations. 
The possibility that any of them were 
among the shadowy couples I met on 
the moonlit road to the sea-beach back 
of the hotel is a thought of which I 
was ashamed when it occurred. Those 
couples! What a sanctuary for Cupid’s 
victims is that white sand road to the 


ocean at Ormond! Ahead of me that 
night I saw a swaying line of bodies. 
each of which appeared like one absurd 
ly thick personage. When my footfa|! 
sounded near one of these forms it would 
slowly separate into two distinct objects 
between whose shapes the night licht 
shone broadly; and then, if I turned and 
looked back (guiltily), I saw a pair o 
arms appear, contrariwise, and cross and 
draw together, and the two figures melt 
ed into one again, as if in anticipation of 
that composite blending of individual; 
ties which nature’s law ordains in a cer 
tain blissful state. But there was scant 
time on that dim road to pursue even so 
pretty a thought. In another hundred 
yards I came upon another composite, 
and turned it into two—though still with 
but the single thought that I could not 
hurry by too quickly to please them. 

It was quite appropriate in a typical New 
England colony to find some such novelty 
as a perpetually heated urn of hot water 
in the hotel office for the use of those 
with whom what one of the guests called 
‘the hot-water craze” is not yet grown 
cool. It was not due to New England 
influence, though, that the resources of 
the hotel were strained in providing suffi 
cient men to take part in two sets of the 
Lancers. The feat would not be attempted 
in many Floridian resorts. When I took 
my first meal at the Ormond I counted 
fifty-one women and sixteen men around 
me at the tables—rather an undue pro 
portion of males, Ithought. The fishing 
is profitable there, and weak-fish, sheeps 
head, channel - bass, cavaillé, and other 
fishes are plentiful, the weak-fish being of 
a temper to take either fly or minnow 
bait, and the sport remaining active by 
night as well as day. Much of the re 
gion around Ormond was once cut up 
into great plantations, but the Seminole 
war caused their abandonment, and one 
of these great sugar farms now serves as 
a show-place—not as a model farm, but 
as a jungle of dense and apparently pri 
meval luxuriance. All over where tle 
fields were, over the canals and ditches 
the forgotten slave quarters, and the stil! 
apparent ruins of the work buildings, 
grows a rank and lush verdure curious to 
see, and so thick that the road through it 
has the character of a tunnel, whose round 
farther end lets in a circle of daylight as 
the barrel of a telescope would do. 

The place is known as ‘‘the Ham- 
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mock,” a term which is necessarily in 
very common use in Florida, since it de- 
scribes a constantly recurring feature of 
nearly every district in that country. 
The word does not signify what we mean 
ther by the term hammock or by the 
word hummock. Hammock, as it is used 
Florida, serves to characterize fertile 
|, not by reference to the dirt itself, but 
vhat grows in it, the custom in Florida 
being to look up at the trees on a bit of 
land, instead of down at the earth, in 
order to determine the quality of the soil. 
Wherever there is a dense forest, swamp, 
or jungle growth, the place is called a 
hammock, and the term is variously 
qualified te suit differing conditions by 
such prefixes as high, low, gray, shell, 
marl, mulatto, hickory, live-oak, and cab- 
page, 
The Indian River is by far the longest 
one of a series of inland salt-water courses 
which lie along the east coast close to 
the ocean. Six miles of marsh and three 
of dry land are the only obstacles now in 
the way of an inland boat journey from 
St. Augustine to the end of the series be- 
low Lake Worth,salmost at the southern 
end of Florida. From Ormond, on the 
Halifax, to Port Orange, eleven miles, the 
way is broad and comparatively uninter- 
but below Port Orange the course 
is choked with islands covered by black 
mangrove-trees. Here is fine pasturage 
for myriads of bees, and the apiaries that 
are seen there show honey-gathering to 
be a leading industry. Here it is that we 
trace to its source the proverb that ‘‘ oys- 
ters grow on trees in Florida,” for it is to 
the half-uncovered roots of the mangroves 
that the bivalves cling like barnacles on 
a derelict hulk at sea. The mangrove is 
the island-maker of the region. A reef 
forms, débris catches upon it, the man- 
grove springs up, its roots form a crib, 
more flotsam catches in and around them, 
and as the tree grows, it keeps lifting up 
the material around it, until an island 
results. The Hillsborough River, as this 
second link is called, is merely a channel 
winding among these queer islands, and 
broadening now and again into pools 
that are no flatter than the country 
around them. By the Haulover Canal, 
at a point where the Indians found a 
“carry,” or portage, access is had to the 
Indian River in the neighborhood that 
gave the first fame to Florida oranges. 
This great inlet, banded to the sea, and 
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also fed by rivers from the mainland, 
holds a straight course of 142 miles to 
Jupiter Inlet, and being wide everywhere 
except at the long reach called the Nar- 
rows, attains a breadth of more than three 
miles in places. 

The trip through the Narrows is the 
most enjoyable part of the voyage to very 
many persons. But over all the journey 
the flocks of unfamiliar birds, the slowly 
changing character of the vegetation as 
it takes on more and more of a tropical 
nature, the flashing phosphorescence of 
the water, the occasional sight of a steam- 
er’s rigging across the reef that parts the 
river and ocean, and, more than all, the 
clear skies and unusually golden, sunny 
weather, are all charming novelties to 
the tourist. At Jupiter Inlet is found 
Captain Vail’s floating hotel—an old 
steamboat that serves well as a boarding- 
house, and that entertains not only fish- 
ermen, but many ladies who come with 
them. Beyond, the termination of the 
tour at Lake Worth is made by what is 
called the ‘‘ celestial railway system,” so 
called because it starts at Jupiter and 
passes stations called Juno and Mars. 
The numerous country houses of winter 
residents at and near the lake-side prove 
it to be as charming a resort as it appears 
to the eye. Here the cocoa-palm flour- 
ishes, and every landscape is far more 
tropic in appearance than those of north- 
ern Florida. It is on Pitt’s Island, at the 
head of the lake, that one may see the 
possibilities of that climate, not only be- 
cause Mrs. Pitts came to Florida expect- 
ing to die, and yet remains a comely and 
vigorous factor in the world, but because 
she and her husband cultivate almost 
every semi-tropical fruit that will grow 
there. Mr. and Mrs. Pitts, unlike the av- 
erage agriculturist, who despoils nature 
ruthlessly wherever he calls upon it to 
support him, have religiously left the 
most beautiful nooks and bowers that 
they found for the pleasure not only of 
their boarders, but of the excursionists 
who freely and frequently visit the isl- 
and. This island was once a pelican 
roost, and owes its wondrous fertility to 
that fact. I have heard it spoken of by 
travellers as ‘‘ the most picturesque spot 
in Florida,” though one must have seen 
all the others to say that fairly. There 
is excellent fishing for very many kinds 
of fish at the inlets and in the lake, and 
the country around offers good sport 
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with the gun. In addition to the private 
residences, there are hotels at Lake Worth 
and at Palm Beach. I-should have said 
in its place that there are many pleasant 
stopping-places along the route from Or- 
mond to Lake Worth, such as Daytona, 
Titusville, Rock Ledge, and others. 

Lake Worth is east of the Everglades, 
and southeast of the great lake Okeecho- 
bee—a fact that suggests a mention of the 
stupendous task that Mr. Hamilton Diston, 
the well-known Philadelphian, has un- 
dertaken in a region reaching far to the 
north and west of the lake. A study of 
the character of the southern centre of 
Florida and of its lakes and watercourses 
led him to believe that by a series of 
canals a great territory could be drained 
and made useful agriculturally. Start- 
ing with the great lakes near Kissimmee 
City, he has dredged out canals that con- 
nect them with one another and with 
Lake Kissimmee, which in turn sends its 
waters into Okeechobee by way of the 
Kissimmee River. By another canal he 
connects Okeechobee with the Caloosa- 
hatchee River, emptying into the Gulf of 
Mexico. This work has so far progressed 


that the northerly lakes have already 


been lowered eight feet and seven feet, in 
separate instances, and an appreciable 
diminution of water in Okeechobee has 
been brought about. This drainage from 
the lakes implies the reclamation of a 
great area of neighboring land, on some 
of which the confident conqueror of na- 
ture has already established rice and su- 
gar plantations, with a refinery of the 
first rank in connection with the last- 
named industry. The land that has been 
recovered is described as exceedingly 
rich, being covered with a heavy deposit 
of decayed vegetable matter. 

Between Okeechobee and Jupiter Inlet, 
and thence deep into the Everglades, are 
found such of the Seminole Indians as 
remain. Their number is variously esti- 
mated at from 250 to 1200 souls, and I fan- 
cy that the latter figures are more nearly 
correct. They are described as fine men 
and women physically. They pole about 
the waterways in dugouts, and for a liv- 
ing fish, hunt, grow sugar-cane, a few 
cereals and vegetables, and collect the 
skins of the otter, deer, and bear. Some 
of them read and write, and many of 
them have rescued white men who have 
become lost in the interminable mazes 
of the grassy and island-cluttered Ever- 
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glades. West of Okeechobee on the Gu/f 
coast is the famous Charlotte Harbor. t}\e 
seat of the sport of tarpon-fishing. T),js 
huge and gamy fish, the capture of which 
is the supreme delight and ambition of 
all salt-water fishermen, is sought main 

ly at this point, or, to be more accurate 

from Punta Gorda to Punta Rassa, and 
some distance up the Caloosahatchee kiy 

er, but it is generally held that the great 
fish is found all over the Gulf, even on 
the Louisiana and Texas coasts. 

The commercial situation in Florida jx 
not so agreeable a subject as its holiday 
side. To put the case bluntly, as it was 
put to me by one of the shrewdest and 
most famous of the self-made million 
aires of our country, who has an intimate 
knowledge of his subject, ‘‘ Florida has 
been a great sink for Northern and West 
ern capital, and not a dollar of profit on 
any single line of investments has eve) 
been taken out of the State.” The State 
has a completely serviceable system of 
railroads, but their opportunities for mon- 
ey-making have been mainly limited to 
three winter months in the year. The 
hotels, taken as a whole, have not paid, 
for the same reason, and one of the 
shrewdest men in that business com- 
plained to me that the invasion of rich 
men and land companies into the busi 
ness, with their magnificent buildings and 
indifference to profit or loss, will not bet 
ter the outlook in that avenue for invest- 
ment. Orange culture has returned the 
interest on the sum invested only in one 
year out of every four, and cocoanut cul- 
ture and the other industries, with the 
exception of sugar-making, have not yet 
proved profitable. 

The state of the orange trade, which 
is associated with Florida first in every 
American mind, is peculiar. The trade 
in that fruit is at a disadvantage in one 
respect, especially when the crop is heavy 
and fine. It is so because the oranges 
can only be distributed by ventilated cars 
among the large towns and railroad cen 
tres, and are not—at present, certainly 
in use as a general and popular article of 
food, but rather aS ornaments on the ta- 
bles of the well-to-do. But the main 
trouble is apart from this. It is that 
when what is known as “the boom” in 
Florida was in progress, in 1873 to 1876, 
the bulk of the land that was for sale 
was in the form of land grants to rail- 
ways, land company tracts, and the sec- 
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tions taken upon homestead rights by 
persons who came to Florida simply to 
vet land for nothing, and who afterward 
vanted less of it, and some cash for what 
thev could sell. The land thus at hand 
to meet the ‘* boom” was nearly all pine 
and. All Florida was interested in say- 

¢ that this pine land was the best or- 
ange land in the world. It is a fact that 
oranges can be forced to grow on that land, 
though this is often done only at a great 
cost, and when the object is attained the 
fruit brings prices that, to say the least, 

eave no profit for the planter. Thus it 

came about that ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths of the groves in Florida were 
established where they would not pro- 
duce returns on the first investment; in 
all probability the majority will not pay 
the second owners. They are not on 
orange land. On the other hand, a few 
slirewder investors came to Florida, and 
went about the State studying the char- 
acteristics and peculiarities of the busi- 
ness. They noted what sort of land and 
locations promised success, observing that 
the lands which produced the best fruit 
were confined to certain sorts, and that 
the best protection against frost was wa- 
ter to the northward or northwestward. 
These deliberate and observing men find 
no fault with their investments. They 
have not only produced what are rated 
as the best oranges in the world, but they 
have obtained extra and even fancy prices 
for their yields, and have made handsome 
profits. Halifax and Indian river fruit, 
for instance, usually grown on high shell 
hammock land or heavy marl hammock 
land, is quoted regularly at a dollar above 
the market. This account of the history 
of the trade, concurred in by the shrewd- 
est planters I met, explains why Florida 
oranges differ as they do in quality. 
The perfect Florida orange is thin-coated, 
heavy, full of sugar, and yet with suffi- 
cient sub-acid to give it sprightliness— 
like something richer than a rich lemon- 
ade. The groves that produce this fruit 
will remain and continue to make profits. 
Many of the other sort must be aban- 
doned, and many of intermediate value 
must be sold for little money to new 
owners, 

Shrewd business men who know the 
State and its resources assert that the find- 
ing of the phosphate beds in the region 
west of the centre of the peninsula is one 
of the greatest of recent American discov- 
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eries. The phosphate beds are heaviest 
on what may be called the divide or high 
ground from which the waters flow in 
contrary directions. As is almost always 
the case, the district contains countless 
lakes and much spongy soil. Here are 
found potash and vegetable ammonia, but 
their commercial fitness remains to be de- 
termined. The thick beds of rock phos- 
phate are along either side of the With- 
lacoochee River, in Hernando and Pasco 
counties, and to a lesser extent in other 
counties as far north as Gainesville. Al] 
the phosphate land is from 200 to 400 feet 
higher than the sea-level, and it is popu- 
larly believed that it was an island when 
the major part of the peninsula was under 
water. Possibly it may have been a bird 
roost, like the guano islands of Peru. It 
is being mined in several places, and car- 
goes containing eighty to eighty-five per 
cent. of phosphate have been shipped. 
A cargo of seventy-seven per cent. phos- 
phate showed only one per cent. of iron. 

There has been a boom in this product, 
and with the usual unhappy consequences. 
Men were induced to put money into 
something like 200 organized companies. 
As was the case in the oil region, and in 
the history of so many other speculative 
enterprises, the first holders are being sac- 
rificed. That rock which contains eighty 
per cent. or more of phosphate is market- 
able at a prefit, but the difficulty in most 
cases is that to get out a ton of this it is 
necessary to move five tons of phosphate 
of an inferior grade. When men learn 
how to separate the impurity from the val- 
uable product in the inferior grades, and 
when means of transportation and moder- 
ate freight rates are obtained, the value 
of the mines to the then holders will be 
very great. The supply appears to be in- 
exhaustible, and it would seem that our 
entire South must use it, and that (if it 
is marketed at prices that will popularize 
it) it must cause the abandonment of 
other mines elsewhere, and find a market 
abroad. In Hillsborough, Polk, Manatee, 
and De Soto counties are deposits of peb- 
ble phosphates which are being heavily 
worked, particularly along the Peace 
River. This is being shipped in large 
quantities. 

But this is dealing with the commercial 
past. All agree that the future is silver- 
lined. New workers are flocking into the 
State; the orange trade is purging: itself; 
the outlook for the phosphates is that of 
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a fortune by itself. It in turn will give 
several of the railroads an all-the-year 
business. As for the hotel trade, it may 
be confidently asserted that the two great 
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I. 
se UT what does she see in him to 
love?” 

‘Well, she sees something, evidently ; 
and if Annie sees it, that is all that is 
necessary.” 

‘*Oh, yes, yes; Iknow. But if he would 
only show us some of the good things. I 
want to like him, I’m sure.” 

Annie Murray had been married that 
morning, and now, in the early December 
dusk, her four sisters, tired by the excite- 
ment of the day, quivering yet from the 
pain of parting, sat ®y the fire in the par- 
lor, and talked it over. They had said to 
one another how pretty she was, how nice- 
ly her gray travelling dress fitted, and 
how well their mother’s pearl pin looked 
in the lace about her throat; and then 
Miss Sarah Murray, the eldest of the five 
sisters, said, with an effort that brought 
the blood into her delicate old face, 
‘*And—and Mr. Calkins; he appeared 
very well, I thought.” 

No one spoke for a moment. The re- 
pression which they had put upon them- 
selves after Annie had finally, despairing- 
ly, set their pleadings aside, and engaged 
herself to Paul Calkins, that repression 
still commanded them. 

‘*Oh yes, he appeared very well,” Mary 
said, vaguely. And then there was si- 
lence for the space of a breath, till Miss 
Nannie broke out with the cry of ‘‘ What 
does she see in him to love?” To hear 
their own thought put into words star- 
tled these four kindly, gentle women like 
a thread of electricity leaping around their 
cirele by the fireside. 

Annie was their youngest; and yet 
not so young that she had not caught a 
little of their sweet precision, their soft, 
reserved femininity. The people in Mer- 
cer who knew the Murrays, and were of a 
younger and more irreverent age, called 
them the five old maids; but their friends 
of a more courteous generation always 
spoke of them as the ‘‘ Murray girls,” 
though Miss Sarah was at least fifty-five, 
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palace hotel plants, instead of being run 
at a loss, to the detriment of the genera] 
trade, both returned a fair interest on the 
investments in the winter of 1891-2. 


and Mary, next in youth to Annie, was 
over forty. No one ever dreamed that any 
of the Murray girls would marry; no one 
ever had dreamed of such a thing since the 
time when Edward Paul jilted Miss Sarah 
for a cleverer woman, who dazzled his eyes 
and blinded him, even as the flare of a 
candle may sometimes hide a star. An 
nie was a baby when Sarah Murray's 
grief came to her—a grief which touched 
her life like a consecrating hand, putting 
her quietly back from happiness into use 
fulness. She had devoted herself to her 
sisters; especially to Annie, to whom she 
gave that mother-love which childless 
women know. Annie was nearly thirty 
years younger than Sarah, but she too 
was a ‘‘ Murray girl”; quiet, old-fashioned 
—old - maidish, the irreverent said. So 
when, at last, suddenly, Annie had a 
lover, people looked a little blank, and 
said: ‘‘What? Annie Murray? Why, 
we never supposed—” And then they 
had to adjust their idea of the five sisters, 
and observe that Annie at twenty-seven, 
a littie prim, with sweet, delicate, old 
fashioned ways, was yet an exceedingly 
pretty woman, full of the ealm attraction 
of pleasant silence. They began to say 
that Annie was so quiet that they had 
never known her. ‘ That youngest Mur- 
ray girl is like a handful of rose leaves,” 
somebody said; ‘‘but I believe she has 
more to her than any of the others.” And 
then all her little world began to take the 
greatest interest in her wooing. 

Somehow, in spite of their reserve, it 
came out that the four older sisters were 
opposed tothe match. Perhaps their dis- 
approval was guessed because of the trou- 
ble in Annie’s eyes, or the servants’ tattle 
betrayed it, or people may have seen for 
themselves—and then drawn their own 
conclusions—the coarse weak lines in 
Paul’s face, a face which made the pa- 
thetic confession that the poor soul behind 
it, agonize as it might, was dogged and 
hunted by the body, dominated by the 
flesh. 
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But there was one other way in which 
the sisters’ disapproval had been made 
-nown: Mr. Calkins had been willing to 
ugh a little, good-naturedly, at the ** four 
maids who were afraid of him.” 
That he could speak of such matters, 
\nnie dear, that he could tell anybody 
at we were not pleased—don’t you see ? 
It shows that he does not have the deli- 
eacy that—that we might wish,” Miss 
Sarah had said to her youngest sister. 

‘You don’t understand, Sarah,” Annie 
answered, sadly. She never tried by in- 
sistence to make them appreciate him; 
perhaps she was too sensitive for his dig- 
nity to take such means; perhaps she re- 
lized the worthlessness of regard gained 
y insistence. 

Miss Sarah, and the other three alarmed 
ind disapproving women, said all they 
could, prayed for her, agonized over her, 
owered at the threat of the future, and 
then, when at last, in spite of all, Annie 
Murray gave her word—then they were 
silent, even to each other—silent save 
when, with the fine deceit of Love, they ap- 
plauded to their little world their sister’s 
choice. Now, however, when it was all 
over, and she had married him and gone 
.way, and the four bereaved women sat 
here alone before the parlor fire, Miss 
Nannie’s grief spoke: ‘‘What does she 
see in him ?” 

“His painting attracts her,” Emily 
said, weakly. And then they all four 
glanced at the picture above the fire- 
place: it had been Paul Calkins’s present 
to his sisters-in-law. 

It was a woman’s face pressing itself 
through crowding vine leaves, as though 
a girl in a vineyard looked for a moment 
out upon the world; a dim face, with 
smiling lips and eyes deep with pain, but 
a pain that had nothing spiritual in it; 
a beautiful face, yet full of the bitterness 
that lies behind sensuality. 

‘Her soul is trying to speak, but it can- 
not,” Annie Murray said, when the sis- 
ters stood looking at the canvas, embar- 
rassed at‘a gift which was kindly meant, 
but which was not, Miss Nannie said, 
* pleasing.” 

Miss Sarah adjusted her glasses twice, 
pathetically anxious to see what Annie 
saw; Emily blushed and turned away, 
for the bare bosom offended her, ‘‘ and 
she has too red a lip to be nice,” Miss 
Emily thought. Annie looked at it un- 
tila mist shut it out, and then she said 
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something to her lover which the sisters 
could not hear, but which made the tears 
start in his eyes, and then he caught her 
in his arms and kissed her, which was, 
Miss Emily said to herself, ‘‘ most un- 
called-for.”’ 

Now, to-night, wher Annie, as Paul’s 
wife, was whirling out into the great 
world, whirling away from all the love 
which had protected her youth, the four 
sisters looked up at the painted face, and 
one sighed and another shook her head, 
and dear Miss Nannie broke down and 
cried. 

‘**And his name,” she said, with a sob 
-—‘* Calkins! Sister, really a man with a 
name like that can’t be—can’t be—” 

‘*Paul is a good name, Nannie,” Miss 
Sarah tried to comfort her. 

‘*‘And we don’t know anything about 
his people!” 

‘‘His father and mother are dead,” 
Emily cautioned her: ‘‘ we ought not to 
speak disrespectfully%f his parents.” 

‘IT didn’t mean to,” Nannie answered, 
wiping her eyes; ‘only, Emily, Calkins 
is a shocking name; and he told me him- 
self that he had a brother who was a me- 
chanic. Just think how father would 
feel!” 

‘‘Now, Nannie, Nannie,” interposed 
the oldest sister, ‘that is very wrong. I 
am surprised at you, my dear. I’m sure, 
if he will make Annie happy, I don’t 
care what his brother is. I only wish I 
could see the amiable qualities that An- 
nie does; and that I didn’t have just a 
little misgiving at his fondness for—his 
glass,”’ Miss Sarah ended, delicately. 

‘* Annie feels,” Emily hastened to ex- 
plain, ‘‘ that his living alone so much has 
encouraged bachelor habits. I believe 
gentlemen living alone are fond of their 
glass at dinner. I hope Annie will in- 
duce him to drink milk. It is so much 
more nourishing.” , 

There was no answer save Miss Sarah’s 
sigh; the firelight lapsed and then leaped 
up, and summoned shadows into outline 
against the dusk, and showed the digni- 
fied, comfortable room, which, to the sis- 
ters’ eyes, was full of suggestions of Annie. 
There was the old-fashioned square piano, 
bought just after the war, when the Mur- 
rays had more money than in these days 
of falling interest. Annie had played 
her little tunes upon it in the summer 
twilights and winter evenings, ever since 
Mary had given her her first music les- 
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sons, nearly twenty years ago now; the 
little, prim water-color sketches hanging 
between the windows were Annie’s, made 
before she knew Paul; after meeting him 
she painted no more, which was a grief 
to her sisters, who could not know how 
joyfully a soul may recognize that the art 
it has dared to touch is too great to be 
essayed by anything but greatness; there 
was a sampler Annie had worked when 
she was ten, used now as a screen between 
the sofa and the fire; and near the hearth, 
the little low chair on which she loved to 
sit, her chin propped on her hands, star- 
ing into the flames. Everything remind- 
ed them of her, and, most of all, the bunch 
of white roses in a vase upon the table. 
She had held them that morning when she 
was married, 

‘* Oh, if he will only be good to her!” 
Miss Nannie said. ‘‘ But he is so strange.” 

That was the real trouble, the real fear: 
Paul was ‘‘so strange.” That he was an 
artist, that he painted unpleasant pictures, 
that he had a vulgar name, even that he 
was fond of his glass—these were super- 
ficial objections. Below them wasa grim 
and terrifying fact: he was unkind to 
Annie! He was careless of her feelings; 
he was not polite to her—(‘‘ that’s where 
the mechanic comes in,” Miss Nannie 
had sighed); he was so impatient and ir- 
ritable while they were engaged that more 
than once the sisters saw traces of tears 
on her face; he forgot his appointments 
with her, and then laughed at her anx- 
iety. He loved her? Oh, of course, of 
course. At least, he seemed to at times. 
Certainly he was not hampered by any 
reserve or delicacy in expressing his af- 
fection— when he felt it. He did not 
hesitate to kiss Annie before the sisters, 
although the four elderly women blushed 
hotly, and looked away, and wondered 
how Annie could endure ‘‘such things.” 
Still, that was Love, no doubt. But 
what sort of love is it that can be un- 
kind? What weight did it have against 
rudeness that once Miss Emily found him 
on his knees before Annie, saying, hoarse- 
ly, ‘‘ I’m a brute to you!” 

‘“You are!” Emily said to herself, bit- 
terly. ‘‘Ifit wasn’t true, there might be 
some merit in saying so. You'd better 
mend your manners than say how bad 
they are.” 

But Annie was apparently so sure of 
his love that his manners, which the sis- 
ters felt spoke his character, caused her 
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no concern. Yet how could love like 


that insure her happiness? 

No wonder that these four women, w})o 
also loved her, sat with heavy hearts 
about the hearth on this evening of \), 
nie Murray's wedding-day. 


II. 


When the letters began to come, there 
was nothing to read between the lines 
Paul’s work, Paul’s plans, Paul’s h 
ideals—the four Misses Murray read of 
these until they felt, as Miss Nannie said, 
‘*as though dear Paul occupied Annie's 
thoughts very much.” 

‘* Well, that is as it should be,” Emily 
said, sturdily. ‘I’m sure if she wasn't 
attached to him, then we would have 
cause for anxiety.” 

And they felt they could conscientious. 
ly say to their friends that Annie was 
very happy, even though they did uot 
say so to each other. 

Once in the first year Miss Nannie 
went to see Annie, and came back look 
ing older, and with vague, half -fright 
ened perplexity in her face. ‘‘I cannot 
understand Paul,” she told her sisters; 
‘*but I’m sure he means to do right.” 

And then, little by little, she confessed 
her perplexities: Annie had very little 
money; Nannie felt that it was fortunate 
that her own quarter’s allowance had 
scarcely been touched save for this trip 
Annie was a little fussy about taking 
it, but Paul told her not to be foolish 
‘*Paul is very sensible about such things,’ 
Nannie said. It did not seem as though 
they were living in a pleasant neighbor 
hood; but Annie explained that by saying 
that rents were high, and Paul didn’t mind 
where he lived, he was so full of his work. 

‘*That shows a good spirit,” Emily de 
clared; and Miss Nannie said, ‘‘ Yes; ob, 
of course,” and sighed; ‘‘and yet,” she 
ended, ‘‘ Paul does say such—such wrong 
things to Annie!” 

‘*Does Annie seem happy?” Sarah ask 
ed, putting her sewing down in her jap 
because her hands trembled. 

‘* Yes,” Nannie answered; ‘* but—I do 
not know why shé should be!” 

It was nearly a year later that Miss 
Sarah made her visit; it was then that 
the baby was born, anddied. Annie had 
grieved, but not as one would think a 
woman would grieve for her first-born ; 
her only thought seemed to be to get 
well as soon as possible, for Paul's sake. 
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Her illness, and his anxiety about her— 
which took the form of excessive irrita- 
ility—interfered with his work: she must 
wet well! As for Paul, it seemed to Miss 
Sarah that he was quite without natural 
eeling. 

‘“You are well out of it!” was all he 
said when, with clear bright eyes, he stood 
looking down at the placid mystery of 
the little dead face. But he stood there 
a long time. This little creature had 
stolen out of Annie’s love and his, part- 
ing like a curtain their consciousnesses, 
and then turning for a moment on the 
threshold of death to look back, wise and 
mocking, before it slipped out into si- 
lence. 

Perhaps Paul, looking down at the 
dead child, felt afraid of its little separate 
existence—loved it, hated it, wondered at 
it; wished he could follow it and grasp the 
mystery; felt, perhaps, half sorry for the 
unspent life; yet felt, too, the pang of the 
prisoner who sees freedom granted to some 
one else. Perhaps he was confronted by 
his fatherhood, and it came into his mind 
that with such a father the little quiv- 
ering, hesitating life, blown out into the 
darkness, was well rid of living? One 
cannot tell. The tears were in his eyes, 
and he turned to Miss Sarah, with a 
laugh: ‘*This world isn’t a good place; 
the young one is well out of it.” 

When Miss Sarah went home she did 
not attempt any further disguise with 
herself or her sisters: Annie’s marriage 
had turned out badly. She and Paul 
were very poor, for her quarterly allow- 
ance was not enough to support them 
both, and Paul’s pictures did not seem, 
Miss Sarah said, ‘‘ to be popular.” ‘* Oh, 
no doubt he’s fond of her—in his way,” 
the sisters said to one another; but he was 
unkind to her, bitterly neglectful, full of 
insistent demands upon her time and 
strength and love. These were the facts, 
and the four women had to accept them 
as a settled grief. Furthermore, they 
were forced to realize that they were help- 
less to make things better; and such a 
realization gives to the observer of an 
unhappy marriage a pang which, bad as 
their condition may be, the principals do 
not know. 

The summing up of it all was that Paul 
drank. 

There could at last be no doubt of 
this. It was the day that the baby was 
buried that Miss Sarah’s eyes were piti- 
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lessly opened to it. She had gone out 
with him to the cemetery, and came back 
touched in spite of her resentment. He 
wept, she told her sisters afterwards, as 
he carried the little coffin in his arms 
from the carriage to the grave; and when 
they came home to Annie, and to the 
house where the shadow seemed still to 
linger, Paul was so absorbed in his grief 
that he was entirely forgetful of her 
presence, and ‘‘quite gave way,” Miss 
Sarah said, in that awed voice with which 
a woman comments on a man’s tears. 
‘*And then,” she went on, ‘*I thought 
in the evening that he seemed very much 
moved; he was leaning his head on his 
hands, and did not answer when I spoke 
to him, and I was quite alarmed, fearing 
that he was in a swoon. But I went up 
to him, and—his_ breath—I—I—realized 
what it was,” sighed Miss Sarah; ‘‘and 
such conduct shows he did not love the 
dear little baby.” 

‘**Oh, poor Annie, poor child!” said the 
sisters. 

They never dreamed, these four tender 
women, how Sarah’s pity, her very pres- 
ence, had been an intolerable burden to 
Annie. That well-meant, tender intru- 
sion of pity, which comes to the woman 
whose trouble lies between herself and 
her husband, too deep to be reached by 
any outside comfort, rouses sometimes 
a hot, helpless impatience, almost an irri- 
tation, that has to be smothered under 
perfunctory acceptance and vague ac- 
knowledgments of kindness. 

Annie drew a long breath of relief 
when her sister went away, and then she 
cried for very pity of herself that she 
could not feel that old dear regret of 
missing Sarah. She was glad she and 
Paul were alone again, alone with their 
grief for the little baby, and with the ab- 
sorbing interest of living. 

Very likely Annie, in the stress and 
strain of her life, never quite realized how 
her sisters suffered because of her suffer- 
ing. Little by little, as time went by 
and she did not see them, and their plea- 
sant, gossiping letters came into circum- 
stances of which they had no comprehen- 
sion, and touched with chattering, tender 
lightness upon subtleties of human na- 
ture which they could not understand, 
little by little they grew unreal to her. 
Sometimes, with sad_ self-consciousness, 
she felt that her love for them was the 
child’s love for the things of childhood; 
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it was through no fault of theirs or hers; 
it was the inexorableness of time.  In- 
stead of living tranquilly in the old house, 
set in its quiet garden, with her Sunday- 
school class for a vital interest, and her 
sewing society, her bits of fancy - work, 
and her improving reading, her calm, 
amiable interest in her neighbors, An- 
nie had been looking into the depths of 
a human soul. She knew that if she 
could open the parlor door some evening, 
and join the lamp-lighted circle about 
the table, she should find the old life 
again, as it had always been; she knew 
the very gesture with which Miss Sarah 
would open the evening paper, and Nan- 
nie’s invariable question, ‘*‘ Well, who's 
dead aud who's married, sister?” And 
then the comments on the news, shrewd 
and sometimes a little severe, but quite 
devoid of any knowledge of life. She 
could see the satisfied air with which Miss 
Emily would shake out some bit of fancy- 
work and say: “There! Ive done three 
fingers to-night!” She knew the moment 
when Mary's market-book would be open- 
ed after tea for accounts, and for com- 
ments, and for surprise at the butcher's 


charges—it would all be the same; yet 
what astranger she should be if she joined 
the group about the table! Her very ten- 
derness for her old life declared that she 
had become its spectator; and the moment 
that consciousness comes, of observing 


life or love or a situation, the candid 
mind knows that it is no longer a part 
of it. It was this consciousness of altera- 
tion in herself which was the real pang— 
in finding herself she had lost her sisters, 
although they did not know it. She knew 
they thought her unhappy; she knew that 
by no possibility could she ever make 
clear to them the happiness which brooded 
in her heart, the exultation of the know- 
ledge which was hers. Yet she could 
bear that, she could bear even their pity, 
sustained by this knowledge of her hus- 
band’s nature. It was a certainty which 
even Paul could not shake. 

** Why do you trust me?” he cried out 
to her once. ‘* Don’t trust in me, don’t be- 
lieve in me, Annie!” 

‘It is because you are you, Paul,” she 
said, patiently. 

‘*T wish you would not,” he said, with 
the voice of one who tries to throw off 
some burden. ‘‘ Why can’t you let me 
go? Iam not what you think Iam. Let 
me go.” 
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‘**T will never let you go.” 

** You'll have to, some time,” he said 
brutally. But Annie could meet tha 
without flinching. 

Perhaps her patient insight taught he: 
how he might chafe under the restraint 
of her ideal of him, and so she could 
make allowance for his irritation; or 
perhaps she called it humility, and be 
lieved in him the more for it. Love can 
do such things. But one falls to ques 
tioning whether such love can realize 
that the idealization which holds a man 
up to his best, despite himself, has all 
the danger of the stimulant. Certainly 
love’s splendid courage rarely stops for 
such reasoning, just as it is rarely gener 
ous enough to allow its beloved to create 
his own ideal. 

**See what I've brought you to!” said 
Paul, lifting his face from her knees, and 
flinging out one trembling hand. 

‘Yes; and it’s all wrong, Paul. 
some day it will stop.” 

Her faith seemed to dazzle him; he put 
his head down again, and lifted the hem 
of her dress and kissed it. ‘‘T'll goin to 
the picture,” he said after a while. ** Bring 
me my palette; I'll go to work.” 

Her face lightened as a flower beaten 
by rain lifts itself to sudden sunshine. 
But he glanced at her with half-wearied, 
half-contemptuous pity. ‘‘ What do you 
make of my work being best after a spree?” 

Only the deep smile in her eyes answer- 
ed him. 

It was no wonder that Paul was stung 
when he locked at Annie’s surroundings. 
Annie Murray had never known the for- 
lornness of ‘‘trying to get along” until 
Paul took her happiness and comfort into 
his keeping. But she learned it then. 

They had boarded for a time after the 
baby died, and then lodged; but even 
Annie quailed at that kind of life; and 
now, at last, they had drifted to the top 
floor of a building given up to many 
small businesses, and little, personal in- 
dustries. It had been a private house 
once, and it had still acurious reserve and 
dignity about it, though the crescent of 
leaded glass above the entrance was bro- 
ken in one or two places, and the slender 
fluted columns on either side of the bat- 
tered white door were defaced and grimy. 
The rooms on the lower floors were of 
stately height, darkened about the ceil- 
ings by heavy cornices, from which the 
gilding had chipped and fallen, and where 
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‘or years the dust had heaped itself.- The 
stairease curved with a beautiful sweep, 
ind the hand-rail kept as fine a polish as 

ough the careful eyes of the mistress, 
dead these fifty years, saw that the foot- 
man should do his duty to the mahog- 
any: the ceaseless slip of hurrying hands 
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which warranted the lease of the loft in 
the L, where a long skylight in the roof 
poured a flood of light upon the wooden 
signs which he carved and painted and 
sold to tobacconists. 

‘* We've got to live, and I can do these 
once in a while when I'm not painting,” 


‘* BRING ME MY PALETTE.” 


accomplished this, even as the stumble of 
rough feet had worn the bare oak of the 
stairs down to the splintered grain. The 
rooms were divided and subdivided, ex- 
cept on the top floor; these, being small- 
er, were let tolodgers. Paul Calkins and 
his wife had three of them, and Paul’s 
sign was on the rise of the first step in the 
lower hall: 
P. CALKINS, 
Signs. 

“We've got to live,” the artist had 
said, sullenly, when he first brushed out 
Artist and wrote Signs. After a while 
the signs became profitable to a degree 


he said; and when Annie answered, 
calmly, ‘‘No, we don’t have to live, 
Paul. Paint, and never mind living,” he 
swore at her between his teeth, and vow- 
ed he would never touch a brush again. 
He had not kept his vow, yet most of his 
time went to the signs. 

‘*They pay,” he explained, briefiy, to 
the few people who remembered him, 
and recalled. his strange and brilliant 
promise of ten years before. Such visit- 
ors saw only the signs: the Punchinellos 
holding boxes of cigars; the Indians with 
bunches of tobacco leaves—figures exe- 
cuted, it had to be admitted, in no sloven- 
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ly way, but with the fine precision of the 
man who sees the bones and muscles be- 
neath the skin. Still, they were tobacco 
signs, and he seemed to take pleasure in 
showing them as his highest possibility. 

A curtain hung across one end of the 
loft, and once a visitor, as much through 
carelessness as curiosity, brushed it aside, 
but dropped it at Calkins’s oath, and his 
own start at what he saw behind it. 

‘*You paint, then—still?” he said, 
breathlessly. 

But Paul, white, and without a word, 
took him by the shoulder and thrust him 
from the room. Yes, he painted, there, 
behind the curtain; but sometimes he did 
not go behind it for months, and only then, 
perhaps, after passing days and nights 
in sullen sin, in shame, or indifference, 
or hopelessness. Then he would paint 
for days; absorbed, aflame! He said of 
himself once that, after he had gotten his 
body sober, he made his soul drunk. But 
at such times Annie lifted her head and 
looked at him as a woman looks at the 
high priest of her soul. 

She made great plans of what would 
happen when the Picture was done. The 
world should see it, should be made bet- 
ter by it. It was a comment on the sol- 
emn meaning of the painting to her that 
she forgot to plan for Paul's fame in re- 
lation to his work; it was the Picture 
only. 

And so these last two years had passed: 
in the mean details of poverty; in the 
noisy elbowing of the life about them; in 
the manufacture of tobacconists’ signs; 
in sodden and debasing weakness. But 
here and there, shining among the weary 
vulgarity of it all, came days when Paul 
drew back that curtain, and when he said 
tis damon came to him. 

But Annie said that then he came to 
himself. 

Il. 

It was in the spring when old Miss 
Sarah said she must see Annie. “I think 
I am sick for her,” she said, simply. 
‘Will you write and ask her if it is con- 
venient, sister?” the other three inquired. 
But Sarah shook her head. ‘‘No; the 
last two times we asked her that, she said 
it wasn’t; but I must see her; I must go.” 
And she went. 

The sisters packed a dozen dainty things 
into the trunk for Annie; Miss Mary 
made a loaf of cake that Annie had al- 
ways liked. ‘‘ Do you remember how she 


used to tease for it? Bless her little 
heart!” said Miss Mary. Nannie was 
more practical; for weeks she had been 
crocheting a white worsted ‘‘ cloud,” and 
Sarah should take it with her. Emily 
brought a big bunch of apple blossoms 
and begged Miss Sarah to carry them in 
her hand. ‘‘ Yes, I know they’ll be faded: 
but Annie won't mind. Tell her they 
came from the tree by the strawberry 
bed. How the child used to love to 
climb that tree! I was always afraid 
she'd break her neck.” 

The night before Miss Sarah went, 
Nannie came into her bedroom with an 
anxious face. ‘‘Sister,” she said, ‘‘we’ve 
never thought of sending Paul anything!” 
The two ladies looked at each other in 
dismay. Miss Sarah was standing by 
her bureau, tying her nightcap under 
her chin, and she paused with the bow 
between her fingers. ‘‘Oh, Nannie, that 
will never do! Annie would feel it.” 

‘*T can’t think of a thing,” sighed Miss 
Nannie. 

‘*4 book? We might buy him a book. 
Mary could send Betsey around to the 
stationer’s while we’re at breakfast.” 

But Miss Nannie was doubtful. ‘It 
doesn't seem like Paul—a book.” 

‘*The only thing that does seem like 
him I shouldn’t want to carry,” said Miss 
Sarah, significantly. 

‘* Oh, sister!” said dear Miss Nannie. 

Sarah looked contrite, but firm. 

‘*Tll tell you what occurred to me,” 
said the younger sister, hesitating; ‘‘ un- 
less it would not be quite delicate?” And 
then she opened her hand and showed 
two eagles. ‘‘I got them at the bank,” 
she said. ‘‘If—if you'll just put it to 
him in a way that won’t offend him. 
Tell him it is so hard to choose for a gen- 
tleman; and so—we ventured—we hoped 
he would accept, and purchase something 
for himself. Ask him to consider it our 
gift,” she ended. 

In the morning, what with the excite- 
ment of a journey and the pleasant jingle 
in their minds of their list of gifts, the 
sisters felt a glow of, happiness about 
Annie; they had decided that Sarah was 
to induce her to come back with her and 
make a visit of a week. ‘‘And tell Paul 
we hope he can come too,” said Miss 
Nannie; and the others added, ‘‘ Oh, of 
course.” 

And so Miss Sarah started. A sweet, 
timid old lady, with gray hair coming 
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down softly upon her cheeks, and then 

oped back behind her ears; her black 
wool dress was gathered around the 
waist, and fell in modest fulness about 
her gaitered feet; she wore a shawl of 
fine black camel’s-hair, and her black 
bonnet had a short lace veil tied around 
the crown with a drawing-string, so that 
it fell in two soft wings on either side 
her face. She held the bunch of apple 
blossoms in her lap, careful not to touch 
the stems any more than she could help, 
both to keep them fresh and to avoid 
staining her second best black kid gloves, 
which were quite loose and wrinkled, but 
still flat in the finger-tips, as though 
they had never been entirely pulled 
on, and so very shiny that they might 
almost have been mistaken for her best 
pair. 

She was full of interest in her journey 
and in the people about her. She spoke 
to a number of women, and was sweetly 
unaware of their look of surprise, which, 
to be sure, always melted into gratifica- 
tion. She took a fretting child into the 
seat beside her, and gave him a spray of 
Annie’s apple blossoms, and then felt in 
her pockets for a caraway-seed candy. 
The joy of seeing Annie so soon blurred 
the old clear anxiety about Annie’s hap- 
piness; she pictured to herself a dozen 
times her sisier’s delight at seeing her. She 
knew Annie lived in rooms: she had been 
told that it was the fashion now among 
genteel people to live in rooms, instead of 
having houses to themselves, and she 
thought it must be quite convenient for 
Annie to have her kitchen and parlor and 
dining-room on the same floor, but she 
could not feel that it was altogether 
pleasant to have one’s bedroom on a level 
with the kitchen. She said this to one 
of the ladies with whom she. had made 
acquaintance, but the lady seemed more 
surprised at the locality of Annie’s rooms 
than their arrangements. ‘‘ Why,” she 
said, ‘‘I didn’t know there were any apart- 
ments down there; I thought all those old 
houses had been given up to business.” 
Miss Sarah was not concerned at that. 

“It is quite unpleasant the way busi- 
ness creeps around old residences ; we 
have felt it very much in Mercer. If we 
did not love our old house so much, my 
sisters and I would be crowded out, I sup- 
pose. But we are very much attached to 
it. My sister Annie was born there.” 

It was late in the afternoon when she 
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left the train, and came out into a crowd 
of cabmen and carriages and a surging 
tide of men and women. She held her 
apple blossoms and her reticule in a 
tremulous grip, and was pallid and dazed 
by the rush of life about her. When at 
last she found herself in the shelter of a 
carriage, she leaned back against the 
cushions, and tried not to see the whirl 
outside. She had a weak moment of 
wishing that she had told Annie she was 
coming, so that Paul could have met her 
at the station. The coupé jolted over 
cobble - stones or rumbled across brief 
strips of asphalt, on and on and on, until 
Miss Sarah wondered, in sudden fright, 
whether she had left the train too soon. 
‘*It would have been much quicker to 
have come all this distance by rail,” she 
said to herself; and still the cab rattled 
along. 

The streets grew narrower, the build- 
ings less imposing, with hints of having 
once been used as dwellings. Here and 


there, marked sharply with cheerful white 
lines between its bricks, a red facade 
showed itself yet unbroken by the plate 
glass of a shop, and kept the brown- 


stone lintels above its windows and its 
pillared doorway with the leaded side 
lights. It was in front of one of these 
that the cab at last drew up. The street 
was quite still here; a belated shopkeeper 
on the opposite side was drawing down a 
corrugated iron shutter over a window 
full of musical instruments; a Chinaman 
came out of his laundry in the basement 
of the house which bore the number 
Annie had said was hers, and stood, his 
hands hidden in his flowing purple sleeves, 
staring at the lady in the cab, with indif- 
ferent Oriental eyes. A boy lounged, 
smoking, in the doorway at the top of the 
stone steps, apparently examining, with 
fatigued interest, some tintypes in a dusty 
case. The door stood open and disclosed 
the bare hall; the brass bell-knob was 
out of order, and, dangling from a rusty 
wire, hung like a once hospitable hand 
broken at the wrist. The iron hand-rail, 
which curved into a wrought scroll, and 
then lifted into a springing arch, was 
eaten with rust, and broken here and 
there, and the steps themselves were 
flaked and worn. 

Miss Sarah looked blankly about; there 
must be some mistake. There were sec- 
ond-hand clothes in the window beside 
the front door, and there was a swaying 
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string of bird-cages hanging from a sec- 
ond-story sill, which bore the sign of 
**Wire Works.” Annie couldn't live 
here! It must be the wrong street. In 
a panic she summoned courage to speak 
toa strange man. With a little cough, 
she asked the boy, who had turned from 
the tintypes to gaze vacantly at her, if 
this was the street and number to which 
she had directed the cabman. It was, 
the boy assured her, and then looked 
back at the tintypes again. And Miss 
Sarah, tremulously polite and addressing 
his back, begged to know if Mr. Calkins 
lived here. The boy said, dully, how did 
he know? Why didn’t she look at the 
steps? 

‘*Steps?”? said Miss Sarah. He jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder to show her 
the signs on the rise of each step, and she 
saw that ‘‘P. Calkins” was on the fifth 
floor. Other notices invited her—a clair- 
voyant on the fourth floor; hats re-press- 
ed on the second—entreaties from all the 
strugglers for existence hived beneath 
this ancient roof. 

Sarah Murray’s heart sank. She had 
never in all the sweet quiet of her exist- 
ence come near enough to Life to feel its 
The shadow of 
stretch across her 


aching throb and pulse. 
humanity began to 
peace ; but it took the personal expression ; 


it was that Annie should be here! She 
began to climb the bare, ill-kept stairs, 
that curved with a stately sweep up to 
the top of the house. The rooms had 
been divided and altered to hold as many 
tenants as possible, and the hall windows 
were shut into small rooms, so that the 
passages were nearly dark. Miss Sarah’s 
heart seemed to beat up in her throat; it 
came into her mind that she might meet 
a drunken person here; but she never 
thought of turning back. If Annie lived 
here, Annie’s sister must know it; but 
her knees shook under her. She was so 
exhausted when she reached the top of 
the building that she had to stop and lean 
against the wall to get her breath. There 
was a ground-glass door beside her; she 
could hear some people talking in the 
room within. 

‘**Oh, damn you,” said a man’s voice, 
‘“*ean’t you be quiet? Your everlasting 
fuss is enough to drive a man to hell. I 
shall go out, and I shall do what I please 
with the money; if I double it, you can 
take it or leave it. I don't care.” 

**Oh, Paul, Paul!” 
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IV. 

How long Miss Sarah waited, hiding iy 
those dark passages until Paul should oo 
out, she did not know; despair filled uy» 
the moments. Afterwards, when Annie 
had made her as comfortable as she could 
for the night, she covered her face with 
her hands, and sat silently in the dark: 
she dared not sob, and to the old there 
may not come the easy relief of tears 
Paul would be out late, Annie said, and 
she would not let her sister sit up to see 
him. Miss Sarah, mutely, did as she was 
bid; yes, they would talk the next day, 
she said; Annie would listen in the morn 
ing to all the home news; of course that 
was better than talking to-night when 
the older sister was tired. Yes, yes, she 
would go to bed and rest. She was afraid 
to make a sound, lest Annie might hear 
her, for she was in a little room, scarce] 
more than a closet, opening from one 
which seemed to be kitchen and dining 
room and parlor in one. She had only 
had a glimpse of her surroundings by 
the light of the lamp Annie held, but 
they told the story. 

She did not sleep at all that night; all 
about her beat the roar of a great city, 
but the clamor in her own heart shut 
that out. She sat in tense listening. 
After midnight the sound came; the 
shuffling step, the voice. Then the old 
sister wrung her hands in the darkness. 

Paul was ‘‘ill” in the morning, Annie 
said, and so Miss Sarah did not see him 
until late in the afternoon; he was very 
polite to her then, and very tender to 
Annie, but he said little, only in a low 
voice, once or twice to his wife, looking 
at her with those poor hunted eves set in 
a beast’s face. ‘* Annie, I must paint to- 
morrow —I must; you won't let any one 
bother me ?” 

Annie’s face lit and flushed. ‘‘I want 
sister to see what you are doing, Paul; 
may I take her in to-morrow?” 

**Anything you wish,” he said, hum- 
bly; ‘‘anything good in my work, Miss 
Murray, is Annie’s; it is Annie herself!” 

And Miss Murray _ said to herself, 
‘*He is a hypocrite as well as an unkind 
person ;” and her face grew as cold as a 
very gentle face can. She had brought 
out her gifts that morning, except Nan- 
nie’s. She could not give him those two 
goldeagles. What! give Nannie’s hardly 
spared money to this drunken, cruel man; 
this man who made Annie cry? No! ‘‘At 
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east, not yet,” said Miss Sarah, despair- 
nely aware that she would soon have a 
( hange of heart, Miss Sarah being one of 
those women who cannot long be angry, 
ind who count such inability the misfor- 
tune and the weakness which it is. 

When Paul went into the loft to paint, 
the next morning, Annie talked a little 
about him and about his work. Whether 
she knew that Miss Sarah had discerned 
the signs of dissipation and was silent 
concerning them, or whether she really 
thought her sister ignorant of them, Miss 
Sarah could not tell; there was no under- 
tone of misery in her voice, no self-con- 
sciousness of mortification. Annie said, 
frankly, that they were very poor; she 
had not liked to trouble the sisters by tell- 
ing them about it, and she trusted Miss 
Sarah not to let them feel uncomfortable, 
or to feel, uncomfortable herself; ‘‘ for I 
am a happy woman, sister,” she said. 

She had been washing the dishes as she 
talked, and she shook the tea towel out 
of its damp wrinkles and hung it upon 
the door of the small stove. The room 


was very bare: there was no carpet or 
mat, no display of shining copper, such as 


beautified Miss Mary’s domain at home. 
Only a well-serubbed floor, and a sill 
where there was a row of bright red flow- 
er-pots, and a spotless window with a lit- 
tle crossbarred muslin curtain flapping 
across it, and shutting out no pleasanter 
view than endless flat roofs, and great 
chimney-stacks, and iron-shuttered win- 
dows. 

‘“We are fortunate to get these two 
little rooms up here, with that tiny place 
you slept in; that was Paul’s studio at 
first, and then when he began this—this 
other work, we took the loft at the back 
of the building; it is lighted from the 
top.” 

She stood in a stream of sunshine be- 
side her flowers; she had been watering 
them, picking off one or two dead leaves 
with a touch that was a caress. ‘‘ The 
leaves get so dusty,” she explained ; ‘‘even 
up here, so high above the street,” 

She hardly knew what she was saying; 
she was groping about to find herself in 
relation to her sister. She whose hands 
were worn with hard work, whose eyes 
were heavy with many tears; she who 
knew the brawl of the streets, the look of 
the saloon where she went for Paul; she 
who had grown sharp and shrewd, who 
bickered with tobacconists on the price of 
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an Indian or a goddess of liberty, and 
who had come to look dully, almost with- 
out pain, at the vulgarity of a cheap and 
noisy business life—what had she in com- 
mon with the delicate gentility of this 
old sister, who sat sewing, putting small 
stitches into a bit of fine cambric, or 
stroking the gathers with the careful pre- 
cision of infinite leisure? 

But she tried to talk; she told her sis- 
ter that Paul was engaged upon a very 
wonderful picture. . ‘*He has been at 
work upon it for two years,” she said; 
‘** but he will only touch it when he must. 
He dare not touch it unless he is com- 
pelled. I mean when—when he feels 
just like it,” she ended, weakly. 

‘Yes, when he is in the mood,” said 
Miss Sarah, trying to understand. 

‘But of course he must earn some 
money; so he carves, makes signs, you 
know, between times. It isn’t his 
work, of course.” 

‘* Very sensible, I’m sure,” Miss Sarah 
replied, relieved to find something to com- 
mend. 

“If he had not this reverence for his 
real work,” Annie struggled on, ‘he 
would paint anything, you know, and sell 
it. But he won't do that. It would seem 
desecration to Paul.” 

Miss Sarah knitted her brows anxious- 
ly. ‘Desecration to sell his work, my 
dear? Why,I thought—doesn’t he sell 
the signs?” 

‘*Oh, they are nothing—the signs! 
They have nothing to do with his art,” 
Annie said, eagerly. ‘‘He goes to his 
painting as a priest goes to the altar, sis- 
ter. DI’ve known Paul not to touch the 
picture for three months, because he was 
not summoned!” 

Miss Sarah looked quite blank. 

‘*T only mention this to explain the 
signs; you'll see them when we go in to 
look at the Face.” 

‘Ts the picture a face?” said Miss Sarah, 
thinking with a sinking of the heart of 
the picture above the fireplace at home. 

‘* Yes,” Annie told her; ‘‘ there is more 
than that; but somehow I only think of 
the face. I won't tell you what it is; you 
must see it for yourself.” 

But, as it happened, she did not see it 
until two or three days later. Paul never 
left the picture, and there was nothing 
said of taking Miss Sarah into the loft 
while he was there, although she, anxious 
to be agreeable to her brother-in-law, pro- 
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‘SHE STOOD IN A STREAM OF SUNSHINE BESIDE HER FLOWERS.” 


posed that she and Annie should go and 
sit with him while he worked. She went 
out once or twice with Annie, bravely ig- 
noring the dreadful flights of stairs, up 
which she must climb to get home, and 
clinging to her sister’s arm at every cross- 
ing, with a frightened clutch that told how 
devoid of anything like pleasure was the 
sight-seeing Annie proposed. She wrote 
home regularly—those long, empty, affec- 
tionate letters which ladies like Miss Sarah 
send to their families. She said nothing 


of the weight that lay on her heart in re- 
gard to Paul; she was eating his bread, 
and she must not say what she thought 
of him; only, that he was working ‘‘as 
though he was possessed,” and that with- 
out any consciousness of the truth she 


may have touched in the words. She 
spoke of Annie’s plants,and how well 
her Kenilworth ivy looked, and how her 
wedding-dress had been made over once, 
and then dyed; and, she added, it dyed 
a very good black. She told Mary that 
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Annie used a special kind of oatmeal, and 
that she had enjoyed going to market with 
her several times, and she observed that 
the market was “quite different” from 
the one in Mercer. She had pointed that 
difference out to Annie, glad to have some- 
thing interesting to talk about. She talk- 
ed a good deal about Mercer, and of the 
vicissitudes and affairs of different fami- 
es. of Rev. Mr. Brown’s loss of his son, 
of Mrs. Brown’s difficulties with servants, 
for Annie would remember that Mrs. 
Brown always had difficulties with ser- 
vants. It indicated poor Mrs. Brown’s 
breeding that she never kept her women 
nore than a few months. 

‘Mamma always said that it reflected 
on the family to change servants,” said 
Miss Sarah. 

If Annie did not listen, Miss Sarah did 
not know it; it was her duty to talk, and 
to try to be entertaining. Perhaps Annie, 
veary and chafing sometimes under the 

‘ft flow of simple gossip, never realized 
the pathetic effort of the tender old ach- 
ing heart to do her part, and ‘‘ be enter- 
taining, 


Annie, in the silence of her soul, was 


following her husband’s brush; she crept 
in with his food at noon, but she did not 
talk to him; she kept her glorying to her- 

If; she planned again and again the 
scene when the revelation of Paul’s na- 


ture would come to her sister. She de- 
cided to take her into the loft at noon: 
the light then upon that uplifted, ago- 
nized, radiant Face was best. Sarah must 
see it at its best. Then she would under- 
stand. Annie smiled and sighed at once. 
She longed that her husband’s self should 
be recognized, and yet in the absence of 
such recognition she had all the exulta- 
tion of the discoverer. She knew; she 
always had known; when the long-de- 
layed appreciation of him should come, 
there would be joy and pride, but there 
would also be a little contempt as well. 

It must have been the fourth or fifth 
day that Paul, at noon, came back across 
the hall, exhausted, pallid, but glad, al- 
though remote and vague. He would not 
work any more that day, he told his wife. 
Annie silently took his hand and kissed it. 

‘Go out, dear; go and take a good long 
walk; you need it.” The slow full bene- 
diction of her look irritated him curious- 
ly; it seemed to insist upon her know- 
ledge of him. He went away frowning 
and saying something under his breath. 
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Annie waited eagerly to have him go. 
** Now you shall see it!” she cried to Miss 
Sarah. Her excitement brought the color 
into her cheeks; she looked young and 
happy. 

When Annie opened the door of the 
loft, Miss Sarah was quite startled by the 
company in which she found herself. A 
half-dozen signs in one stage of comple- 
tion or another stood about under the 
skylight; the sparkling day outside fell 
in a long block of sunshine upon the floor, 
and over it came and went gayly the shad- 
ow from a flag on some higher building 
beyond. There were pots of paint and 
some brushes near the unfinished figure 
of an Indian, who had a panther-skin 
across his shoulder and a quiver on his 
back; he wore moccasins and buckskins; 
there were feathers in his straight black 
hair, and one sinewy hand shaded his 
keen eyes. Miss Sarah did not know 
enough to realize the remarkable excel- 
lence of the carving; but she said it was 
lifelike. The figure of a ragged colored 
boy holding out a box of cigars pleased 
her more, because, she said, he was cun- 
ning; and she liked a sailor with a bunch 
of tobacco leaves in his hand. She took 
them all seriously. She was truly re- 
lieved to be able to admire. Annie wait- 
ed impatiently for the examination to end ; 
but Miss Sarah was too interested to be 
hurried. The room, low-roofed, with raft- 
ers meeting in shadowy arches overhead, 
the paint pots, streaked and splashed with 
rich colors, the strange lurking - places 
under the eaves for artists’ properties, 
were all exciting to Miss Sarah. An old 
black iron lantern swung against the 
chimney breast, which was rough between 
its bricks with ridges of plaster, on which 
the dust lay like gray feathers; there was 
a small platform at one side of the room, 
and on it was a chair of black oak, rich 
with carving, and, Miss Sarah thought, 
very uncomfortable; but she was too po- 
lite to mention that; and all about her 
were the tobacco signs, standing in the 
oblong of sunshine, across which came 
and went the shadow of the flag, or over 
which a passing cloud cast a momentary 
blur, like a breath upon a mirror. 

A little more than half-way down the 
room hung the curtain, stretched from 
side to side. Annie stood beside it, hold- 
ing it in her eager hand. ‘‘ But, sister, 
this—this is Paul!” Her voice trembled; 
she was silent a moment, as one may bow 
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his head before entering a holy place. 
Then she drew the curtain. 

She looked at Miss Sarah, but she could 
not speak. 

The amiable effort to be interested died 
out of Sarah Murray’s face; it grew gently 
reverent. ‘‘ Why, Annie!” she said, and 
was silent a moment; then, in a voice 
that dropped unconsciously, ‘‘I didn’t 
know that Paul ever painted religious 
pictures, my dear?” 

‘*Oh, don’t you understand? Can't you 
understand?” 

Miss Sarah did not speak; then she 
drew a long breath, and seemed to rouse 
herself; she took off her glasses, and went 
quite close to the painting, which, on the 
unfinished plaster of the wall, stretched 
all across the gable end; she touched it 
in one place with mild, inquiring finger. 
‘** Why, how real thatis! I really thought 
it was sunshine. It’s very strange, An- 
nie, my dear. And—and nice, of course; 
though, I must say, such pictures al- 
ways seem to me a little like the Catholic 
Church. Just a little popish, perhaps. 
Paul is not a Catholic, is he?” This with 
a faintly troubled look. Annie shook her 
head and turned away. There seemed to 
be nothing to say. 

‘*But I'm glad he paints religious pic- 
tures, Annie,” Miss Sarah said, following 
her. She was saying to herself that per- 
haps she had misjudged Paul. If he 
could paint a religious picture, why he 
must be religious, even though he did not 
show it. 

¥. 

The more Miss Sarah thought of the 
picture the more perplexed she was; but 
she was pleased, and she made up her 
mind to give Paul the money Nannie had 
sent him; she felt she had been severe in 
her judgment of him. ‘‘If he paints re- 
ligious topics, his conduct must be just a 
way he has,” she explained to herself. 

‘* Why, Annie,” she said, later in the 
morning, ‘‘I never even knew he went to 
church! I thought—indeed I’m very 
sorry, but I thought he was an infidel !” 

‘*He never does go to church,” Annie 
answered, half smiling. Perhaps Sarah 
would understand—in herown way. But 
her face was gray and tired; it had been 
a great disappointmert; the lonely joy 
of the discoverer is not, perhaps, quite 
enough for the human heart. 

Miss Sarah made haste to get Nannie’s 
two gold eagles out of her trunk, and 
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brought them to show to Annie, a litt} 
self-reproach tremulous in her eager, tey 
der old voice. ‘‘I ought to have given 
them to Paul before; Nannie wants him 
to spend them in any way he wishes, and 
call whatever he purchases a gift from 
us. 

Annie opened her lips and then closed 
them; then she said: ‘‘ Dear sister, how 
kind you all are to us! Paul will be so 
pleased at the thought.” She glanced at 
the money with a half-frightened, apyre- 
hensive look, but she gave no hint that 
she did not want Paul to have it, or of 
any fear that he might spend it ill; to 
protect him by such a confession would 
have been an insolence to the real Paul. 

Miss Sarah saw the change in her face. 
She did not understand it, but the old re 
sentment at Annie’s husband came easily 
back. The picture? Well, after all, it’s 
better to live your religion than paint it, 
Miss Sarah reflected, grudgingly, and she 
decided that for her part she believed 
that when artists and writers and persons 
of that sort put their religion into their 
work, there was apt to be very little of it 
left for their lives. 

The two women sat down in the room 
which was used as a sitting-room as well 
as a kitchen, and a little silence fell] be- 
tween them. Annie could not put aside 
the fact that money coming in this way, 
outside his earnings—an extra, so to speak 
—would be a temptation to Paul. He 
would argue that if he spent it for his 
own diversion—Annie knew what that 
meant—-they would be no worse but pos- 
sibly better off than they were before. 
Annie smiled at the childishness of the 
excuse : traits like these had developed in 
her maternal love to add to that of the 
wife for the husband. And yet she 
would not treat him like a child, and 
offer to the man the indignity of protec- 
tion. She faced all the possibilities, and 
with wonderful, trembling courage said 
to herself that she would not, by any 
artifice or excuse, hold the money back. 

When Paul came home he was sti!! 
vague and abstracted. He had little to 
say; but the silence of a bad-tempered 
man is sometimes felt to be tenderness !y 
those poor souls that love him. Miss 
Sarah said to herself that Paul was ‘‘ plea- 
sant,” and she tried to encourage his 
mood by telling him that Annie had taken 
her into his work-room, and showéd her— 
Paul began to frown—‘‘ the picture. And 
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think it is a very nice picture, Paul. I 
ever saw it painted in just that way. 
It cave me quite a different idea of—” 

‘You are very good,” he said, abrupt- 

‘‘ But please don’t speak of it.” 
\nnie touched the hand he had clinch- 
ipon the table-—a. touch that said, ‘* Be 

atient; she does not understand.” 

~ How could she? How should her sim- 
e old heart guess that comment upon 
picture was like a touch upon an open 
that his picture was to this poor con- 
t soul a vision of righteousness, while 
stood at judgment? Hecould not bear 
- chatter. He listened to her praise 
ckly, opening and shutting his hand, 
| gnawing at his heavy red lip. Once 
twice he said, ‘‘You are very good, 
, sure.’ When she had said all she 
suld, but reserved, with a twinge of con- 
nee, her fear that the picture was pop- 
she ended by saying that Nannie had 
t him a little gift, and then producing 

» two gold coins. 

Paul took them, half smiling, and lift- 
ing his black eyebrows. ‘I’m afraid I’ve 
een a bear,” he said. ‘‘ Miss Nannie’s 
‘ery kind. Annie, write to your sister, 

d tell her she’s very kind. Do you 


‘I. hope you will get something you 
like, Paul, and consider it Nannie’s gift,” 
Miss Sarah said. 

He clinked the money in his hand, and 
‘‘Annie, we might open a 


laughed. 
bank account with this. I'll tell you! 
You shall have a new dress, and another 
pot of posies for your shelf. Shall you 

ke that? I will go and buy them to- 
morrow. I have a fancy that a gray 
dress, a silvery gray, with a sheen like 
water in it, would be nice? What do 
you say?” i 

Miss Sarah was lost in admiration. She 
saw herself writing home of Paul’s gener- 
osity. Annie protested that it would be 
pretty, but not useful. Paul laughed, 
and tossed the eagles, glittering, into the 
air, and caught them, and stopped to ex- 
amine the dates with a singular intensity 
and satisfaction, that made Miss Sarah 
say that that was one nice thing about 
gold, no matter how old a coin was, it 
always seemed bright and clean. Annie 
looked at Paul, silently. If only it 
would oceur to him to give her the 
money to keep! He began to talk gayly, 
and with animation growing in his face. 
He said Annie ought to dress better than 
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she did, and that living in this poor way 
was adisgrace. ‘‘A disgrace to me,” he 
said. ‘‘I ought to be doing better.” 

‘We are doing very well, Paul.” She 
tried to quiet him. ‘‘ You have three 
orders. ahead. We must not try to get 
rich too fast,” she ended, trying to make 
her words light, and deeply, pitifully sig 
nificant, at once. 

He laughed at the supper, and said that 
herring and water-cress and toast and 
tea were not enough to support life. 

Miss Sarah had never seen him in such 
an agreeable mood; she felt that her 
praise had brought this cheerfulness, and 
she tried to encourage it, and also to en- 
courage his desire for something better. 
‘‘ Dissatisfaction is very proper when « 
man’s poverty is his own fault,” Miss 
Sarah thought, and she said aloud that 
she thought a gray dress for Annie would 
be very nice, although, perhaps, a good 
black silk would be more serviceable. 
‘*Tt makes over so well,” said Miss Sarah. 

‘* She shall have both,” Paul answered, 
promptly. 

But his sister-in-law was disturbed at 
that, for she felt sure that the quality of 
either would not be very good. Still, as 
Emily would have said, it showed a good 
spirit in Paul to desire to spend Nannie’s 
present on his wife—a spirit that matched 
the picture, Miss Sarah thought, much 
pleased. 

She had never seen him so agreeabie, 
and she blamed herself for having been 
blind to his merits before. ‘‘ Not but 
what he has some faults, which we de 
plore,” she wrote to her sisters; ‘‘ but I 
feel we have been too severe in our 
thought of Paul.” She told them about 
the picture; at least she said that she was 
pleased that Paul should have turned his 
mind to serious things; then she spoke 
of his good intentions about the money, 
and gave them quite an account of the 
amiable way in which he had told her 
how fond Annie was of her flowers—and 
how foolish; and how he liked to bring 
her a growing plant once in a while, just 
because she was such a goose about them. 

‘‘Did you ever see Annie wash the 
geranium leaves?” he had said. ‘She 
takes each leaf in her hand, and holds it, 
and washes it softly, with a sponge, just 
as if it were a baby’s little palm; I believe 
she imagines they are children, these ve- 
getables, just as girls play that their dolls 
are babies. She wouldn't have done it if 
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that young one of ours had lived!” He 
had said this on the day which was the 
anniversary of the baby’s death. It had 
seemed to Miss Sarah one of those care- 
less cruelties of coincidence, and she had 
looked with quick apprehension at Annie; 
but Annie’s face showed nothing but ten- 
derness for a pain that was trying to hide 
itself beneath such pitiful flippancy. 
VL 

The next few days were happy ones to 
Miss Sarah. Paul was “pleasant,” she 
said to herself, with that apprehensive ap- 
preciation which is felt by persons whose 
misfortune it is to live with an ill-tem- 
pered man or woman. He was hard at 
work upon his signs again, which pleased 
Miss Sarah greatly; ‘‘an industrious per- 
son is not apt to get into mischief,” she 
assured herself. His work upon his pic- 
ture had seemed to her too much of the 
nature of a pastime—'“‘it’s as though I 
should spend my time reading my Bible 
instead of looking after my household,” 
Miss Sarah reflected—‘‘ it’s a pious work, 
but it isn’t an order; and to spend much 
time upon it is idling, I’m afraid.” 

So she was glad to go into the loft 
and watch him as he sat toiling at one 
of his wooden figures, and encourage him 
by any honest praise which she could 
speak. Paul seemed pleased, she thought, 
that she was so appreciative; he certainly 
made an effort to induce her to express 
her opinions. He said, with perfect grav- 
ity, that he ‘“‘ enjoyed her conversation,” 
and she blushed at the compliment like a 
girl. 

Miss Sarah was troubled that Annie 
showed so little interest in the signs, and 
in what Paul said about them, and that 
made her all the more anxious to encour- 
age him. So each day she went into the 
loft while he was at work, and though 
she glanced sometimes at the curtain 
across the farther gable, she confined her 
attention to the figures, plainly regarding 
them with that timid respect which mod- 
est and ignorant persons have for art. 
She was quite blind to the bad amuse- 
ment in Paul’s face, or to the way in 
which he glanced sidewise at Annie for 
appreciation of the humor of the situation. 
He was almost hilarious in his open ridi- 
cule, which the tender old heart never 
suspected. 

On one especial morning he told her that 
he had planned a figure of America, which 


was to hold the flag of the Union, as w.)} 
as a box of cigars; but he said that he 
was not sure how the flag ought to ha) 
over the arm of the figure, and he \ 
dered whether Miss Sarah would be y 
ing to hold it for him a moment. : 
Sarah flushed with the pleasure of being 
of use. She stood, very erect and provi. 
while he draped the flag across her ari). 
and let its folds fall upon her straic})t 
black gown. She bent her mild 
down to look at it, so that the tabs of hie, 
lace cap touched her faded cheeks: |ier 
eyes dimmed a little, but she smiled. She 
said that she knew what the flag meant 
better than Annie and Paul did; they 
probably could not remember much | 
the war. 

‘**T feel very patriotic to be a flag-bear- 
er,” said Miss Sarah, smiling at her little 
joke, and sure of Paul’s sympathy. 

Annie cried out,+sharply, when she 
saw her sister standing there among thie 
images, her dear old face beaming with 
gratification in being useful, and wit! 
honor for the symbol across her arin. 
**Oh, Paul, don’t!” slie said. The glitter 
of cruel amusement in his eyes and 
Sarah’s sweet unconsciousness hurt her 
like a stab. ‘I wish you wouldnt, 
Paul,” she said, faintly; and then she 
went down the room, leaving her hus 
band and sister under the skylight, 
among the tobacco signs, and touched tlie 
end of the curtain, holding it in a quick, 
trembling grasp, as one afraid, in the 
darkness, seizes the hand of a friend. 
She never felt the need of that assurance 
quite as she did when she saw Paul crue! 
to Sarah; te have been cruel to herself 
was nothing; a man’s unkindness to his 
wife may be only a lack of thought of 
himself. When she went back to tlie 
artist and his model her face was pale, 
and she breathed as one who has sirug- 
gled, but there was courage in her eyes 

‘** You mustn’t do this to Sarah, Pau!,” 
she said; and in spite of her sister’s pro 
test, she took the flag away. ‘‘ You are 
tired, dear sister; it’s very tiring to pose; 
come away; let us go back to our work.” 

But Paul said, quickly: ‘‘There! An 
nie! Don’t move; you’ve put your hand 
just as I want it for that America. Hold 
it so a minute, will you? Miss Sarah, 
hand me that charcoal and drawing- 
board. There! behind you; oh, damn! 
not that. Have you no eyes? There, 
Annie; keep it just that way.” 


or 
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Miss Sarah, flustered and appalled, 
stood beside her sister, uncertain what to 
doorsay. Anniesmiled. ‘When Paul 
~vants to draw, sister, he forgets his man- 
ners. He'll be through in a minute, and 
then we'll go back to our work.” 

Paul was not disturbed by the expla- 
nation. He drew rapidly for a minute, 
in bold, vigorous strokes, and then he 
stopped, holding his charcoal poised and 
frowning to himself, and rose, and ad- 
justed Annie's fingers. As he did it his 
face changed, and the intent look faded. 
“Oh, Annie! your little fingers,” he said; 
he put his own hand upon his lips, be- 
cause they quivered like a woman’s, and 
then he took hers and laid it against his 
breast, fondling it, and saying: ‘‘ Oh, 
Annie, Annie, your hand stabs me; it 
stabs me! How worn it is! how thin it is! 
Annie, it stabs me!’’ And then he kissed 
it passionately. - 

The love and pity in her face seemed 
to reach out to the poor soul struggling 
to escape from the prison of his tempera- 
ment, seemed to touch and grasp him like 
two strong, welcoming, compelling hands. 
It was as though Patience and Certainty 
comforted him. 

As for Miss Sarah, she had not waited 
to hear Annie’s answer. She held her 
head very straight, though she felt her 
knees tremble, as she walked away. Paul 
had sworn at her! A fine indignation 
lighted her old face. ‘‘ That person—to 
use such words in our presence!” she 
thought. She went back to the other 
room and took up her bit of sewing, but 
her needle glanced and slipped, her fin- 
gers were so unsteady. 

Paul had the grace to apologize when 
he came to tea, and Miss Sarah, immediate- 
ly, and with dismay, perceived her anger 
melting into forgiveness. He apparently 
tried to be entertaining; he told them that 
a man, ‘‘a fool man,” he called him, came 
in to see about a sign, and had the im- 
pudence to look behind the curtain, and 
then, as if that were not enough, had 
asked when the picture would be for sale. 
‘For sale!” Paul repeated, angrily, and 
his anger seemed, Miss Sarah could not 
imagine why, to please Annie. 

That night Miss Sarah lay awake a 
long time, trying to understand Paul. 
How rude and cruel he was; how bad 
his temper; how dissipated and profane 
he seemed to be; but over and over the 
picture contradicted these things in her 


mind—a ‘‘ religious picture!” she said to 
herself. 

Miss Sarah might not guess all that 
Paul had painted into that Face upon the 
wall, might not feel that his soul was 
there, his sin, his shame, his everlasting 
hope, all that makes religion to the man; 
but the subject told her that it was a 
religious picture. In her own way, using 
simple words, with deep and dear old- 
fashioned terms, such as, ‘‘ had he ever 
had a change of heart?” “had he really 
come to his Saviour?” she questioned the 
mysteries of a human soul. 

She could not sleep, but lay listening 
for his step with an ache of apprehension. 
But when he came in, about midnight, 
he walked steadily, and she heard him 
say to Annie: ‘‘ The luck’scome; it’s come! 
It will be all right now; everything will 
be all right. Don’t worry, Annie.” And 
Miss Sarah’s fear relaxed into tired sleep. 

The next day he showed a new side of 
his character to his sister-in-law—a light, 
sweet-tempered gayety, full of small pas- 
sionate tendernesses to Annie and simple 
kindliness to Miss Sarah herself. Annie 
was silent, almost to moodiness; she did 
not seem interested in his continued as- 
sertions that he meant to bring her a 
present. Miss Sarah could not under- 
stand her. She made brave efforts to 
rouse her sister to her duty by herself 
showing her sympathy in all Paul said, 
and by one or two mild, reproachful 
glances at Annie. 

‘You bought Annie’s present,” she 
said, when he came home to supper. 
‘*That’s very kind in you. You'll be so 
pleased, won’t you, Annie, my dear?” 

**You shall see it after tea,” he prom- 
ised her. ‘Annie, try and eat. Do eat 
this; I got it for you.” 

But Annie shook her head, and Miss 
Sarah really felt quite displeased with 
her. 

After supper Paul brought out a pack- 
age and opened it. ‘‘ Annie, do look; 
please look,” he said. ‘‘I chose it for 
you. I thought you’d look so pretty in 
it.” 

He shook out the gray folds, cool as 
moonlight upon dark ice, shimmering in 
the lamplight with soft and beautiful 
sheen. 

“*T bought it out of the two eagles,” he 
said, significantiy. ‘‘I assure you I did. 
I mean I used just that amount, and I 
have more left. Miss Sarah, Miss Nan- 
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nie’s present has grown like the five tal- 
ents. I—I invested it, and more than 
doubled it; a good deal more! Now I’m 
going to give almost all of it to you, and 
get you to go out and buy some things 
for Annie. She won’t do it herself.” 

Miss Sarah’s quick delight could 
scarcely find words. ‘‘I’ve always said 
gentlemen understood managing money 
so much better than ladies. Just fancy, 
dear Annie—doubled it! Annie, my dear, 
you should not be so dull when your hus- 
band has been successful. Pray tell me 
how you did it, Paul. I almost think I 
should like to do something of the kind 
with our money; except, of course, situ- 
ated as we are, we can only have the saf- 
est and most conservative investments. 
And our money is all in trust, too, as you 
know.” 

Annie had gone into her bedroom for 
something, and did not hear Paul’s ex- 
planation that he had doubled his money 
on a principle often used by churches. 
He would tell her about it some time, he 
said; and the laughter kindled again in 
his eyes, but died when Annie came back. 
Then he lifted the folds of gray, and held 
it up in this light and that, and called 
on them for admiration, which Miss Sarah 
gave unstintingly, glad to put aside for a 
moment a misgiving that those words 
about ‘‘doubling” his money began, as 
she thought them over, to arouse. 

Paul hung the silk across Annie’s 
shoulder, arranging the folds so that they 
hung soft and straight to the floor. She 
stood sidewise, her dark head drooping 
on her breast, and the line of the nape of 
her neck, her shoulder and arm, covered 
with the long gray shine of the silk, 
was full of stately grace. He looked at 
her keenly, with the pleasure of the artist 
in what was beautiful; not the more hu- 
man pleasure of appreciative affection. 
Perhaps that was why he saw the war 
between the delicate tone of the color 
and Annie’s worn complexion, and said: 
‘** Annie, where’s your color? You're too 
old for gray!” 

The little period of prosperity lasted 
nearly a week. Paul did not work upon 
the signs, and no mention was ever made 
of the picture. He went out early in the 
morning, and came back at supper-time; 
he was sober, but with a curious gayety 
about him, and the wandering, smiling 
eye which belongs to the man who drinks 
not quite enough to lose his head. Some- 
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times he offered Annie money, which s)\c 
with sad patience refused. Once she said 
**You know I won’t have any part in 
Paul.” 

Miss Sarah wondered a little at Pau 
forbearance, for she had waited a quiv: 
ing instant for an outburst, and none 
had come. He had not met Annie’s eye 
when she answered him, and the strance 
vulgarity of his temper seemed cowed 
He had the look of cringing away from 
a lash that never fell. Yet all the while 
he was elate and triumphant, as though a 
secret which he would not share filled 
him with self-congratulation. Miss Sa 
rah, puzzling over the change in Annie 
suddenly remembered, with a start of dis 
may, that speech about ‘‘doubling the 
money”; could it be that Paul—gambled : 

At first this solution of the puzzle was 
too terrible to contemplate, but little by 
little she had to meet it and accept it. 
Then her one thought was to get away 
How could she eat his bread? How 
could she sleep under his roof? For a 
little while she had the strange experi 
ence of thinking of Annie, not as her 
child and sister, but as Paul’s wife, and 
feeling a certain repulsion for them both. 
But this, of course, did not last. She 
could have nothing but tenderness for 
her child; only—she must gohome! She 
would go on Saturday, she said, though 
that was a week earlier than she had 
planned to return to Mercer. Her dis 
may was so absorbing that she did not 
notice that Annie made no effort to in 
duce her to remain. 

But Miss Sarah had to admit that, as 
she drew away from him, Paul grew 
more agreeable. He was very gentle to 
Annie, gentler than at any time during 
this unhappy visit. He bought her a 
bottle of wine because she looked so pale, 
and half promised that he would take 
her to Mercer for August. 

‘*Travelling costs, but money’s no ob- 
ject,” he said. ‘‘ We can afford it better 
now than at any time since we’ve been 
married, thanks to Miss Nannie.” 

But by Wednesday this mood had pass- 
ed. He was distrait,‘and plainly full of 
anxiety. ‘‘It’s got to turn,” he told An- 
nie; ‘‘it’s got to. You'll have to give 
me what money you have. If you don't, 
Tl borrow it from your sister. Don’t 
talk! don’t talk! It’s do what's the 
use of talking?” They were in the loft, 
and Annie gave an apprehensive glance 
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it the door, lest Miss Sarah, with her 

persistent sympathy, should chance to 
iter. ‘‘A man will come for the fig- 
res.” Paul went on. ‘‘ Yes, I lost them; 

| lost them. Don’t look at me that way! 

I'll get them again. Have you any 
oney?” 

‘‘Only this, Paul; and I must keep it. 
Oh. don’t take it! Oh, how can I bear 

Paul, I don’t see how I can bear it!” 

He took the money roughly, and then 

ime back to her where she stood, her 

ands over her face, beside the figure of 

e sailor. 

“T can’t help it, Annie. My God, I 
can't help it! Don’t you see itis J? I 
can’t help it. And you'll have your 
quarterly allowance next week; but I'll 
have this and more back by to-night. 
And this shall be the last time. I swear 
it shall be the last time. Annie, we'll go 
away then; just let me get enough back to 
pay for moving. And I must get these 
signs again. I’ve got to take your little 
money. Annie! Annie! Oh, my God! 
why am I alive?” 

VIL. 

‘*Paul is late, Annie?” 

te Ve s,”’ 

‘*Shall you keep his supper warm for 
him any longer, my dear?” 

‘No; at least, I don’t know. Perhaps 
I'd better. What time is it?” 

Annie’s restlessness brought a spot of 
color into her cheek; her breath came 
quickly; a dozen times she opened the 
door into the entry, and listened. 

All the day before Paul had been out, 
coming home at dusk for an hour, his 
face feverish with anxiety; again, to-day, 
he started out early in the morning, and 
now it was after ten and he had not re- 
turned. 

“But ten o'clock is really not very 
late—for a man, my dear,” Miss Sarah as- 
sured her sister. She could not under- 
stand Annie’s anxiety, which was pain- 
fully evident. And not understanding 
it, she felt rebuffed, and shui out; but 
she was too pitiful to be hurt, and too ig- 
norantly trustful to realize how entirely 
a stranger was this harassed and haggard 
woman, who, with eyes full of the terri- 
ble indifference of pain, was mechanical- 
ly answering all her little questions and 
comments. But Annie realized it. The 
effort of these past few weeks to be all 
that was sweet and dutiful to the sis- 
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ter who had taken her mother’s place 
had suddenly betrayed itself to her as 
an effort. She looked at Sarah once or 
twice, wondering, dully, whether her sis- 
ter saw how easily the form of affection, 
the habit of the old life, slipped off when 
a reality claimed her. She had that 
terrible experience of gazing at the famil- 
iar face opposite her, and realizing that 
despite endearing terms, despite a sacred 
past, she and it were strangers. 

She wished passionately to be alone. 
While Miss Sarah sat sewing by the lamp, 
commenting now and then on this or that 
bit of news in the evening paper, look- 
ing at her with a distressed pity, sighing, 
even, her dear old face tremulous with 
love, Annie could not give way to her 
anxiety. Once she began to pace up 
and down the two rooms, but Miss Sarah’s 
entreaties that she should sit down and 
rest were harder to bear than her own 
restlessness. After eleven her sister's 
presence grew intolerable. 

‘*You are going to travel to-morrow, 
sister, and you really must go to bed now. 
I'll tell Paul you wanted to sit up and say 
good-night, but I wouldn’t let you. Oh 
—go—go! Oh—I—I didn’t mean to be 
impatient, but you must not sit up any 
longer.” 

Miss Sarah protested, but went. It 
seemed strange to her that Annie pre- 
ferred to be alone when she could have 
company. 

‘*T hope she knows I'd have fone into 
myroom,so as not to see him, if—if he 
was overcome,” she thought, a little hurt 
at Annie’s apparent distrust of her deli- 
cacy. She went to bed, but she could 
not sleep; she lay there with an ache 
of pity in her heart that trembled into 
prayer upon her lips. She said to her- 
self that the Lord’s providences were very 
mysterious; if He had only taken Paul 
and left that precious, baby, how happy 
they would have been by this time! An- 
nie would have come home to live, and by- 
and-by she would have grown resigned, 
and how the sisters would have loved the 
child! ‘“‘And we would have brought 
it up so carefully,” sighed Miss Sarah. 
But instead, Paul had lived—had lived to 
break Annie’s heart by his drinking and 
his gambling and his rude tempér. She 
said to herself that even though it was 
terrible to go and leave Annie with him, 
she could not help feeling the relief of 
getting out of his house. ‘His food 
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chokes me,” she thought, violently. She 
could hear Annie pacing up and down, 
and called out to her once to go and rest, 
but Annie answered that she was just go- 
ing to open the door a moment and listen ; 
she thought Paul must be home soon. She 
did listen; she went out into the hall, and 
leaning on the balustrade, looked down 
the spiral of the staircase. A window 
closed with a clatter on the floor below 
her; the wind sighed somewhere; down 
in the lower hall there was a noisy burst 
of laughter and a good-natured scuffle. 
The gas jet,from a thin iron arm that 
crooked oyt of the whitewashed wall 
where the stairs curved, flared in some 
mounting draft. 

Annie, listening, leaned her head against 
the wall. She wondered if in all these 
years the old house had held a pain like 
her pain. Most people have this thought 
once in their lives, at least. The house 
was a hundred years old, she had been 
told; time enough for Sorrow to have 
gone up and down these stairs many times. 
She wondered if any other woman had 
leaned her head against the wall, dumb 
with pain. Death had stricken human 
love here many times, but what was 
death? She wondered how it would 
seem to her if Paul died? She would 
feel his freedom from the fetter of his 
temperament, feel it like a full breath! 
And then she started, with that curious 
misgiving that is a sort of superstition— 
the fear of her own thoughts: She went 
back to look at the clock. It was after 
one. A little later Miss Sarah, dozing, 
heard a noise, and started up, crying out 
to know what was the matter. 

‘‘T am a little worried about Paul. I 
am going out to meet him. There’s no- 
thing the matter, but I must go and 
meet him.” 

‘“Go out!” said Miss Sarah, standing 
in her doorway, a gaunt, anxious appari- 
tion, ‘‘ Annie, my child! at this time of 
night? Why, what are you thinking of?” 

‘* Pll be back soon, I'll be back soon,” 
she said, mechanically. She was putting 
on her bonnet with intent haste. 

‘Oh, Annie, Paul would not wish 
it. At night, you—on the street! My 
dear, I must go with you. I cannot 
allow— Paul would never forgive— 
Why, Annie, it’s nearly two, my dear!” 

‘* Sister, if he comes in, be sure, be sure 
not to let him go out again.” 

** Annie, Annie, come back!” Miss Sa- 


rah called, in quavering remonstrance. 
But Annie had gone. 

Miss Sarah could do nothing but look 
down the stairs after her, and then oo 
back to her room. She sighed, and the 
tears stung in her eyes. She was very 
much frightened, but not so much so as 
she might have been had she not take), 
literally Annie’s words that she was oo 
ing to meet Paul. She thought that mean: 
that Annie knew just where to find hin 
and that they would return together imme 
diately. Still she was greatly disturbed. 
Annie was out, at night, alone, alarmed 
about her husband! Annie, her child, 
whom she had guarded and loved so ten 
derly that she would not have had her 
know that such pain could be in life! 
She wondered how she could ever tell the 
girls the truth about Paul. ,How could 
she tell them of his dissipation, of the 
way in which Nannie’s money had gone? 
Sitting here alone in the kitchen, her ~ 
sentment burned too hot for tears. After 
a while she tried to read, for her eyes 
were growing heavy, and she must not 
be asleep in case Annie, by any chance, 
should come in before Paul; but the let- 
ters ran together in a mist. ‘‘ Dear me! 
this will never do,” said Miss Sarah, and 
got up, and began to move about the 
room, but stopped, thinking she heard 
Annie’s step. There was the heavy roll 
of a carriage in the street, and then the 
clock struck two; but the house was si- 
lent. Every moment she fancied she 
must hear them coming up stairs togetli- 
er. She was a little chilly, a little ner- 
vous here alone. The weight of grief 
for Annie’s grief oppressed her too much 
even for prayer. She would let her eyes 
close for just a moment, she thought. 

She did not know how long she had 
been asleep when there came a leaping 
step upon the stairs,a run through the 
entry, and then the door opened with a 
burst, and Paul leaned, gasping, upon tlie 
knob. 

** Annie !” 

Miss Sarah, her eyes blurred with sleep, 
stammered something. 

Then he groaned aloud and threw up 
his hands. ‘Tell her I lost—it. But | 
stabbed him; he shall not have it! Tell 
her—I loved her. Tell her—tel/ her—" 
He stopped with a curious ery, and turned 
and ran, crouching, across the entry to 
the loft. 

Sarah Murray stood staring at the open 
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door, seeing her own shadow flicker on 
the wall, hearing down in the street a song 
trailing into silence as some light-hearted 
reveller went on into the night. 

‘*Paul has stabbed some one? Paul? 
Annie’s husband has—?” She did not 
understand; she was faint for a moment. 
What did it mean? ‘He has lost ‘it.’ 
What? He has been gambling again!” 
In the whirl of confusion she never 
thought of the picture; only one word 
stood out clearly. Paul had stabbed 
some one! 

Then her strength came to her, and she 
went out, across to the loft door, and 
knocked, and said: ** Paul—I—don’t un- 
derstand. Paul!” 

But there was no answer, and in 
a panic she fled back again, and even 
locked the door, in sudden, unnamed ter- 
ror. But she sat beside it to be ready to 
slip the bolt for Annie. She had not 
long to wait. 

Miss Sarah never knew how she said 
what she had to say, with what terror 
and loathing she repeated Paul’s words 
to his wife—Annie standing, just as Paul 
had stood, clinging to the door-knob, gaz- 
ing at her in wide-eyed silence. Few 
words, each falling on the heart like a 
drop of anguish. As she spoke, she tried 
with trembling old hands to lead her sister 
into the room, but Annie broke away with- 
outaword. Sarah followed her, and then 
stopped, and went back and hid her face. 
But that was only for a moment. 

The entry was dark, save for the blue 
flare of the gas that made a nimbus of 
light around Annie, kneeling against the 
loft door. When Miss Sarah, sobbing, 
knelt down beside her, Annie did not 
seem to see her. 

“Paul, I am 
the truth.” 

Miss Sarah could not hear his answer, 
but Annie heard it. 

There was silence for the space of a 
heart-beat, and then Annie lifted herself, 
crying to him hoarsely to let her come 
in. ‘Iam not doubting, Paul. Only— 
I—I couldn’t breathe fora moment. Let 
me in, Paul!” But there was no sound. 
**Paul, you don’t think I doubted? Only 
—for an instant—I could not speak. Let 
me come in!” 

But he did not answer. Sarah cailed 
to him once, for God’s sake, to speak to 
Annie; but there was silence. 

How still the city seemed in that breath- 


here. Paul! Tell me 
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less. hour before daybreak! The white 
cold dawn brought a sigh from the sleep 
ing streets. A wandering sound crept 
now and then through the house, <A 
door opened and closed; and then ever, 
thing was still again. 

Paul had spoken twice. Miss Sarah 
did not come near enough to hear that 
terrible confidence between husband and 
wife. After it, Annie did not ery out to 
be allowed to enter; she only spoke to 
him sometimes, gently, with ineffable ten- 
derness, in some soft caress of words, as a 
mother speaks toachild. They heard him 
move away from the door once, and then 
came a strange sound, as of something be- 
ing cut or torn. And Paul’s wife lifted 
her face with terrible assent and under- 
standing. 

A little after dawn the men came to 
take him. Annie stood up, her arm across 
the door, the other hand entreating the 
officers to pause. 

‘** Paul, let me in first!” she called once, 
with an agonized voice. There was no an- 
swer. Then she moved aside to let one 
of the officers put his shoulder against 
the door, which bent and shook, but held, 
and then crashed in. 

Then she touched the man on the arm. 
‘Wait. I must go first. There is no 
other door than this. Wait.” She seemed 
unconscious that they followed her into 
the room, and then paused, huddled in 
a startled group in the doorway. There 
was no need for them to guard against 
his possible escape. 

There was no sound. 


The dawn lay 
white under the skylight; upon the mot- 
ley figures; upon a candle, still burning 
with a pallid flame; upon the long heap 


of the fallen curtain. The men bared 
their heads, and one looked away, and 
another swore, and one turned faint. 
They watched her as she knelt down and 
took him in herarms. ‘“ Yes, dear; yes, 
I understand,” she seemed to assure the 
still face. And then she lifted her own, 
shining with a solemn elation, and looked 
at the place where the picture had been. 
Her justification spurned words. The 
tragic confession of his mute lips told of 
the travail of his soul; the ruin on the 
wall said divine things. She had no need 
to speak. And cradling the poor dis- 
honored head upon her breast, she kissed 
his lips. 

And then divine content made reverent 
way for grief. 





COURT OF THE EVANGELISTS. 


THE MONASTERY. 


THE ESCURIAL. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 


WAS yesterday at the Escurial 

to see the monastery of St. Lau- 
rence, the eighth wonder of the world; 
and truly, considering the site of the 
place and the symmetry of the struc- 
ture, with divers other rarities, it may 
be called so; for what I have seen in 
Italy and other places are but baubles 
to it. It is built amongst a company 
of craggy, barren ‘hills, which makes 
the air the hungrier and wholesomer; 
it is all built of freestone and marble, 
and that with such solidity and mod- 
erate height, that surely Philip the 
Second’s chief design was to make 
a sacrifice of it to eternity, and to 
contest with the meteors and time 
itself. It cost eight millions, it was 
twenty-four years a-building, and the 
founder himself saw it finished and 
enjoyed it twelve years after, and 
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carried his bones himself thither to be 
buried. 

‘*The reason that moved King Philip to 
waste so much treasure was a vow he had 
made at the battle of St. Quentin, where 
he was forced to batter a monastery of 
St. Laurence friars, and if he had the 
victory he would erect such a monu- 
ment to Saint Laurence that the world 
had not the like; therefore the form of it 
is like a gridiron, the handle is a huge 
royal palace, and the body a vast monas- 
tery, or assembly of quadrangular clois- 
ters, for there are as many as there be 
months in the year. There be a hundred 
monks, and every one hath his man and 
his mule, and a multitude of officers; 
besides there are three libraries there full 
of the choicest books for all sciences. It 
is beyond expression what grots, gardens, 
walks, and aqueducts there are there, and 
what curious fountains in the upper clois- 
ters, for there be two stages of cloisters. 
In fine there is nothing that is vulgar 
there. To take a view of every room in 
the house, one must make account to go 
ten miles. There is a vault called the 


Pantheon under the highest altar, which is 
all paved, walled, and arched with marble; 


there be a number of huge silver candle- 
sticks taller than I am, lamps three yards 
compass, and divers chalices and crosses 
of massie gold. There is one quire made 
all of burnished brass, pictures and stat- 
ues like giants, and a world of glorious 
things that purely ravished me. By this 
mighty monument it may be inferred 
that Philip the Second, though he was 
a little man, yet had he vast gigantic 
thoughts in him to leave such a huge 
pile for posterity to gaze upon and ad- 
mire his memory.” 

So says James Howell in one of his 
charming familiar letters written during 
his visit to Spain in 1624, when Charles 
I. of England, then Prince of Wales, 
went to woo but not to win the Infanta, 
daughter of Philip III. By a stroke of 
rare fortune such as sometimes rewards 
the refractory tourist who prefers medi- 
tative and aimless rambling to systematic 
sight-seeing, the very day of my arrival 
in Madrid I discovered at a second-hand 
book-stall in the Calle de Arenal, a good- 
ly copy of the Epistole Ho-Eliane, Fa- 
miliar Letters domestic and Forren; di- 
vided into six sections partly historicall, 
politicall, philosophicall, upon emergent 
occasions.” Of course I had no business 


to waste my valuable time pottering over 
book - stalls. I ought to have hired a 
guide, and allowed myself to be shown jn 
detail San Francisco el Grande, the Mu 
seo Archeologico, the Cathedral of San 
Isidro, the Armeria, the Palacio Real. 
the Academia de San Fernando, and | 
know not what besides. But what wil] 
you? I was not in a hurry to see any- 
thing in particular except the works of 
Velasquez in the Prado gallery, where | 
had spent the morning and the afternoon 
in delightful contemplation before the 
famous ‘*‘Las Lanzas,” and the less fa- 
mous but still more marvellous picture 
called ‘‘ Las Meninas.” I had admired 
the portraits of the queens and infantas, 
fair-haired, carrying a most pure mixture 
of red and white in their faces, ‘* full and 
big lipped, which was held a beauty rath- 
er than a blemish or any excess in the 
Austrian family, it being a thing incident 
to most of that race.” I had marvelled 
at the portraits of Philip IV., and of his 
dwarfs, court fools, and favorite come- 
dians; I had fixed in my memory the 
siern features of the great Olivares; and 
then, stepping back generations, I had 
examined Titian’s portraits of Philip II., 
and of the mighty Emperor Charles V., 
the founder of the dynasty, and Leone 
Leoni’s bronze effigies of the same great 
monarchs, which stand on the ground- 
floor of the museum in the sculpture gal- 
lery. 

The monastery of St. Laurence, the Es- 
curial, why of course that is just what I 
want to see, the ‘‘eighth wonder of the 
world,” ‘‘chalices and crosses of massie 
gold.” Yes, but if I remember rightly, 
Houssaye and his French dragoons paid 
a visit to the monastery some years ago, 
and appropriated such gold as was to be 
found there. However, let us see how 
we can go to the Escurial. One hour 
and a half from Madrid by rail, one train 
a day. You leave the capital at eight 
in the morning, spend the day at the Es- 
curial, and return in the evening just too 
late for dinner. This is comparatively 
convenient, for generally the trains in 
Spain start only every other day and ar- 
rive when they can. 

The next morning I took my ticket, 
and departed without incident. The train 
crossed the parched bed of the Manzana- 
res, whose waters barely suffice for tle 
laundry needs of the Madrileiios, passed 
across the dusty, brown, and deserted en- 
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virons of the capital, and soon entered 
the region of rocks, bowlders, ravines, 
and mountains, which reaches almost 
without interruption to the Pyrenees. 

In due course you perceive in the dis- 
tance, amongst ‘‘a company of craggy, 
barren hills,” the buildings of the Escu- 
rial. Behind the domes and towers rises 
the mighty sierra; on all sides are the 
grandiose silhouettes of gray mountains, 
and the wide sweeping horizon of inter- 
minable valleys closed in by other moun- 
tains, which the distance envelops in soft 
blue mystery; the landscape is titanic; 
the very bowlders themselves, that lie 
scattered on all sides, affect the dimen- 
sions of hills; and yet, in spite of the 
huge proportions of all that surrounds it, 
the Escurial is not lost to the eye or even 
diminished, but remains stupendous, and 
vies with the sierra itself in severe maj- 
esty. 

From the railway station a dusty road 
leads up to the village of Escorial, as the 
Spaniards write it. At closer sight the 
apparent barrenness of the situation di- 
minishes. In front of the monastery are 
vast plantations of dark green trees; here 
and there are villas with gardens; the 
village itself, which from a distance ap- 
pears a mere gray spot on the mountain- 
slope, proves to be of considerable extent, 
and, for Spain, it is neat and comparative- 
ly clean; the square in front of the town- 
hall is planted with flowers, and the in- 
habitants look less beggarly than one 
would expect. The fact is that Escorial 
is a summer resort for the Madrid people, 
who go there with their families to escape 
the heat of the capital. The state itself 
lets lodgings, and many families hire 
from the crown apartments in the inter- 
minable buildings that surround the 
Real Sitio de San Lorenzo, as the Escu- 
rial is officially called. 

All along the main street of the town, 
which rises and rises until it ends in a 
mere path up the mountain-side, the vast 
rectangular buildings of the dependencies 
of the convent-palace continue in gray 
monotony, block after block, joined to- 
gether by galleries and arches that span 
the lateral streets leading to the central 
area. On a chimney of one of these de- 
pendencies may be seen a stork’s nest, 
the only feature which distinguishes it 
from a hundred other chimneys. Let us 
turn down this street, pass under the arch, 
and here we are with the gray granite le- 
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viathan before us. The immensity of 
takes your breath away; it is not a pa 
ace, but a cyclopean town; and although 
the sun may be shining brilliantly, it 
looks sad and funereal with its gray 
walls picked out with staring joints of 
white mortar, its leaden roofs, its granite 
paved surroundings, its voleanie aspect 
This impression of something burnt, 
blasted, plutonian, of something that has 
passed through raging fire, struck me 
time after time as I looked upon the 
structure. Nor is this idea of fire inap 
propriate. The palace-convent itself is 
built in the form of a gridiron turned 
upside down, and that in memory of the 
patron, San Lorenzo, who was broiled 
by Valerian on a slow fire, and, accord- 
ing to Prudentius, bore his martyrdom 
with coolness and even jocose irony, for 
when one side was roasted he had him- 
self turned, and invited his cooks to try 
whether he tasted better underdone or 
well done. 

The plan is a rectangular parallelo- 
gram. At the four corners are towers 
with pointed roofs, which represent the 
feet of the gridiron; the church and the 
royal palace, which jut out on one facade, 
form the handle; the interior buildings, 
which unite together the two longer sides, 
form the crossbars. On two sides there 
are gardens, and on two other sides vast 
open spaces, paved with granite slabs, or 
strown with gravel, marked off by col- 
umns and chains, and further bounded by 
the immense dependencies which shut off 
the view of the Escurial from the vil- 
lage. After the pyramids, this is the 
hugest pile of granite that the hand of 
man has constructed. Facades, doors, 
vestibules, domes, towers, all are in har- 
mony with the grandeur and pharaonic 
character of the edifice. Even the gar- 
dens are sombre and austere, for they 
consist exclusively of fountains sur- 
rounded by box-trees cut in geometrical 
and labyrinthine designs. We must not 
find fault with the building because it has 
not those qualities which it was never 
intended to have. The architect was or- 
dered to raise a monument on the plan of 
a gridiron in order to recall the instru- 
ment of torture on which St. Laurence 
suffered martyrdom. This strange inter- 
ference of hagiography with architecture 
is in keeping with the character of the 
founder. The vastness of the votive mon- 
ument is in conformity with the temper 
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of a king upon whose dominions the sun 
shone “‘ all the twenty-four hours of the 
natural day,” though we may also say, 
with the old Duke of Braganza, ‘‘ he who 
made such a great vow must have had 
great fear.” Furthermore, we must re- 
member that the accomplishment of the 
vow made under the walls of St. Quentin 
was strengthened by Philip’s pious desire 
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to carry out the last wishes of Charles 
V., who left to his son the care of pro- 
viding a fitting burial-place for his dy- 
nasty. Thus the Escurial is at once a 
mausoleum, a monastery, and a palace. 
Let us begin our visit with the palace, 
but, first of all, let us relieve our mind 
of statistics and dates. The surface oc- 
cupied by the edifice is 39,000 square 
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metres; the exterior facades measure more 
than 800 metres, and are pierced by 15 
doors and 1128 windows; in the interior 
there are 16 court-yards, 86 staircases, 88 
fountains, 9 towers, and 4565 rooms; in 
the whole edifice there are more than 
10,000 windows and 2000 doors, while the 
lobbies, cloisters, and court-yards mea- 
sure in length some 75 miles. This stu- 
pendous mass of granite was begun by 
Juan Bautista, of Toledo, in 1563, and 
finished by Juan de Herrera in 1584 
The interior decoration, begun under 
Philip II., was continued by his succes- 
sors down to our own days, which have 
seen the construction of the immense 
white marble crypt called the Pantheon 
of the Infantas. The palace, situated in 
the handle of the gridiron, consists of 
suites of rooms, where may be seen very 
wonderful but rather tiresome work in 
inlaid wood, most richly wrought locks 
and mouldings of chased metal, and in- 
numerable panels of tapestry, of which 
the most interesting are those after Goya's 
cartoons made at the royal manufactory 
of Santa Barbara, at Madrid, the earliest 
in 1766. There is, however, little in these 
comparatively modern rooms that com- 
mands the serious attention of the artist 
or the student of history. Similar speci- 
mens of more or less untasteful luxury 
may be seen in a score of royal dwellings 
in other parts of Europe. Let us rather 
hasten to the rooms of Philip IL., situated 
in that part of the handle of the gridiron 
to the right of the high altar of the 
church. To reach them you traverse 
long passages paved with granite slabs, 
and lined with a dado of blue and white 
Talavera azulejos, above which the plain 
whitewashed walls rise to meet the pan- 
elled wood ceiling. Your steps echo be- 
tween the thick walls; huge keys grate 
in the locks of heavy panelled doors of 
natural wood; at every moment you ex- 
pect to meet a procession of hooded 
monks; the souvenir. of the Inquisition 
seems to haunt these changeless stones, 
and with a chill of mysterious terror 
you pass through a low door, and find 
yourself in a simple room, with a tiled 
floor and bare, whitewashed walls, re- 
lieved at their base by the usual blue and 
white tiles. The room is lighted by three 
small windows glazed with old rough 
glass, through which may be seen vast 
landscapes of dark verdure and grand 
mountain silhouettes, which prove that 
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the morose king was not so ill advised as 
some writers state when he chose the sit: 
of his cloistered palace. This is the room 
where Philip II. lived in monastie sim 
plicity, and boasted that from the foot of 
his mountain he governed the Old World 
and the New with two inches of paper 
The carpet of matting interwoven with 
gold, and with the double-headed imperial 
eagle in red, is now hung up against the 
wall, and the red tiles of the floor are 
bare. Here is the table where Philip used 
to sit and annotate state papers; here are 
his portfolio, his inkstand, his set of pi- 
geon-holes; here is the smaller table of 
his secretary, Antonio Perez; here is a 
miserable arm-chair studded with brass 
nails, and with a leather back stitched 
into checkers. On this chair the king 
used to sit; and on these two stools, 
with their cushions of greenish - brown 
velvet—the one stool bearing still traces 
of red lacquer, the other of black wood 
bound with silver—his Majesty rested his 
ulcered legs. In the alcove to the right, 
the great monarch slept on a bed doubt- 
less as vulgar and even sordid as the 
chairs and tables of his sitting- room. 
Next to the alcove is a dark oratory with 
walls of polished and panelled jasper. 
Touch a spring, the panels open and re- 
veal the grand altar of the church, and 
on the opposite side, in gilt bronze, the 
group of Charles V. kneeling in eternal 
prayer with the women of bis house be- 
side him. In this narrow oratory Phil- 
ip, in 1598, took to his bed suffering tor- 
tures, his body devoured by sores, wasting 
away literally like Job upon his dung- 
heap. Through these narrow openings 
in the jasper panels, with which the ir- 
reverent fingers of curious tourists now 
play, the monarch, worn out with care 
and sickness, peered with anxious eyes 
as the priest celebrated mass amidst the 
splendor of the capilla mayor. Here, in 
this narrow, dark, and close corner, he 
died. An inscription on the wall records 
in brief verse the graphic summary of his 
end: 
“En este estrecho recinto, 

Murié Felipe segundo, 

Cuando era pequefio el mundo 

Al hijo de Carlos quinto. 

Fué tan alto su vivir, 

Que sola el alma vivia; 

Pues aun cuerpo no tenia 

Cuando acabé de morir.” 


‘In this narrow chamber died Philip 
II. when the world was too small to con- 
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tain the son of Charles V. He lived so 
far from the earth that his soul alone was 
living; of his body there remained but 
the shadow when he finished dying.” 

In this modest and almost mean suite 
of chambers the spirit of Philip IT. still 
seems to dwell. His body rests in the 
vault of the Pantheon underneath the 
high altar on which his eyes were con- 
stantly fixed. His petty and unchival- 
rous person is evoked vividly before us 
as we imagine him sitting at his austere 
desk and presiding over that Despacho 
Universal which used to be the Council 
of Ten of Europe. Having neither taste 
nor talent for war, he sought, by means 
of intrigues and secret machinations, to 
obtain those ends which Charles V. had 
pursued by great military enterprises. 
His daily occupation was to read and 
meditate over state papers, correct the 
minutes of his clerks, and annotate the 
letters and reports of his ministers and 
ambassadors. Few monarchs worked 
more than Philip II. In his desire to see 


and do everything himself, he became 
not a mighty monarch so much as the 
chief bureaucrat of his kingdom, the 
chief spy of his employés, the chief 
surveillant of the contemporary world. 
As a lover of the fine arts Philip II. 
was in singular contradiction with Philip 
II. the rigid bureaucrat and the religious 
fanatic. In order to decorate his silent 
Thebaid, he gathered around him the ar- 
tists of the luxurious and almost pagan 
Italian Renaissance. At the same time 
he did not neglect the native artists, Na- 
varete, Morales, and others; Alonzo Co- 
ello, a Portuguese, a pupil of Raphael and 
Antonio Moro, succeeded the latter as first 
painter to Philip; but,it was on the Ital- 
ians that he relied for the decoration of the 
chureh of the Escurial, more particular- 
ly on Leone and Pompeo Leoni, and on 
the metal and marble workers Jacopo de 
Trezzo and Battista Comane, to say no- 
thing of the painters whose works have 
now found their way from the Escurial to 
the incomparable museum of the Prado. 
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The church of the Escurial is, if not the 
eighth wonder of the world, at least one 
of the most admirable and impressive of 
the great churches of Europe. The ex- 
terior does not prepare the visitor for the 
erandeur of the intepior. He may cross 
the threshold of the monastery, wander 
through the bare cloisters, gaze with weari- 
ness on furlongs of mediocre frescoes by 
Luea Giordano, Tibaldi, Barroso, and 
other fa prestos, who were only anxious 
to finish their work as quickly as possible 
in order to quit this grim solitude. He 
may visit the pleasant Court-yard of the 
Evangelists, and the Court- yard of the 
Kings, and contemplate the facade of the 
church decorated with colossal statues of 
the kings of Judah, without feeling any 
great emotion, for all this is cold, monot- 
onous, and merely funereal in aspect. 
But when he enters the church, and finds 
himself beneath the dome 320 feet high, 
resting on four pillars measuring 26 feet 


square—enormous masses of granite, which 


are nevertiieless of most elegant propor- 
tions—he no longer refuses to admire. 
Gigantic, grand, and splendid are the 
epithets that rise to his lips as he contem- 
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plates the three naves, the vaulted roof, 
the high altar, the choir at the opposite 
end of the church raised thirty feet from 
the ground and built over a flat stone 
ceiling which is a miracle of staties, for 
the vast superficies is devoid of support- 
ing pillars, and remains stable only thanks 
to the perfectly calculated pressure of the 
jointed stones. This choir is occupied by 
two rows of stalls, of various precious 
woods, carved soberly in the Corinthian 
order. To the north, in a corner, is the 
stall where Philip II. used to sit, and be- 
hind it is a secret door, through which 
he could go in and out unperceived, and 
pass to and from his apartments. On 
each side of the coro is a colossal organ 
made of Cuenca pine, the walls are cov- 
ered with frescoes, and at the end tow- 
ards the altar stands an immense lectern, 
turning at the slightest touch, on which 
are placed antiphonaries more than a yard 
high, some of them spiendidly illumina- 
ted on the finest vellum. Of these antiph- 
onaries, or libros de coro, there are no 
less than 218. Behind the prior’s seat, in 
a narrow gallery, is the celebrated white 
marble Christ on a black marble cross, 
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about which Benvenuto Cellini tells such 
a wonderful story in his autobiography. 
It bears the inscription, ‘‘ Benvenutus Cel- 
linus, civis Florent, faciebat MDLXII.” 
This crucifix was given by the Grand 
Duke Francesco de’ Medici to Philip IL., 
in 1576. From Barcelona it was carried 
to Madrid on men’s shoulders, and finally 
placed in the gallery where it now stands, 
in fron! of a window facing the Court- 
yard of the Kings. Originally the statue 
was naked; but Philip tied a handker- 
chief round the loins, and now the hand- 
kerchief has been replaced by a white 
spangled scarf. 

The grand altar is raised above the 
level of the black and white marble floor 
of the church by a flight of red-veined 
steps. The screen, 93 feet high and 
43 feet wide, designed by Herrera, con- 
sists of four tiers of columns and niches 
—the first in the Doric, the second in 
Ionic, the third in Corinthian, and the 
fourth in composite style. The columns 
are of polished jasper, with 120 gilt-bronze 
capitals and bases, and in the niches are, 
besides, eight large painted compositions, 
fifteen colossal bronze statues of the doc- 
tors of the church, the four evangelists, 
Sts. James, Andrew, Peter, John, Paul, 
the Virgin, and, surmounting all, a cruci- 
fix measuring ten feet high. The cross 
of this crucifix was hewn out of the keel 
of one of the galleons which brought Ind- 
ian gold to the Spanish monarch. 

On either side of the grand altar is 
an edifice of porphyry, marble, jasper, 
and precious stones, comprised within 
a vast arch, 50 feet high and 26 feet 
broad, resting on a basis of panels carved 
in the richest marbles, and assuming 
the shape of three doors. These doors 
form the walls of the oratories, the inte- 
rior of one of which we saw when we 
visited the apartments of Philip II. The 
panels open from within, and give light 
to the oratories, and at the same time a 
view of the altar. Over these oratories, 
in the embrasure formed by the arch, is a 
sort of mortuary chamber, or huge niche, 
nine feet deep, with walls of fine polished 
black jasper, covered with proud inscrip- 
tions in gilt-bronze letters. Two Doric 
columns of red marble support the entab- 
lature, above which is an attic with two 
columns, on which rests a triangular pedi- 
ment, while between the columns of the at- 
tic, on one side of the altar, is the escutch- 
eon of the empire, and on the opposite 


side, the arms of Spain. In these grandi 
ose niches of admirable proportions and 
noble architectonic conception are placed 
groups of figures in gilt bronze by Pom 
peo Leoni, which stand out against the 
background of black polished jasper with 
a majesty and impressive richness that do 
honor both to the artist who conceived 
them and to the monarch whose taste 
conduced to their execution. On the 
left-hand side of the chapel, al lado del 
Evangelio, as the Spaniards say, the Em 
peror Charles V. kneels before a cushion- 
ed prie-dieu, with his wife, the Empress 
Isabella; his daughter, the Infanta Dofia 
Maria; and his sisters, Eleonora and 
Maria. The inscription on the walls 
challenges future kings to surpass him; 
but, until then, to yield him the post of 
honor. On the right-hand side of the 
chapel, in the opposite niche, kneel, in 
identical postures, Philip II.; Anna, his 
fourth wife; Isabella, his third wife; and 
Maria, his first wife, at whose side is her 
son Don Carlos. It was in the oratory 
below this—his own effigy—that Philip 
IT. died, having lived long enough to con- 
template his own apotheosis. His dying 
eyes, as they peered through the door 
panels of his mortuary chamber, could 
embrace at a glance the altar, the re- 
tablo, and the group representing Charles 
V.and his family—splendid witnesses of 
his piety, and of the magnificent accom- 
plishment of the wishes of his great fa- 
ther,and of his own stupendous vows. 
These groups of gilt bronze are amongst 
the grandest funereal compositions that 
can be seen, and none are richer in as- 
pect or more curious in workmanship. 
The imperial mantle and the royal mantle, 
lined with ermine, are enamelled on the 
bronze. The double-headed black eagle 
on a gold ground, the arms of Charles V., 
and the arms of Spain on the mantle of 
Philip Il. are composed of gems inserted 
in gilt bronze; while the different masses 
of colors are obtained by inlaid pieces of 
black jasper, rouge and verd antique, lapis 
lazuli, serpentine, and a great variety of 
other stones. The colossal gilt-bronze 
escutcheons on the attics, made by Trezzo, 
are executed in the same way; the eagle 
and the complicated arms of the king- 
doms of Castille and Leon, Aragon, Por- 
tugal, Sicily, Brabant, Burgundy, and 
other states, added to the arms of the 
bouse of Austria, are represented in the 
necessary heraldic colors by means of a 
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sort of mosaic of colored stones inserted 
in the gilt-bronze frame-work. The work- 
manship is curious and admirable, and the 
effect of exceeding richness. It may be 
added that a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century states that the royal and imperial 
mantles can be removed from the figures 
and ‘‘ folded up as if they were of bro- 
cade,” but this statement has not been 
verified, at least within the memory of 
man. In itself the fact, supposing it to 
be a fact, would have no artistic interest. 
It would simply demonstrate the nicety 
and perfect execution of the work, as is 
the case with Leone Leoni’s bronze statue 
of Charles V. in the Prado Museum, 
from which the richly ornamented armor 
can be removed piece by piece, leaving a 
nude ‘statue of the emperor as remark- 
able as the armor-clad figure, which alone 
is seen by the ordinary visitor. Such 
tours de force and refinements of tech- 
nical skill were not uncommon amongst 
the great artists of the Italian Renais- 
sance. These bronze groups, nearly twice 
life size, are marvellously gilt by an artist 
named Martin Pardo, who figures in the 
accounts of the Escurial as having used 
nineteen nuggets of twenty-four carats in 
the completion of the work. 

After the church we visit the sacristy, 
and admire the magnificent sacerdotal 
vestments of cloth of gold, embroidered 
with subjects that vie in exquisiteness of 
workmanship with the finest miniatures. 
These embroideries were executed by a 
Portuguese artist, Diego Rutiner, and a 
Frenchman named Laurent de Montser- 
rate, who were successively employed by 
Philip II., and had forty workmen under 
their orders. At the end of the sacristy is 
Claudio Coello’s famous picture of the 
‘‘ apotheosis,” in this very sacristy, and 
in presence of Charles IIL., of the Holy 
Wafer or Santa Forma—a very precious 
relic which is kept in a rich chapel or 
camarin behind the picture itself. This 
picture is dated 1690. In the sacristy are 
many precious and curious objects which 
it would take pages to enumerate, for be- 
sides being a collector of objects of art 
and a Mecenas of innumerable artists of 
all kinds, Philip II. was an indefatigable 
collector of relics, of which he had more 
than seven thousand stowed away in reli- 
carios made by the most skilful and fa- 
mous goldsmiths of the day. 

On leaving the sacristy we descend 
into the royal tomb, or Pantheon, for such 
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is the term given by the Catholic Span 

iards to a Christian burial-place. This 
vault, placed exactly beneath the hig) 
altar of the church, is an octagon room 
36 feet in diameter and 38 feet high. 
You descend into it by means of a stai) 

case whose walls are lined with green 
and yellow polished jasper. The walls 
of the Pantheon are of polished marble. 
porphyry, and jasper, richly ornamented 
with gilt- bronze capitals, bases, and an 

gels, the whole executed by Italian ar 
tists after the death of Philip II. Asan 
inscription informs us, the founder of the 
Escurial built only a simple vault. Phil- 
ip III. began the present gorgeous struc- 
ture in 1617; Philip IV. completed it, and 
moved in the royal bodies on March 17, 
1654, after Diego de Velasquez had with 
his own hands fixed in its place the 
bronze crucifix by Pedro Tacca, which 
he had brought back from Italy. The 
octagon walls contain twenty-six niches 
or shelves, on each of which is a gray 
marble sarcophagus or urn of classical 
shape. On the left are the kings and on 
the right the mothers of kings, from 
Charles V. down to our own times. In 
1654 Philip IV. opened the urn contain- 
ing the remains of Charles V., and after 
looking awhile at the mummified body, 
he said, laconically,to Luisde Haro: ‘‘ Don 
Luis, cuerpo honrado.” To which the 
Prime Minister replied, ‘‘ Si, sefior, muy 
honrado.” Charles II. also opened this 
august sarcophagus, which was again open- 
ed by Ferdinand VII. after the French in- 
vasion, and once more in 1870, when the 
aspect of the mummy was carefully re- 
produced by a painter of Madrid, and 
photographs from this picture now enable 
curious tourists to carry away with them 
an authentic portrait of the corpse of the 
great emperor, whose features inspired 
so happily the brush of Titian and the 
chisel of the Leonis. 

Most of the pictures which formerly 
adorned the Escurial have now been 
placed in the museum of the Prado. 
There remain, however, in the chapter- 
house a few magnificent works by Ti- 
tian, Tintoretto, Ribera, Velasquez, and 
Vander Weyden, to see which alone 
would repay one for the journey. After 
the chapter-house we visit the library, 
famed for its riches in manuscripts, Per- 
sian and Arabic illuminated texts, hour- 
books, drawings, and other riches which 
are more or less unknown and practically 
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accessible. The books are arranged in 
fine cedar cases, the doors of which are 
filled in with copper wire gratings. Nev- 
er having been intended for vulgar use 
ind reading, the volumes were placed 
originally by the librarian Montano with 
their backs turned inwards and their gilt 


After visiting the grand but inhospi- 
table library, we find ourselves once more 
outside the palace on the open space in 
front of the chief facade. There remain 
to be visited still the monastery, the clois- 
ters, and interminable series of court- 
yards, corridors, and apartments of rare 
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edges towards the spectator, and so they 
have remained for nearly three hundred 


years. The long room of the library, 
with its freseo-painted roof, its beautiful 
wood-work, and its noble proportions, pre- 
sents a fine appearance, but, like the rest 
of the Escurial, it is silent, empty, dead, 
and useless, a prodigious monument from 
which the soul has departed. 


monotony and uniformity of aspect. We 
prefer to rest upon the impression of the 
grand architecture, and the marvels of art 
and of human pride which we have just 
contemplated with such deep interest. 
Let us stroll through the oblique arch- 
way to the left, and after winding through 
several cool court-yards, we shall find our- 
selves in the Gallery of the Convalescents, 
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and on the long terrace called the Prom- 
enade of the Monks, a flowerless garden 
of trim boxwood and trickling fountains 
planted along a broad terrace which com- 
mands a view over a limitless panorama 
of mountains and valleys. As we look 
along the perspective of the monastery at 
this point, with the adust sierra rising in 
the background, we realize at once the 
grandeur of the site, and the impression 
of solemn majesty that can be conveyed 
by colossal rectangularity. It is indeed 
a palace of death raised in the midst of 
an arid chaos of stony ravines, gray rocks, 
and bare mountains, whose rugged skele- 
tons push through their scant clothing of 
parched earth. But is not such a palace 
and such a site singularly in harmony with 
the characters and lives of the sullen and 
silent kings who succeeded Charles V., 
and whose generations ended in the som- 
bre madness of Charles II., the same who 


from the melancholy mountain wilds that 
rise behind the palace sent one day to his 
queen, Marie Louise of Orleans, enclosed 
in a box of gold filigree and accompanied 
by a rosary of scented wood, this laconic 
note, which Victor Hugo has put in a 
verse of his ‘‘ Ruy Blas”: ‘*‘ Madame, il fait 
grand vent, et j'ai tué six loups”? 

Deeply impressed with all that I had 
seen, and still haunted by the figures and 
memories of the sinister sovereigns of the 
house of Austria, whom great artists have 
immortalized in bronze, marble, and paint- 
ing, 1 wandered through court-yard after 
court-yard until at last I found myself 
outside the sombre precincts of the Escu- 
rial, and climbing up the sierra along the 
very ravine where Charles II. used to 
range for days together, like a troubled 
soul hovering around its sepulchre. Here, 
far from the din of the world, the spell- 
bound king—hechizado, bewitched, as his 
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people called him—did not hear the sound 
of the ambitious ones who were disputing 
his empire. Here the death-knell of his 
dynasty summoning Europe to arms did 
not reach his tortured ears. Alone, ab- 
sorbed in his sombre visions, he could re- 
flect over the ruin of his race and the 
dilapidation of his realm. Such must, 
indeed, have been the subjects of his med- 
itations; for, like all the princes of his 
race, he was possessed by the genius of 
death. His remote ancestor, Charles the 
Bold, took a hellish joy in mere carnage. 
Jeanne la Folle, mother of Charles V., 
earried throughout Spain in a litter the 
embalmed corpse of her husband, the 
archduke, laid it on a nuptial couch, and 
watehed over it fifty years. Charles V. 
at Saint Just had his funeral rehearsed. 
Philip IL. buried himself alive in the 
Escurial, and a few hours before he died 
he placed his crown upon a death’s head. 
Philip IV. used to sleep in his coffin. 
Charles II. himself had the urns of his 
ancestors opened, and looked upon the 
mummies of Charles V., Philip I1., Philip 
[II., his mother (Anne of Austria), and, 
last of all, his young wife (Marie Louise 
of Orleans), who had been the only joy 
and the only love of his miserable exist- 
The wretched monarch beheld un- 
moved the corpses of his ancestors. When 
his mother appeared before this new Ham- 
let, he coldly kissed her withered hand. 
When the corpse of Marie Louise was re- 
vealed, his heart burst, tears gushed from 
his eyes, he fell with outstretched arms 
upon the open bier, and kissed the cold 
mummy, sobbing bitterly, and saying, 
‘Mi reina {my queen], in less than a 
year I shall come to keep you company.” 
A few months later Charles II. died, 
leaving the crown of Spain to the Duke 
of Anjou, to whom he bequeathed also 
his melancholy madness, for, after forty 
years of submission to the etiquette of 
Philip IL. and to the gloom of the Escu- 
rial, Philip V. went mad in his turn. 
While I was wandering along, turning 
from time to time to view from the heights 
the ensemble of the cloister-palace that 
was now spread out on the hill-side be- 
low, and interrupting my reflections only 
to contemplate the severe landscape of 
the arid mountains, the bowlders, and the 
scanty watercourse that came trickling 
down from the distant sierras, I arrived 
on a rough plateau, a stony desert strown 
with white linen bleaching in the sun, 
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and animated with the picturesque forms 
of village maidens and withered crones, 
who were bending over the pools amidst 
the jagged gray rocks, and industriously 
soaping and washing clothes. The sun 
was blazing gloriously over the parched 
hills, whose sawlike profiles stood out 
with cruel teeth sharply defined against 
the implacable blue sky. Not a shrub, 
not a flower, not a thistle even, varied 
the monotony of the expanse of brown 
grass and gray rocks. Not a sound was 
to be heard except that of the washer- 
women beating the wet clothes with their 
flat wooden mallets. Then suddenly a 
long wail issued from the lips of one of 
the younger maidens, and with those wild 
quaverings and long-drawn-out trills pe- 
culiar to the music of the Moors, she sang 
a verse of penetrating sadness, of which 
the literal translation would run thus: 

“The light of my intelligence has told 
me that there is nothing more sad than 
to wish to love and yet not be able to 
love.” 

Fascinated by the wild Oriental rhythm, 
and struck by the intense feeling of the 
words, I sat down under the shadow of a 
great rock and waited. Soon the same 
voice began another quavering wail, and 
the words ran thus, the first sentence be- 
ing repeated at the beginning and the 
end: 

‘**T have become blind by force of weep- 
ing for thee, but what matters my blind- 
ness since my eyes served me only to look 
upon thy face?” 

Alas,! is there, then, no joy possible in 
this dolorous land of maniac kings and 
sepulchral places?) Does the sombre spec- 
tre of Philip Il. haunt even the peasant 
women of the modern village of Escori- 
al? Is there no escape from the oppres- 
sion of the past? I was asking myself 
these despairing questions when one of 
the women and a little girl passed by, and 
in reply to my salutation they gave me 
pleasant greetings, accompanied by an art- 
less human smile, and so I hastened away 
from the desert of granite, treasuring up 
that vision of happy faces all the more pre- 
ciously as I had begun to doubt whether, 
in the all-pervading grimness and haunt- 
ing melancholy, I should be able to avoid 
the contagion that had triumphed over 
the reason of a whole dynasty of kings. 
Verily in and around the Escurial, as old 
James Howell said, ‘‘ there is nothing that 
is vulgar.” 
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[ Monochromes. | 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 





I. 
QUESTION. 
HALL it be after the long misery 
Of easeless pillows, and the waste of flesh 
In sickness, till some worn and widening mesh 


@ rays out at last, and lets the soul go free? 


Or, shall some violent accident suddenly 
Dismiss it, or some black cloud in the brain 
Lower till life maddens against life amain ? 

Where, in what land, or on what lonely sea? 
When, in the light of what unrisen sun ? 
Under what fatal planet? There is none 

Can tell, or know aught but that it shall be: 
The one thing certain which all other things 
Have taught my being in its inmost springs 

To feel the sole impossibility. 





Which I would give all that I have to stay; 
How wildly I hurry, for the change I crave 
To hurl myself into the changeless grave! 


IIT. 

COMPANY. 
I THOUGHT, ‘‘ How terrible, if I were seen 
Just as in will and deed I have always been! 
And if this were the fate that I must face 
At the last day, and all else were God's grace, 
How must I shrink and cower before them there, 
Stripped naked to the soul and beggared bare 
Of every rag of seeming!” Then, **‘ Why, no,” 
I thought, ‘‘ why should I, if the rest are so?” 


TO-MORROW. 

ALD fraud, I know you in that gay disguise, 
That air of hope, that promise of surprise: 
Beneath your bravery, as you come this way, 
I see the sordid presence of To-day; 

And I shall see there, before you are gone, 
All the dull Yesterdays that I have known. 


v. 
FRIENDS AND FOES. 
BITTER the things one’s enemies will say 
Against one sometimes when one is away, 
But of a bitterness far more intense 
The things one’s friends will say in one’s defence. 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 
NNOCENT spirits, bright, immaculate ghosts! 
Why throng your heavenly hosts, 
As eager for their birth 
In this sad home of death, this sorrow-haunted earth ? 


Beware! Beware! Content you where you are, 

And shun this. evil star, 

Where we who are doomed to die, 

Have our brief being and pass, we know not where or why. 


We have not to consent or to refuse; 

It is not ours to choose: 

We come because we must, 

We know not by what law, if unjust or if 


The doom is on us, as it is on you, 

That nothing can undo; 

And all in vain you warn: 

As your fate is to die, our fate is to be born. 


THE BEWILDERED GUEST. 
WAS not asked if I should like to come. 

I have not seen my host here since I came, 

Or had a word of welcome in his name. 

Some say that we shall never see him, and some 
That we shall see him elsewhere, and then know 

Why we were bid. How long I am to stay 

I have not the least notion. None, they say, 
Was ever told when he should come or go. 

But every now and then there bursts upon 

The song and mirth a lamentable noise, 

A sound of shrieks and sobs, that strikes our joys 
Dumb in our breasts; and then, some one is gone. 
They say we meet him. None knows where or when. 
We know we shall not meet him here again. 





HOPE. 
ES, death is at the bottom of the cup, 
And every one that lives must drink it up; 
And yet between the sparkle at the top 
And the black lees where lurks that bitter drop, 
There swims enough good liquor, Heaven knows, 
To ease our hearts of all their other woes. 


The bubbles rise in sunshine at the brim; 

That drop below is very far and dim; 

The quick fumes spread and shape us such bright dreams 
That in the glad delirium it seems 

As though by some deft sleight, if so we willed, 

That drop untasted might be somehow spilled. 


RESPITE. 
MROWSING, the other afternoon, I lay 
In that sweet interlude that falls between 
Waking and sleeping, when all being is seen 
Of one complexion, and the vague dreams play 
Among the thoughts, and the thoughts go astray 
Among the dreams. My mother, who has been 
Dead almost half my life, appeared to lean 
Above me, a boy, in a house far away, 
That once was home, and all the troubled years 
That have been since, were as if they were not. 
The voices that are hushed were in my ears, 
The looks and motions that I had forgot 
Were in my eyes; and they disowned the tears 
That now again beneath their lids are hot. 








MY UPPER SHELVES. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


LOSE at my feet in stolid rows they sit, 
The grave great tomes that furnish forth my wit; 
Like reverend oaks they are of Academe, 
Within whose shade broods Science, staid of mien. 
I honor them and hearken to their lore, 
And with a formal fondness view them o’er; 
As ever with the wise, they have the floor! 


But high on top, all other books above, 

The precious pocket volumes that I love 
Forgather, in a Friends’ Society 

Whose silences are pregnant unto me. 

The poets be there, companions tried and true 
On many a walk, for many a fireside brew: 
The golden lays of Greece, the grace urbane 
Of Roman Horace; or some later strain 

From lyre Elizabethan, passion-strong; 

From minnesinger or from master-song; 

And down the tuneful choirs of nearer days, 
The chants of Hugo, or the soulful praise 

Of Wordsworth, tranced among his native fells; 
The orphic art of Emerson; the wail 

Of Heine, ever slave to Beauty’s spells; 

The voice of Tennyson in many a musing tale. 
These and their fellows poise above my head, 
And at their beck imperious I am led 

Through all delights of living and of dead. 


Less weighty, say you? All aerial things 

That float on fancies or that fly on wings 

Are small of bulk, and hence soar heaven-high; 
They have all manner of wild sweet escapes 

From bonds of earth, and so they do not die 

As die these grosser, more imprisoned shapes. 

My upper shelves uphold a mystic crowd, 

Whose lightest word, though scarcely breathed aloud, 
Will all outweigh a million folios 

That groan with wisdom and with scholar-woes, 

So long as love is love and blooms a sole red rose! 


THE REFUGEES.* 
A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS. 
BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


PART I.—THE OLD WORLD. 


Cuapter XVI. and by the aid of his sister's gold he had 
P 2 managed that their journey should not 

VERE TES DEVIL DRiVES. be a very rapid one. On reaching the 
\ ONSIEUR DE VIVONNE had laid branch road he had ordered the coach- 
Vi his ambuscade with discretion. With man to drive some little distance along 
a closed carriage and a band of chosen it, and had tethered all the horses to a 
ruffians he had left the palace a good fence under his charge. He had then 
half-hour before the King’s messengers, stationed one of the band as a sentinel 

* Begun in January number, 1893. 
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AT THE HORSE, DESPARD, AT THE 


some distance up the main highway to 
flash a light when the two couriers were 
approaching. A stout cord had been 
fastened eighteen inches from the ground 
to the trunk of a way-side sapling, and on 
receiving the signal the other end was 
tied to a gate-post upon the further 
side. The two cavaliers could not pos- 
sibly see it, coming as it did at the 
very curve of the road, and as a conse- 
quence their horses fell heavily to the 
ground, and brought them down with 
them. In an instant the dozen ruffians, 
who had lurked in the shadow of the 
trees, sprang out upon them, sword in 
hand; but there was no movement from 
either of their victims. De Catinat lay 
breathing heavily, one leg under his 
horse’s neck, and the blood trickling in 
a thin stream down his pale face, and 
falling, drop by drop, on to his silver 
shoulder-straps. Amos Green was un- 
wounded, but his injured girth had given 
way in the fall, and he had been hurled 
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from his horse on 
to the hard road 
with a violence 
which had drive; 
every particle 
breath from s 
body. 

Monsieur de 
vonne had lit a 
tern, and had flas}; 
ed it upon the faces 
of the two uncon 
scious men. ‘ This 
is bad business, Ma 
jor Despard,”’ said 
he to the man next 


him. ‘“*T believe 
that they are both 
gone.” 


“Tut! tut! By 
my soul, men did 
not die like that 
when I was young!” 
answered the other 
leaning forward his 
fierce grizzled fac 
into the light of the 
lantern. ‘‘ I’ve been 
cast from my horse 
as often as there are 
tags to my doublet 
but, save for the 
snap of a bone o1 
two, I never had 
any harm from it 
Pass your rapier under the third rib « 
the horses, De la Touche; they will never 
be fit to set hoof to ground again.” 

Two sobbing gasps, and the thud « 
their straining necks falling back to 
earth told that the two steeds had gone 
to the end of their troubles. 

‘“ Where is Latour?” asked Monsieur 


\ 


HORSE!’ 


de Vivonne. ‘‘ Achille Latour has studied 
medicine at Montpellier. Where is he 
‘**Here I am, your Excellency. It is 


not for me to boast, but I am as handy 
a man with a lancet as with a rapier, 
and it was an evil day for some sick folk 
when I first took to buff and bandolier. 
Which would you-have me look to?” 

‘*This one in the road.” 

The trooper bent over Amos Green. 
‘He is not long for this world,” said he 
‘**T can tell it by the catch of his breath.” 

‘** And what is his injury?” 

‘‘A subluxation of the epigastrium. 
Ah, the words of learning will still come 
to my tongue, but it is hard to put into 
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eommon terms. Methinks that it were 


well for me to pass my dagger through 
his throat, for his end is very near.” 
‘Not for your life!” cried the leader. 
“Tf he die without wound, they cannot 
lay it to our charge. Turn now to the 


other. 

The man bent over De Catinat, and 
placed his hand upon his heart. As he 
did so the soldier heaved a long sigh, 
opened his eyes, and gazed about him 
with the face of one who knows neither 
where he is nor how he came there. De 
Vivonne, who had drawn his hat down 
over his eyes, and muffled the lower part 
of his face in his mantle, took out his 
flask, and poured a little of the contents 
down the injured man’s throat. In an 
instant a dash of color had come back 
into the guardsman’s bloodless cheeks, 
and the light of memory into his eyes. 
He struggled up on to his feet, and strove 
furiously to push away those who held 
him. But his head still swam, and he 
could searce hold himself erect. 

‘I must to Paris!” he gasped; ‘I 
must to Paris! It is the King’s mission. 
You stop me at your peril!” 

‘‘He has no hurt save a scratch,” said 
the ex-doctor. 

‘Then hold him fast. And first carry 
the dying man to the carriage.” 

The lantern threw but a small ring of 
yellow light, so that when it had been 
carried over to De Catinat, Amos Green 
was left lying in the shadow. Now they 
brought the light back to where the young 
man lay. But there was no sign of him. 
He was gone. 

For a moment the little group of ruf- 
fians stood staring, the light of their 
lantern streaming up upon their plumed 
hats, their fierce eyes, and: savage faces. 
Then a burst of oaths broke from them, 
and De Vivonne caught the false doctor 
by the throat, and hurling him down, 
would have choked him upon the spot, 
had the others not dragged them apart. 

‘You lying dog!” he cried. ‘‘Is this 
your skill? The man has fled, and we 
are ruined !” 

‘* He has done it in his death-struggle,” 
gasped the other, hoarsely, sitting up and 
rubbing his throat.* ‘‘I tell you that he 
was in extremis. He cannot be far off.”’ 

‘That is true. He cannot be far off,” 
cried De Vivonne. ‘‘ He has neither horse 
nor arms. You, Despard and Raymond 
de Carnac, guard the other, that he play 
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us no trick. Do you, Latour, and you, 
Turberville, ride down the road, and wait 
by the south gate. If he enter Paris at 
all, he must come in that way. If you 
get him, tie him before you on your 
horse, and bring him to the rendezvous. 
In any case, it matters little, for he is a 
stranger, this fellow, and only here by 
chance. Now lead the other to the car- 
riage, and we shall get away before an 
alarm is given.” 

The two horsemen rode off in pursuit 
of the fugitive, and De Catinat, still 
struggling desperately to escape, was 
dragged down the St. Germain road and 
thrust into the carriage, which had waited 
at some distance while these incidents 
were being enacted. Three of the horse- 
men rode ahead, the coachman was curtly 
ordered to follow them, and De Vivonne, 
having despatched one of the band with 
a note to his sister, followed after the 
coach with the remainder of his despe- 
radoes. 

The unfortunate guardsman bad now 
entirely recovered his senses, and found 
himself with a strap round his ankles, 
and another round his wrists, a captive 
inside a moving prison which lumbered 
heavily along the country road. He 
had been stunned by the shock of his 
fall, and his leg was badly bruised by the 
weight of his horse; but the cut on his 
forehead was a mere trifle, and the bleed- 
ing had already ceased. His mind, how- 
ever, pained him more than his body. 
He sank his head into his pinioned hands, 
and stamped madly with his feet, rocking 
himself to and fro in his despair. What 
a fool, a treble fool, he had been! He, 
an old soldier, who had seen something 
of war, to walk with open eyes into such 
atrap! The King had chosen him, of all 
men, as a trusty messenger, and yet he 
had failed him—and failed him so igno- 
miniously, without shot fired or sword 
drawn. He was warned, too. warned by 
a young man who knew nothing of court 
intrigue, and who was guided only by 
the wits which nature had given him. 
De Catinat dashed himself down upon 
the leather cushion in the agony of bis 
thoughts. 

But then came a return of that com- 
mon-sense which lies so very closely be- 
neath the impetuosity of the Celt. The 
matter was done now, and he must see 
if it could not be mended. Amos Green 
had escaped. That was one grand point 
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in his favor. And Amos Green had 
heard the King’s message, and realized 
its importance. It was true that he 
knew nothing of Paris, but surely a man 
who could pick his way at night through 
the forests of Maine would not be balked 
in finding so well known a house as that 
of the Archbishop of Paris. But then 
there came a sudden thought which 
turned De Catinat’s heart to lead. The 
city gates were locked at eight o’clock in 
the evening. It was now nearly nine. 
It would have been easy for him, whose 
uniform was a voucher for his message, 
to gain his way through. But how could 
Amos Green, a foreigner and a civilian, 
hope to pass? It was impossible, clearly 
impossible. And yet, somehow, in spite 
of the impossibility, he still clung to a 
vague hope that a man so full of energy 
and resource might find some way out 
of the difficulty. 

And then the thought of escape oc- 
curred to his mind. Might he not even 
now be in time, perhaps, to carry his own 
message? Who were these men who had 
seized him? They had said nothing to 
give him a hint as to whose tools they 
were. Monsieur and the Dauphin oc- 
curred to his mind. Probably one or the 
other. He had only recognized one of 
them, old Major Despard, a man who 
frequented the low wine shops of Ver- 
sailles, and whose sword was ever at the 
disposal of the longest purse. And where 
were these people taking him to? It 
might be to his death. But if they 
wished to do away with him, why should 
they have brought him back to conscious- 
ness? and why this carriage and drive? 
Full of curiosity, he peered out of the 
windows. 

A horseman was riding close up on 
either side; but there was glass in front 
of the carriage, and through this he 
could gain some idea as to his where- 
abouts. The clouds had cleared now, 
and the moon was shining brightly, bath- 
ing the whole wide landscape in its 
shimmering light. To the right lay the 
open country, broad plains with clumps 
of woodland, and the towers of castles 
pricking out from above the groves. A 
heavy bell was ringing in some monas- 
tery, and its dull booming came and 
went with the breeze. On the left, but 
far away, lay the glimmer of Paris. 
They were leaving it rapidly behind. 
Whatever his destination, it was neither 


the capital nor Versailles.” Then he be 
gan to count the chances of eseape. Hix 
sword had been removed, and his pisto|s 
were still in the holsters beside his 1); 
fortunate horse. He was unarmed, t})e)) 
even if he could free himself, and jj, 
captors were at least a dozen in number. 
There were three on ahead, riding abreas; 
along the white moonlit road. They 
there was one on each side, and he should 
judge by the clatter of hoofs that there 
could not be fewer than half a dozen be 
hind. That would make exactly twelve. 
including the coachman, too many, sure 
ly, for an unarmed man to hope to batffle. 
At the thought of the coachman he had 
glanced through the glass front at the 
broad back of the man, and he had sud 
denly, in the glimmer of the carriage 
lamp, observed something which struck 
him with horror. 

The man was evidently desperately 
wounded. It was strange indeed tliat 
he could still sit there and flick his whip 
with so terrible an injury. In the back 
of his great red coat, just under the left 
shoulder-blade, was a gash in the cloth, 
where some weapon had passed, and al! 
round was a wide patch of dark scarlet 
which told its own tale. Nor was this 
all. As he raised his whip, the moon 
light shone upon his hand, and De Cati 
nat saw with a shudder that it also was 
splashed and clogged with blood. The 
guardsman craned his neck to catch a 
glimpse of the man’s face; but his broad- 
brimmed hat was drawn low, and the 
high collar of his driving-coat was raised, 
so that his features were in the shadow. 
This silent man in front of him, with the 
horrible marks upon his person, sent a 
chill to De Catinat’s valiant heart, and he 
muttered over one of Marot’s Huguenot 
psalms; for who but the foul fiend him- 
self would drive a coach with those crim- 
soned hands and with a sword driven 
through his body? 

And now they had come to a spot 
where the main road ran onwards, but 
a smaller side track wound away down 
the steep slope of a hill, and so in the 
direction of the Seine. The advanc 
guard had kept to the main road, and 
the two horsemen on either side were 
trotting in the same direction, when, to 
De Catinat’s amazement, the carriage sud- 
denly swerved to one side, and in an in 


stant plunged down the steep incline, the 


two stout horses galloping at their top 
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most speed, the coachman standing up 
and lashing furiously at them, and the 
clumsy old vehicle bounding along in a 
way which threw him backwards and 
forwards from one seat to the other. 
Behind him he could hear a shout of 
consternation from the escort, and then 
the rush of galloping hoofs. Away they 
flew, the road-side poplars dancing past 
at either window, the horses thunder- 
ing along with their stomachs to the 
earth, and that demon driver still waving 
those horrible red hands in the moon- 
light and screaming out to the maddened 
steeds. Sometimes the carriage jolted 
one way, sometimes another, swaying fu- 
riously, and running on two side wheels 
as though it must every instant go over. 
And yet, fast as they went, their pur- 
went faster still. The rattle of 
their hoofs was at their very backs, and 
suddenly at one of the windows there 
came into view the red distended nostrils 
of a horse. Slowly it drew forward, the 
muzzle, the eye, the ears, the mane, com- 
ing into sight as the rider still gained 
them, and then above them the 
fierce face of Despard and the gleam of 
a brass pistol barrel. 


suers 


upon 


‘At the horse, Despard, at the horse!” 
cried an authoritative voice from behind. 
The pistol flashed, and the coach lurch- 
ed over as one of the horses gave a con- 


vulsive spring. But the driver still 
shrieked and lashed with his whip, while 
the carriage bounded onwards. 

But now the road turned a sudden 
curve, and there, right in front of them, 
not a hundred paces away, was the Seine, 
running cold and still in the moonshine. 
The bank on either side of the highway 
ran straight down without any break to 
the water’s edge. There was. no sign of a 
bridge, and a black shadow in the centre 
of the stream showed where the ferry-boat 
was returning after conveying some be- 
lated travellers across. The driver never 
hesitated, but gathering up the reins, he 
urged the frightened creatures into the 
river. They hesitated, however, when 
they first felt the cold water about their 
hocks, and even as they did so one of 
them, with a low moan, fell over upon 
her side. Despard’s bullet had found its 
mark, Like a fiash the coachman hurled 
himself from the box and plunged into 
the stream; but the pursuing horsemen 
were all round him before this, and half 
a dozen hands had seized him ere he 
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could reach deep water, and had dragged 
him to the bank. His broad hat had 
been struck off in the struggle, and De 
Catinat saw his face in the moonshine. 
Great heavens! It was Amos Green. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DUNGEON OF PORTILLAC, 


THE desperadoes were as much aston- 
ished as was De Catinat when they 
found that they had recaptured in this 
extraordinary manner the messenger 
whom they had given up for lost. A 
volley of oaths and exclamations broke 
from them as, on tearing off the huge 
red coat of the coachman, they disclosed 
the sombre dress of the young American. 

‘“‘A thousand thunders!” cried one. 
‘* And this is the man whom that devil's 
brat Latour would make out to be dead!” 

‘** And how came he here ?” 

‘* And where is Etienne Arnaud?” 

‘‘He has stabbed Etienne. See the 
great cut in the coat!” 

‘*Ay; and see the color of his hand! 
He has stabbed him, and taken his coat 
and hat.” 

‘*What! while we 
stone’s-cast !” 

‘* Ay; there is no other way out of it.” 

‘**By my soul!” cried old Despard, ** I 
had never much love for old Etienne, 
but I have emptied a cup of wine with 
him before now, and I shall see that he 
has justice. Let us cast these reins round 
the fellow’s neck and hang him upon 
this tree.” 

Several pairs of hands were already 
unbuckling the harness of the dead horse, 
when De Vivonne pushed his way into 
the little group, and with a few curt 
words checked their intended violence. 

‘*Tt is as much as your lives are worth 
to touch him,” said he. 

‘*But he has slain Etienne Arnaud.” 

‘That score may be séttled afterwards. 
To-night he is the King's messenger. Is 
the other all safe ?” 

‘Yes, he is here.” 

‘*Tie this man, and put him in beside 
him. Unbuckle the traces of the dead 
horse. So! Now, De Carnac, put your 
own into the harness. You can mount 
the box and drive, for we have not very 
far to go.” 

The changes were rapidly made; Amos 
Green was thrust in beside De Catinat, 
and the carriage was soon toiling up the 
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steep incline which it had come down so 
precipitately. The American had said 
not a word since his capture, and had re- 
mained absolutely stolid, with his hands 
crossed over his chest whilst his fate was 
under discussion. Now that he was 
alone once more with his comrade, how- 
ever, he frowned and muttered like a 
man who feels that fortune has used him 
badly. 

‘Those infernal horses!” he grumbled. 
‘“Why, an American horse would have 
taken to the water like aduck. Manya 
time have I swum my old stallion Saga- 
more across the Hudson. Once over the 
river, we should have had a clear lead to 
Paris.” 

‘*My dear friend,” cried De Catinat, 
laying his manacled hands upon those of 
his comrade, ‘‘can you forgive me for 
speaking as I did upon the way from 
Versailles ?” 

‘Tut, man! I never gave it a thought.” 

‘You were right a thousand times, 
and I was, as you said, a fool—a blind, 
obstinate fool. How nobly you have 
stood by me! But how came you there? 
Never in my life have I been so aston- 
ished as when I saw your face.” 

Amos Green chuckled to himself. ‘I 
thought that maybe it would be a sur- 
prise to you if you knew who was driv- 
ing you,” said he. ‘‘ When I was thrown 
from my horse I lay quiet, partly because 
I wanted to get a grip of my breath, and 
partly because it seemed to me to be more 
healthy to lie than to stand with all those 
swords clinking in my ears. Then they 
all got round you, and I rolled into the 
ditch, crept along it, got on the cross- 
road in the shadow of the trees, and was 
beside the carriage before ever they knew 
that I was gone. I saw in a flash that 
there was only one way by which I could 
be of use to you. The coachman was 
leaning round with his head turned to 
see what was going on behind him. I 
out with my knife, sprang up on the 
front wheel, and stopped his tongue for- 
ever.” 

‘* What! without a sound!” 

‘*T have not lived among the Indians 
for nothing.” 

** And then?” 

“IT pulled him down into the ditch, 
and I got into his coat and his hat. I 
did not sealp him.” 

‘‘Sealp him! Great heavens! Such 
things are only done among savages.” 


‘‘ Ah! I thought that maybe it was no; 
the custom of the country. I am glad 
now that I did not do it. I had hardjy 
got the reins before they were all back 
and bundled you into the coach. I wags 
not afraid of their seeing me, but I was 
scared lest I should not know which road 
to take, and so set them on the trail. But 
they made it easy to me by sending some 
of their riders in front, so I did well uy 
til I saw that bytrack and made a run 
for it. We'd have got away, too, if that 
rogue hadn’t shot the horse, and if the 
beasts had faced the water.” 

The guardsman again pressed his com- 
rade’s hands. ‘‘ You have been as true 
to me as hilt to blade,” said he. ‘It 
was a bold thought and a bold deed.” 

‘‘And what now?” asked the Ameri- 
can. 

‘*I do not know who these men are, 
and I do not know whither they are tak 
ing us.” 

‘To their villages, likely, to burn us.” 

De Catinat laughed in spite of his aux- 
iety. ‘‘ You will have it that we are 
back in America again,” said he. ‘‘ They 
don’t do things in that way in France.” 

“They seem free enough with hang 
ing in France. I tell you, I felt like a 
smoked-out ‘coon when that trace was 
round my neck.” 

‘*T fancy that they are taking us to some 
place where they can shut us up until this 
business blows over.” 

** Well, they'll need to be smart about 
it.” 

‘“ Why?” 

‘** Else maybe they won't find us when 
they want us.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

For answer, the American, with a twist 
and a wriggle, drew his two hands apart, 
and held them in front of his comrade’s 
face. ' 

‘*Bless you, it is the first thing they 
teach the pappooses in an Indian wigwam. 
I’ve got out of a Huron’s thongs of raw 
hide before now, and it ain’t very likely 
that a stiff stirrup leather will hold me. 
Put your hands out.” With a few dex 
terous twists he loosened De Catinat’s 
bonds, until he also was able to slip his 
hands free. ‘‘ Now for your feet, if you! 
put them up. They'll find that we are 
easier to catch than to hold.” 

But at that moment the carriage began 
to slow down, and the clank of the hoofs 
of the riders in front of them died sud- 
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denly away. Peeping through the win- 
dows, the prisoners saw a huge dark 
building stretching in front of them, so 
hich and so broad that the night shroud- 
ed it in upon every side. A great arch- 
wavy hung above them, and the lamps 
shone on the rude wooden gate, studded 
with ponderous clamps and nails. In 
the upper part of the door was a small 
square iron grating,and through this they 
could catch a glimpse of the gleam of a 
lantern and of a bearded face which 
looked out at them. De Vivonne, stand- 
ing in his stirrups, craned his head up 
towards the grating, so that the two men 
most interested could hear little of the 
conversation which followed. They saw 
only that the horseman held a gold ring 
up in the air, and that the face above, 
which had begun by shaking and frown- 
ing, was now nodding and smiling. An 
instant later the head disappeared, the 
door swung open with a screaming of 
hinges, and the carriage drove on into 
the court-yard beyond, leaving the escort, 
with the exception of De Vivonne, out- 
As the horses pulled up, a knot of 
rough fellows clustered round, and the 
two prisoners were dragged roughly out. 


side. 


In the light of the torches which flared 
around them they could see that they 
were hemmed in by high turreted walls 


upon every side. A bulky man with a 
bearded face, the same whom they had 
seen at the grating, was standing in the 
centre of the group of armed men issu- 
ing his orders. 

“To the upper dungeon, Simon!” he 
cried. ‘‘ And see that they have two bun- 
dles of straw and a loaf of bread until 
we learn our master’s will.” 

‘‘T know not who your master may 
be,” said De Catinat, ‘‘but I would ask 
you by what warrant he dares to stop 
two messengers of the King while travel- 
ling in his service ?” 

‘By St. Denis, if my master play the 
King a trick, it will but be tie and tie,” 
the stout man answered, with a grin. 
‘‘But no more talk! Away with them, 
Simon, and you answer to me for their 
safe-keeping.” 

It was in vain that De Catinat raved 
and threatened, invoking the most terri- 
ble menaces upon all who were concerned 
in detaining him. Two stout knaves 
thrusting him from behind and one drag- 
ging in front forced him through a nar- 
row gate and along a stone-flagged pas- 
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sage, a small man in black buckram with 
a bunch of keys in one hand and a swing- 
ing lantern in the other leading the way. 
Their ankles had been so tied that they 
could but take steps of a foot in length. 
Shuffling along, they made their way 
down three successive corridors and 
through three doors, each of which was 
locked and barred behind them. Then 
they ascended a winding stone stair, hol- 
lowed out in the centre by the feet of 
generations of prisoners and of jailers, 
and finally they were thrust into a small 
square dungeon, and two trusses of straw 
were thrown in after them. An instant 
later a heavy key turned in the lock, and 
they were left to their own meditations. 

Very grim and dark those meditations 
were in the case of De Catinat. A stroke 
of good luck had made him at court, and 
now this other of ill fortune had de- 
stroyed him. It would be in vain that 
he should plead his own powerlessness. 
He knew his royal master well. He was 
a man who was munificent when his or- 
ders were obeyed, and inexorable when 
they miscarried. No excuse availed with 
him. An unlucky man was as abhorrent 
to him as a negligent one. In this great 
crisis the King had trusted him with an 
all-important message, and that message 
had not been delivered. What could save 
him now from disgracegand from ruin? 
He cared nothing for the dim dungeon 
in which he found himself, nor for the 
uncertain fate which hung over his head, 
but his heart turned to lead when he 
thought of his blasted career, and of the 
triumph of those whose jealousy had 
been aroused by his rapid promotion. 
There were his people in Paris, too—his 
sweet Adéle, his old uncle, who had been 
as good as a father to him. What protect- 
or would they have in their troubles now 
that he had lost the power that might 
have shielded them? How long would 
it be before they were éxposed once more 
to the brutalities of Dalbert and his dra- 
goons? He clinched his teeth at the 
thought, and threw himself down with a 
groan upon the litter of straw dimly vis- 
ible in the faint light which streamed 
through the single window. 

But his energetic comrade had yielded 
to no feeling of despondency. ‘The in- 
stant that the clang of the prison door 
had assured him that he was safe from 
interruption he had slipped off the bonds 
which held him and had felt all round 
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the walls and flooring to see what man- 
ner of place this might be. His search 
had ended in the discovery of a small 
fireplace at one corner, and of two great 
clumsy billets of wood, which seemed to 
have been left there to serve as pillows 
for the prisoners. Having satisfied him- 
self that the chimney was so small that it 
was utterly impossible to pass even his 
head up it, he drew the two blocks of 
wood over to the window, and was able, 
by placing one above the other and stand- 
ing on tiptoe on the highesi, to reach the 
bars which guarded it. Drawing him- 
self up, and fixing one toe in an inequal- 
ity of the wall, he managed to look out 
on to the court-yard which they had just 
quitted. The carriage and De Vivonne 
were passing out through the gate as he 
looked, and he heard a moment later the 
slam of the heavy door and the clatter of 
hoofs from the troop of horsemen out- 
side. The seneschal and his retainers 
had disappeared; the torches, too, were 
gone, and, save for the measured tread of 
a pair of sentinels in the yard twenty feet 
beneath him, all was silent throughout 
the great castle. 

And a very great castle it was. Even 
as he hung there with straining hands his 
eyes were running in admiration and 
amazement over the huge wall in front 
of him, with its fringe of turrets and pin- 
nacles and battlements all lying so still 
and cold in the moonlight. Strange 
thoughts will slip into a man’s head at 
the most unlikely moments. He remem- 
bered suddenly a bright summer day over 
the water when first he had come down 
from Albany, and how his father had met 
him on the wharf by the Hudson, and 
had taken him through the water-gate to 
see Peter Stuyvesant’s house, as a sign of 
how great this city was which had passed 
from the Dutch to the English. Why, 
Peter Stuyvesant’s house and Peter Stuy- 
vesant’s Bowery villa put together would 
not make one wing of this huge pile, 
which was itself a mere dog-kennel beside 
the mighty palace at Versailles. He 
would that his father were here now; and 
then, on second thoughts, he would not, 
for it came back to him that he was a 
prisoner in a far land, and that his sight- 
seeing was being done through the bars 
of a dungeon window. 

The window was large enough to pass 
his body through if it were not for those 
bars. He shook them and hung his 
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weight upon them, but they were as thick 
as his thumb and firmly welded. Then. 
getting some strong hold for his other 
foot, he supported himself by one hand 
while he picked with his knife at the set- 
ting of theiron. It was cement,as smoot}; 
as glass and as hard as marble. His 
knife turned when he tried to loosen it 
But there was still the stone. It was 
sandstone, not so very hard. If he could 
cut grooves in it, he might be able to draw 
out bars, cement, and all. He sprang 
down to the floor again, and was think- 
ing how he should best set to work, when 
a groan drew his attention to his com. 
panion. 

‘* You seem sick, friend,” said he. 

‘*Sick in mind,” moaned the other 
‘*Oh, the cursed fool that I have been! 
It maddens me!” 

‘** Something on your mind?” said Amos 
Green, sitting down upon his billets of 
wood. ‘‘ What was it, then ?” 

The guardsman made a movement of 
impatience. ‘‘ What was it? How can 
you ask me, when you know as well as | 
do the wretched failure of my mission. 
It was the King’s wish that the Archbish- 
op should marry them. The King’s wish 
is the law. It must be the Archbishop or 
none. He should have been at the pal 
ace by now. Ah,my God! I can see the 
King’s cabinet, I can see him waiting, I 
can see madame waiting, I can hear them 
speak of the unhappy De Catinat—” He 
buried his face in his hands once more. 

‘*T see all that,” said the American, 
stolidly, ‘‘and I see something more.” 

‘** What, then ?” 

‘**T see the Archbishop tying them up 
together.” 

‘*The Archbishop! You are raving.” 

‘*Maybe. But I see him.” 

‘*He could not be at the palace.” 

‘*On the contrary, he reached the pal 
ace about half an hour ago.” 

De Catinat sprang to his feet. ‘* At 
the palace!” he screamed. ‘‘ Then who 
gave him the message ?” 

‘*T did,” said Amos Green. 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
A NIGHT OF SURPRISES. 


Ir the American had expected to sur- 
prise or delight his companion by this 
curt announcement he was wofully dis 
appointed, for De Catinat approached 
him with a face which was full of sym- 
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pathy and trouble, and laid his hand 
caressingly upon his shoulder. 

‘‘My dear friend,” said he, ‘‘I have 
been selfish and thoughtless. I have 
made too much of my own little troubles 
and too little of what you have gone 
through for me. That fall from your 
horse has shaken you more than you 
think. Lie down upon this straw, and 
see if a little sleep may not—”’ 

‘“T tell you that the Bishop is there!” 
cried Amos Green, impatiently. 

‘‘Quite so. There is water in this jug, 
and if I dip my scarf into it and tie it 
round your brow—” 

‘‘Man alive! Don’t you hear me! 
The Bishop is there.” 

‘He is, he is,” said De Catinat, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘He is most certainly there. I 
trust that you have no pain?” 

The American raved in the air with his 
clinched fists. ‘‘ You think that I’m 
crazed,” he cried, ‘‘and, by the eternal, 
you are enough to make me so! When 
I say that I sent the Bishop, I mean that 
I saw tothe job. You remember when I 
stepped back to your friend the Major?” 

It was the soldier’s turn to grow excited 
now. ‘‘ Well?” he eried, gripping the 
other’s arm. 

‘Well, when we send a scout into the 
woods, if the matter is worth it, we send 
a second one at another hour, and so one 
or other comes back with his hair on. 
That’s the Iroquois fashion, and a good 
fashion too.” 

‘“My God! I believe that you have 
saved me!” 

‘You needn’t grip onto my arm like 
a fish-eagle on a trout! I went back to 
the Major, then, and I asked him when 
he was in Paris to pass by the Archbish- 
op’s door.” 

‘Well? Well?” 

‘‘T showed him this lump of chalk. ‘If 
we've been there,’ said I, ‘you'll see a 
great cross on the left side of the door- 
post. If there’s no cross, then pull the 
latch and ask the Bishop if he’ll come up 
to the palace as quick as his horses can 
bring him.’ The Major started an hour 
after us; he would be in Paris by half 
past ten; the Bishop would be in his car- 
riage by eleven, and he would reach Ver- 
sailles half an hour ago, that is to say, 
about half past twelve. By the Lord, I 
think I’ve driven him off his head !”’ 

It was no wonder that the young 
woodsman was alarmed at the effect of 


his own announcement. His slow and 
steady nature was incapable of the quick, 
violent variations of the fiery French- 
man. De Catinat, who had thrown off 
his bonds before he had lain down, spun 
round the cell now, waving his arms and 
his legs, with his shadow capering up the 
wall behind him, all distorted in the 
moonlight. Finally he threw himself 
into his comrade’s arms with a torrent of 
thanks and ejaculations and praises and 
promises, patting him with his hands and 
hugging him to his breast. . 

“Oh, if I could but do something for 
you!” he exclaimed. ‘If I could do 
something for you!” 

‘You can, then. Lie down on that 
straw and go to sleep.” 

‘And to think that I sneered at you! 
I! Oh, you have had your revenge!” 

‘*For the Lord’s sake, lie down and go 
to sleep!” By persuasions and a little 
pushing he got his delighted companion 
on to his couch again, and heaped the 
straw over him to serve as a blanket. De 
Catinat was wearied out by the excite- 
ments of the day, and this last great re- 
action seemed to have absorbed all his 
remaining strength. His lids drooped 
heavily over his eyes, his head sank 
deeper into the soft straw, and his last 
remembrance was that the tireless Amer- 
ican was seated cross-legged in the moon- 
light, working furiously with his long 
knife upon one of the billets of wood. 

So weary was the young guardsman 
that it was long past noon, and the sun 
was shining out of a cloudless blue sky, 
before he awoke. For a moment, en- 
veloped as he was in straw, and with the 
rude arch of the dungeon meeting in four 
rough-hewn groinings above his head, he 
stared about him in bewilderment. Then 
in an instant the doings of the day be- 
fore, his mission, the ambuscade, his im- 
prisonment, all flashed back to him, and 
he sprang to his feet. His comrade, who 
had been dozing in the corner, jumped 
up also at the first movement, with his 
hand on his knife, and a sinister glance 
directed towards the door. 

‘‘Oh, it’s you, is it?” said he. ‘I 
thought it was the man.” 

‘* Has some one been in, then?” 

‘“Yes; they brought those twe loaves 
and a jug of water, just about dawn, 
when I was settling down for a rest.” 

‘** And did he say anything?” 

‘*No; it was the little black one.” 
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‘** Simon, they called him.” 

“The same. He laid the things down 
and was gone. I thought that maybe if 
he came again we might get him to stop.” 

‘* How, then?” 

‘* Maybe if we got these stirrup leathers 
round his ankles he would not get them 
off quite as easy as we have done.” 

‘**And what then?” 

** Well, he would tell us where we are, 
and what is to be done with us.”’ 

‘*Pshaw! what does it matter, since our 
mission is done?” 

‘‘It may not matter to you -—there’s 
no accounting for tastes—but it matters a 
good deal to me. I’m not used to sitting 
in a hole, like a bear in a trap, waiting 
for what other folks choose to do with 
me. It’s new to me. I found Paris a 
pretty close sort of place, but it’s a prairie 
compared to this. It don’t suit a man of 
my habits, and I am going to come out 
of it.” 

‘‘There’s no help but patience, my 
friend.” 

‘*T don’t know that. I'd get more help 
out of a bar and a few pegs.” He opened 
his coat, and took out a short piece of 
rusted iron, and three short thick pieces 
of wood, sharpened at one end. 

‘Where did you get those, then?” 

‘“These are my night’s work. The bar 
is the top one of the grate. I had a job 
to loosen it, but there it is. The pegs I 
whittled out of that log.” 

‘*And what are they for?” 

‘*Well, you see, peg number one goes 
in here, where I have picked a hole be- 
tween the stones. Then I’ve made this 
other log into a mallet; and with two 
cracks there it is firm fixed, so that you 
can put your weight on it. Now these 
two go in the same way into the holes 
above here. So! Now, you see, you 
can stand up there and look out of that 
window without asking too much of your 
toe joint. Try it.” 

De Catinat sprang up and looked eager- 
ly out between the bars. 

‘*T do not know the place,” said he, 
shaking his head. ‘‘It may be any one 
of thirty castles which lie upon the south 
side of Paris, and within six or seven 
leagues of it. Which can it be? And 
who has any interest in treating us so? I 
would that I could see a coat of arms, 
which might help us. Ah! there is one 
yonder in the centre of the mullion of 
the window. ButI can scarce read it at 


the distance. I warrant that your eyes 
are better than mine, Amos, and that you 
can read what is on yonder eseutcheon.” 

‘On what?” 

‘**On the stone slab in the centre win 
dow.” 

‘Yes, I see it plain enough. It looks 
to me like three turkey-buzzards sitting 
on a barrel of molasses.” 

‘Three allurions in chief over a tower 
proper, maybe. Those are the arms of 
the Provence De Hautevilles. But it can- 
not be that. They have no chateau with 
in a hundred leagues. No, I cannot tel] 
where we are.”’ 

He was dropping back to the floor, and 
put his weight upon the bar. To his 
amazement, it came away in his hand. 

‘* Look, Amos, look!” he cried. 

‘“*Ah, you've found it out! Well, I 
did that during the night.” 

“And how? With your knife?” 

‘*No; I could make no way with my 
knife; but when I got the bar out of the 
grate, I managed faster. I'll put this one 
back now, or some of those folk down 
below may notice that we have got it 
loose.”’ 

‘** Are they all loose?” 

‘* Only the one at present, but.we'll get 
the other two out during the night. You 
ean take that bar out and work with it, 
while I use my own picker at the other 
You see, the stone is soft, and by grinding 
it you soon make a groove, along which 
you can slip the bar. It will be mighty 
queer if we can’t clear a road for our 
selves before morning.” 

‘Well, but even if we could get out 
into the court-yard, where could we turn 
to then?” 

‘One thing at a time, friend. You 
might as well stick at Kennebec because 
you could not see how you would cross 
the Penobscot. Anyway, there is more 
air in the yard than in here, and when 
the window is clear we shall soon plan 
out the rest.” 

The two comrades did not dare to do 
any work during the day, for fear they 
should be surprised by the jailer, or ob- 
served from without: No one came near 
them, but they ate their loaves and drank 
their water with the appetite of men who 
had often known what it was to be with 
out even such simple food as that. The 
instant that night fell they were both up 
upon the pegs, grinding away at the hard 
stone and tugging at the bars. It was a 
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night, and there was a sharp thun- 

»storm, but they could see very well, 
e the shadow of the arched window 
ented their being seen. Before mid- 
1t they had loosened one bar, and the 

her was just beginning to give, when 
. slight neise made them turn their 

ds. and there was their jailer standing, 
mouthed, in the middle of the cell, 
ing up at them. 

It was De Catinat who observed him 
and he sprang down at him in an 
unt with his bar; but at his movement 

. man rushed for the door, and drew it 

fter him just as the American’s tool 

zed past his ear and down the pas- 

As the door slammed, the two com- 

les looked at each other. The guards- 

man shrugged his shoulders and the other 
stled. 

[It is searee worth while to go on,” 
said De Catinat. 

‘We may as well be doing that as 
anything else. If my picker had been 
an inch lower I'd have had him. Well, 
maybe he'll get a stroke, or break his 
neck down those stairs. I’ve nothing to 


wk with now, but a few rubs with your 
ar will finish the job. 


Ah dear! You 
ire right, and we are fairly treed!” 

\ great bell had begun to ring in the 
chateau, and there was a loud buzz of 

ices and a clatter of feet upon the 

Hoarse orders were shouted, and 
there was the sound of turning keys. 
All this coming suddenly in the midst of 
the stillness of the night showed only too 
certainly that the alarm had been given. 
Amos Green threw himself down in the 
straw, with his hands in his pockets, and 
De Catinat leaned sulkily against the 
vall, waiting for whatever might come 
to him. Five minutes passed, however, 
and yet another five minutes, without 
any one appearing. The hubbub in the 
court-yard continued, but there was no 
sound in the corridor which led to their 
cell 

‘Well, I'll have that bar out, after 
all,” said the American at last, rising and 
stepping over to the window. “‘‘ Any- 
how, we'll see what all this caterwauling 
is about.” He climbed up on his pegs 
as he spoke, and peeped out. 

‘Come up!” he cried excitedly to his 
comrade, ‘They've got some other game 
going on here, and they are all a deal too 
busy to bother their heads about us.” 

De Catinat clambered up beside him, 
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and the two stood staring down into the 
court-yard. A brazier had been lit at 
each corner, and the place was througed 
with men, many of whom carried torches. 
The yellow glare played fitfully over the 
grim gray walls, flickering up sometimes 
until the highest turrets shone golden 
against the black sky, and then, as the 
wind caught them, dying away until they 
scarce threw a glow upon the cheek of 
their bearer. The main gate was open, 
and acarriage, which had apparently just 
driven in, was standing at a small door 
immediately in front of their window. 
The wheels and sides were brown with 
mud, and the two horses were reeking 
and heavy-headed, as though their jour- 
ney had been both swift and long. A 
man wearing a plumed hat and enveloped 
in a riding-coat had stepped from the 
carriage, and then, turning round, had 
dragged a second person out after him. 
There was a scuffle, a cry, a push, and 
the two figures had vanished through the 
door. As it closed, the carriage drove 
away, the torches and braziers were ex- 
tinguished, the main gate was closed 
once more, and all was as quiet as before 
this sudden interruption. 

** Well!” gasped De Catinat. ‘‘Is this 
another king’s messenger they’ve got?” 

‘*There will be lodgings for two more 
here in a short time,” said Amos Green. 
“If they only leave us alone, this cell 
won't hold us long.” 

‘**T wonder where that jailer has gone ?” 

‘*He may go where he likes, as long as 
he keeps away from here. Give me your 
baragain. This thing is giving. It won't 
take us long to have it out.” He set to 
work furiously, trying to deepen the 
groove in the stone, through which he 
hoped to drag the staple. Suddenly he 
ceased, and strained his ears. 

**By thunder!” said he, ‘‘there’s some 
one working on the other side.” 

They both stood listening. There were 
the thud of hammers, the rasping of a 
saw, and the clatter of wood from the 
other side of the wall. 

‘What can they be doing?” 

‘**T can’t think.” 

**Can you see them?” 

‘*They are too near the wall.” 

‘“*T think I can manage,” said De Cati- 
nat. ‘‘I am slighter than you.” He 
pushed his head and neck and half of one 
shoulder through the gap between the 
bars, and there he remained until his 
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friend thought that perhaps he had 
stuck, and pulled at his legs to extricate 
him. He writhed back, however, with- 
out any difficulty. 

“They are building something,” he 
whispered. 

* Building!” 

‘‘Yes. There are four of them, with a 
lantern.” 

‘* What can they be building, then?” 

‘‘It’s a shed, I think. I can see four 
sockets in the ground, and they are fixing 
four uprights into them.” 

‘Well, we can’t get away as long as 
there are four men just under our win- 
dow.” 

‘* Impossible.” 

‘* But we may as well finish our work, 
for all that.” 

The gentle scrapings of his iron were 
drowned amid the noise which swelled 
ever louder from without. The bar loos- 
ened at the end, and he drew it slowly 
towards him. At that instant, however, 
just as he was disengaging it, a round 
head appeared between him and the moon- 
light, a head with a great shock of tan- 
gled hair, and a woollen cap upon the 
top of it. So astonished was Amos Green 
at the sudden apparition that he let go 
his grip upon the bar, which, falling out- 
wards, toppled over the edge of the win- 
dow-sill. 

‘You great fool!” shrieked a voice 
from below, ‘‘ are your fingers ever to be 
thumbs, then, that you should fumble 
your tools so? A thousand thunders of 
heaven! You have broken my shoulder.” 

‘What is it, then?” cried the other. 
‘“My faith, Pierre, if your fingers went 
as fast as your tongue, you would be the 
first joiner in France.” 

‘““What is it, you ape! You have 
dropped your tool upon me.” 

‘*T! I have dropped nothing.” 

‘*Tdiot! Would you have me believe 
that iron falls from the sky? I say that 
you have struck me, you foolish, clumsy- 
fingered lout.” 

‘**T have not struck you yet,” cried the 
other, ‘‘but, by the Virgin, if I have 
more of this I will come down the ladder 
to you!” 

‘Silence, you good-for-naughts!” said 
a third voice, sternly. ‘‘If the work be 
not done by daybreak, there will be a 
heavy reckoning for somebody.” 

And again the steady hammering and 
sawing went forward. The head still 


passed and repassed, its owner walking 
apparently upon some platform which 
they had constructed beneath their win 
dow, but never giving a glance 0, 
thought to the black square openiny | 
side him. It was early morning 
the first cold light was beginning to stea| 
over the court-yard, before the work 

at last finished and the workmen | 
left. Then at last the prisoners dare: 
climb up and to see what it was whic! 
had been constructed during the nigi) 
It gave them a catch of the breath as 
they looked at it. It was a scaffold. 

There it lay, the ill-omened platform of 
dark greasy boards newly fastened to 
gether, but evidently used often before 
for the same purpose. It was buttressed 
up against their wall, and extended a clear 
twenty feet out, with a broad wooden 
stair leading down from the further sid 
In the centre stood a headsman’s block, 
all haggled at the top, and smeared wit), 
rust-colored stains. 

‘*T think it is time that we left,” said 
Amos Green. 

“Our work is all in vain, Amos,” said 
De Catinat, sadly. ‘‘ Whatever our fate 
may be—and this looks ill enough—we 
can but submit to it like brave men.” 

“Tut, man; the window is clear! Let 
us make a rush for it.” 

“It is useless. I can see a line of 
armed men along the further side of the 
yard.” 

“A line! At this hour!” 

‘Yes; and here come more. See. at 
the centre gate! Now what in the name 
of heaven is this?” 

As he spoke the door which faced 
them opened, and a singular procession 
filed out. First came two dozen foot- 
men, walking in pairs, all carrying |ial- 
berds, and clad in the same maroon-co! 
ored liveries. After them a huge bearded 
man, with his tunic off, and the sleeves 
of his coarse shirt rolled up over his el- 
bows, strode along with a great axe over 
his left shoulder. Behind him, a pricst 
with an open missal pattered forth prayers, 
and in his shadow was a woman, clad in 
black, her neck bared, and a black shaw! 
cast over her head and drooping in frout 
of her bowed face. Within grip of her 
walked a tall, thin, fierce-faced man, witli 
harsh red features, and a great jutting 
nose. He wore a flat velvet cap with a 
single eagle feather fastened into it by a 
diamond clasp, which gleamed in the 
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morning light. But bright as was bis 
em. his dark eyes were brighter still, 
snd sparkled from under his bushy brows 
+h a mad brillianey which bore with it 

ething of menace and of terror. His 

3 jerked as he walked, his features 

sted. and he carried himself like a man 
.strives hard to hold himself in when 
=; whole soul is aflame with exultation. 
nd him again twelve more maroon- 
| retainers brought up the rear of this 
cular procession. 
he woman had faltered at the foot of 
. scaffold, but the man behind her had 
ist her forward with such force that 
she stumbled over the lower step, and 
suld have fallen had she not clutched 
the arm of the priest. At the top of 
ladder her eyes met the dreadful 
lock, and she burst into a scream, and 
runk baekwards. But again the man 
thrust her on, and two of the followers 
caught her by either wrist and dragged 
her forwards. 

‘‘Oh,Maurice! Maurice!” she screamed. 
‘T am not fit to die! Oh, forgive me, 
Maurice, as you hope for forgiveness 

yurself! Maurice! Maurice!” She strove 
to get towards him, to clutch at his wrist, 
it his sleeve, but he stood with his hand 
on his sword, gazing at her with a face 
which was all wreathed and contorted 

ith merriment. At the sight of that 
dreadful mocking face the prayers froze 
ipon her lips. As well pray for mercy 
to the dropping stone or to the rushing 
stream. She turned away, and threw 
back the mantle which had shrouded her 
features. 

‘Ah, sire!” she cried. 
could see me now!” 

\nd at the ery and at the sight of that 
fair pale face, De Catinat, looking down 
from the window, was stricken as though 
by a dagger; for there standing beside 
the headsman’s block was she who had 
heen the most powerful, as well as the 
wittiest and the fairest, of the women of 
France —none other than Francoise de 
Montespan, so lately the favorite of the 
King. 


“Sire! If you 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE KING’S CABINET. 


On the night upon which such strange 
chances had befallen his messengers, the 


King sat alone in his cabinet. Over 
his head a perfumed lamp, held up by 
four little flying cupids of crystal, who 
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dangled by golden chains from the paint- 
ed ceiling, cast a brilliant light upon the 
chamber, which was flashed back twenty- 
fold by the mirrors upon the wall. The 
ebony and silver furniture, the dainty 
carpet of La Savonniére, the silks of 
Tours, the tapestries of the Gobelins, the 
gold-work and the delicate china-ware of 
Sévres—the best of all that France could 
produce was centred between these four 
walls. Nothing had ever passed through 
that door which was not a masterpiece 
of its kind. And amid all this brilliance 
the master of it sat, his chin resting upon 
his hands, his elbows upon the table, with 
eyes which stared vacantly at the wall, a 
moody and a solemn man. 

But though his dark eyes were fixed 
upon the wall, they saw nothing of it. 
They looked rather down the long vista 
of his own life, away to those early years 
when what we dream and what we do 
shade so mistily into one another. Was 
it a dream or was ita fact, those two men 
who used to stoop over his baby crib, the 
one with the dark coat and the star upon 
his breast, whom he had been taught to 
call father, and the other one with the 
long red gown and the little twinkling 
eyes? Even now, after more than forty 
years, that wicked, astute, powerful face 
flashed up, and he saw once more old 
Richelieu, the great unanointed King of 
France. And then that other Cardinal, 
the long lean one who had taken his 
pocket-money, and had grudged him his 
food, and had dressed him in old clothes. 
How well he could recall the day when 
Mazarin had rouged himself for the last 
time, and how the court had danced with 
joy at the news that he was no more! 
And his mother, too, how beautiful she 
was, and how masterful! Could he not 
remember how bravely she had borne 
herself during that war in which the 
power of the great nobles had been bro- 
ken, and how she had at last lain down 
to die, imploring the priests not to stain 
her cap-strings with their holy oils! And 
then he thought of what he had done 
himself, how he had shorn down his great 
subjects until, instead of being like a tree 
among saplings, he had been alone, far 
above all others, with his shadow cover- 
ing the whole land. Then there were 
his wars and his laws and his treaties. 
Under his care France had overflowed 
her frontiers both on the north and on 
the east, and yet had been so welded to- 
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gether internally that she had but one 
voice, with which she spoke through him. 
And then there was that line of beautiful 
faces which wavered up in front of him. 
There was Olympe de Mancini, whose 
Italian eyes had first taught him that 
there is a power which can rule over a 
king; her sister, too, Marie de Mancini; 
his wife, with her dark little sunbrowned 
face; Henrietta of England, whose death 
had first shown him the horrors which 
be in life; La Valliére, Montespan, Fon- 
tanges. Some were dead; some were in 
conveats. Some who had been wicked and 
beautiful were now only wicked. And 
what had been the outcome of all this 
troubled, striving life of his? He was 
already at the outer verge of his middle 
years; he had lost his taste for the plea- 
sures of his youth; gout and vertigo were 
ever at his foot and at his head to remind 
him that between them lay a kingdém 
which he could not hope to govern. And 
after all these years he had not won a 
single true friend, not one, in his family, 
in his court, in his country, save only 
this woman whom he was to wed that 
night. And she, how patient she was, 
how good, how lofty! With her he might 


hope to wipe off by the true glory of his 
remaining years all the sin and the folly 


of the past. Would that the Archbishop 
might come, that he might feel that she 
was indeed his, that he held her with 
hooks of steel which would bind them 
as loug as life should last! 

There came a tap at the door. He 
sprang up eagerly, thinking that the eccle- 
siastic might have arrived. It was, how- 
ever, only his personal attendant, to say 
that Louvois would crave an interview. 
Close at his heels came the minister him- 
self, high-nosed and heavy-chinned. Two 
leather bags were dangling from his hand. 

‘* Sire,” said he, when Bontems had re- 
tired, ‘‘I trust that I do not intrude upon 
you.” 

‘*No,; no, Louvois. My thoughts were 
in truth beginning to be very indifferent 
company, and I am glad to be rid of 
them.” 

‘* Your Majesty’s thoughts can never, 
I am sure, be anything but pleasant,” said 
the courtier. ‘‘But I have brought you 
here something which I trust may make 
them even more so.” 

“Ah! What is that?” 

‘“When so many of our young nobles 
went into Germany and Hungary, you 
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were pleased in your wisdom to say {| 
you would like well to see what re 
they sent home to their friends; 
news was sent out from the 
them.” 

en,” 

‘*T have them here—all that the « 
rier has brought in, and all that are gx; 
ered to go out, each in its own bag. 
wax has been softened in spirit, the fas; 
enings have been steamed, and they av 
now open.” 

The King took out a handful of | 
letters and glanced at the addresses. 

‘*T should indeed like to read the hearts 
of these people,” said he. ‘‘ Thus onli 
can I tell the true thoughts of those y 
bow and simper before my face. I sup 
pose,” with a sudden flash of suspicio. 
from his eyes, ‘‘ that you have not y: 
self looked into these?” 

‘** Oh, sire, I had rather die!” 

‘**'You swear it?” 

**As I hope for salvation!” 

‘‘Hum! There is one among these 
which I see is from your own son.” 

Louvois changed color, and stammere 
as he looked at the envelope. Your 
Majesty will find that he is as loyal ou 
of your presence as in it, else he is no 
son of mine,” said he. 

‘**Then we shall begin with his. Ha! it 
is but ten lines long. ‘Dearest Achil|: 
how I long for you to come back! Thy 
court is as dull as a cloister now that you 
are gone. My ridiculous father stil! struts 
about like a turkey-cock, as if all his 
medals and crosses could cover the fact 
that he is but a head lackey, with no mor 
real power than I have. He wheedles a 
good deal out of the King, but what i 
does with it I cannot imagine, for litt) 
comes my way. I still owe those 1 
thousand livres to the man in the | 
Orfévre. Unless I have some luck at 
lansquenet, I shall have to come out soo: 
and join you.’ Hem! I did you an 
justice, Louvois. I see that you have not 
looked over these letters.” 

The minister had sat with a face whicl 
was the color of beet root, and eyes whic! 
projected from his head, while this episile 
was being read. It was with relief th 
he came to the end of it, for at least 
there was nothing which compromised 
him seriously with the King; but every 
nerve in his great body tingled with rage 
as he thought of the way in which his 
young scapegrace had alluded to him. 
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‘The viper!” he cried. ‘‘ Oh, the foul 
snake in the grass! I will make him 
curse the day that he was born.” 

‘Tut, tut, Louvois!” said the King. 

You are a man who has seen much of 

and you should be a philosopher. 
Hot-headed youth says ever more than 
tmeans. Think no more of the matter. 
But what have we here? A letter from 
my dearest girl to her husband, the Prince 
of Conti. I would pick her writing out 
fa thousand. Ah, dear soul, she little 
thought that my eyes would see her art- 
‘ss prattle! Why should I read it, since 
I already know every thought of her in- 
nocent heart?” He unfolded the sheet of 
pink scented paper with a fond smile 
upon his face, but it faded away as his 
eyes glanced down the page, and he sprang 
to his feet with a snar] of anger, his hand 
over his heart and his eyes still glued to 
the paper. ‘* Minx!” he cried, in a chok- 
‘*Tmpertinent, heartless minx! 
Louvois, you know what I have done for 
the princess. You know that she has 
been the apple of my eye. What have I 
ever grudged her? What have I ever 
denied her?” 

‘‘ You have been goodness itself, sire,” 
said Louvois, whose own wounds smarted 
less now that he saw his master writhing. 

‘‘Hear what she says of me: ‘Old 
Kather Grumpy is much as usual, save 
that he gives a little at the knees. You 
remember how we used to laugh at his 
airs and graces! Well, he has given up 
all that, and though he still struts about 
on great high heels, like a Landes peasant 
on his stilts, he has no brightness at all 
in his clothes. Of course all the court 
follow his example, so you can imagine 
what a nightmare place this is. Then 
this woman still keeps in favor, and her 
frocks are as dismal as Grumpy’s coats; 
so when you come back we shall go into 
the country together, and you shall dress 
in red velvet, and I shall wear blue silk, 
and we shall have a little colored court 
of our own in spite of my majestic papa.’”’ 

Louis sank his face in his hands. 

‘“You hear how she speaks of me, 
Louvois.” 

‘It is infamous, sire; infamous!” 

“She calls me names—me, Louvois!” 

** Atrocious, sire.” 

‘‘And my knees! One would think 
that I was an old man!” 

‘*Sceandalous. But, sire, I would beg 
to say that it isa case in which your Maj- 
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esty’s philosophy may well soften your 
anger. Youth is ever hot-headed, and 
says more than it means. Think no 
more of the matter.” 

‘* You speak like a fool, Louvois. The 
child that I have loved turns upon me, 
and you ask me to think no more of it. 
Ah, it is one more lesson that a king can 
trust least of all those who have his own 
blood in their veins. What writing is 
this? Ah! it is the good Cardinal de 
Bouillon. One may not have faith in 
one’s own kin, but this sainted man loves 
me, not only because I have placed him 
where he is, but because it is his nature 
to look up and to love those whom God 
has placed above him. I will read you 
his letter, Louvois, to show you that there 
is still such a thing as loyalty and grati- 
tude in France. ‘ My dear Prince de la 
Roche-sur-Yon.’ Ah,it is to him he writes. 
‘I promised when you left that I would 
let you know from time to time how 
things were going at court, as you con- 
sulted me about bringing your daughter 
up from Anjou, in the hope that she might 
catch the King’s fancy.” What! What! 
Louvois! What villany is this? ‘The 
Sultan goes from bad to worse. The 
Fontanges was at least the prettiest wo- 
man in France, though between ourselves 
there was just a shade too much of the 
red in her hair—an excellent color in a 
cardinal’s gown, my dear Duke, but noth- 
ing brighter than chestnut is permissible 
in a lady. The Montespan, too, was a fine 
woman in her day, but faney his picking 
up now with a widow who is older than 
himself, a woman, too, who does not even 
try to make herself attractive, but kneels 
at her prie-dieu or works at her tapestry 
from morning to night. They say that 
December and May make a bad match, 
but my own opinion is that two Novem- 
bers make an even worse one.’ Louvois! 
Louvois! I can read no more! Have 
you a lettre de cachet?” 

‘* There is one here, sire.” 

‘* For the Bastille?” 

‘* No; for Vincennes.” 

‘*That will do very well. 
Louvois! 


Fill it up, 
Put this villain’s name in it! 
Let him be arrested to-night, and taken 


there in his own caléche. The shame- 
less, ungrateful, foul- mouthed’ villain! 
Why did you bring me these letters, Lou- 
vois? Oh, why did you yield to my fool- 
ish whim? My God, is there no truth, 
or honor, or loyalty in the world!” He 
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stamped his feet, and shook his clinched 
hands in the air in the frenzy of his anger 
and disappointment. 

‘*Shall I, then, put back the others?” 
asked Louvois, eagerly. He had been on 
thorns since the King had begun to read 
them, not knowing what disclosures might 
come next. 

‘* Put them back, but keep the bag.” 

‘* Both bags?” 

‘‘Ah! I had forgot the other one. Per- 
haps if I have hypocrites around me, I 
have at least some honest subjects at a 
distance. Let us take one haphazard. 
Who is this from? Ah! it is from the 
Due de la Rochefoucauld. He has ever 
seemed to be a modest and dutiful young 
man. What has he to say? The Danube 
—Belgrade—the Grand Vizier— Ah!” 
He gave a cry as if he had been stabbed. 

‘* What, then, sire?” The minister had 
taken a step forward, for he was fright- 
ened by the expression upon the King’s 
face. 

‘Take them away, Louvois! Take 
them away!” he cried, pushing the pile 
of papers away from him. ‘I would 
that I had never seen them! I will look 
at them no more! He gibes even at my 
courage, I who was in the trenches when 
he was in his cradle! ‘This war would 
not suit the King,’ he says. ‘For there 
are battles, and none of the nice little safe 
sieges which are so dear to him.’ By 
God, he shall pay to me with his head 
for that jest! Ay, Louvois, it will be a 
dear gibe to him. But take them away. 
I have seen as much as I can bear.” 

The minister was thrusting them back 
into the bag when suddenly his eye 
caught the bold, clear writing of Madame 
de Maintenon upon one of the letters. 
Some demon whispered to him that here 
was a weapon which had been placed in 
his hands, with which he might striixe 
one whose very name filled him with 
jealousy and hatred. Had she been 
guilty of some indiscretion in this note, 
then he might even now, at this last hour, 
turn the King’s heart against her. He 
was an astute man, and in an instant he 
had seen his chance and grasped it. 

‘“*Ha!” said he, ‘‘it was hardly neces- 
sary to open this one.” 

‘* Which, Louvois? Whose is it?” 

The minister pushed forward the letter, 
and Louis started as his eyes fell upon it. 
‘*Madame’s writing!” he gasped. 

‘* Yes; it is to her nephew in Germany.” 
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Louis took it in his hand. Then, wit), 
a sudden motion, he threw it down among 
the others, and then yet again his hand 
stole towards it. His face was gray and 
haggard, and beads of moisture had broken 
out upon his brow. If this too were to 
prove to be as the others! He was shaken 
to the soul at the very thought. Twice 
he tried to pluck it out, and twice | 
trembling fingers fumbled with the ya 
per. Then he tossed it over to Louvois 
‘* Read it to me,” said he. 

The minister opened the letter out and 
flattened it upon the table, with a mali 
cious light dancing in his eyes, which 
might have cost him his position had tl], 
King but read it aright. 

‘** My dear nephew,’” he read, ‘‘‘ what 
you ask me in your last is absolutely im 
possible. I have never abused the King’s 
favor so far as to ask for any profit for 
myself, and I should be equally sorry to 
solicit any advance for my relatives. No 
one would rejoice more than I to see you 
rise to be major in your regiment, but 
your valor and your loyalty must be the 
cause, and you must not hope to do it 
through any word of mine. ‘To serve 
such a man as the King is its own reward, 
and I am sure that whether you remain a 
cornet or rise to some higher rank, you 
will be equally zealous in his cause. He 
is surrounded, unhappily, by many base 
parasites. Some of these are mere fools 
like Lauzun; others are knaves, like the 
late Fouquet; and some seem to be both 
fools and knaves, like Louvois, the Min 
ister of War.’” Here the reader choked 
with rage, and sat gurgling and drun 
ming his fingers upon the table. 

‘*Go on, Louvois, go on,” said Louis 
smiling up at the ceiling. 

‘** These are the clouds which surround 
the sun, my dear nephew; but the sun is 
believe me, shining brightly behind them 
For years I have known that noble na 
ture as few others can know it, and I can 
tell you that his virtues are his own, but 
that if ever his glory is for an instant 
dimmed over, it is because his kindness 0! 
heart has allowed him to be swayed by 
those who are about him. We hope soo: 
to see you back at Versailles, staggerin: 
under the weight of your laurels. Mean 
while accept my love and every wish for 
your speedy promotion, although it can 
not be obtained in the way which you 
suggest.’ ”’ 

‘** Ah,” eried the King, his love shining 
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in his eyes, ‘how could I for an instant 
doubt her! And yet I had been so shaken 
the others! Francoise is as true as 


tee]. Was it not a beautiful letter, Lou- 


Madame is a very clever woman,” 
i the minister, evasively. 
And such a reader of hearts! 

» not seen my character aright?” 

At least she has not read mine, sire.” 

There was a tap at the door, and Bon- 

ms peeped in. ‘‘The Archbishop has 

ved, sire.” 

‘Very well, Bontems. Ask madame 

be so good as to step this way. And 
order the witnesses to assemble in the 
anteroom.” 

As the valet hastened away, Louis turn 
ed to his minister: ‘‘I wish you to be one 
of the witnesses, Louvois.” 

To what, sire?” 

“To my marriage.” 

The minister started. 
Already?” 

‘‘Now, Louvois; within five minutes.” 

‘‘Very good, sire.”” The unhappy court- 
ier strove hard to assume a more festive 
manner; but the night had been full of 
vexation to him, and to be condemned to 
assist in making this woman the King’s 
wife was the most bitter drop of all. 

‘* Put these letters away, Louvois. The 
last one has made up for all the rest. But 
these rascals shall smart for it, all the 
same. By-the-way, there is that young 
nephew to whom madame wrote. Gérard 
d’Aubigny is his name, is it not?” 

‘* Yes, sire.” 

‘Make him out a colonel’s commission, 
and give him the next vacancy, Louvois.” 

‘‘A colonel, sire! Why, he is not yet 
twenty.” 

‘“Ay, Louvois. Pray am I the chief 
of the army,or are you? Takecare, Lou- 
vois! I have warned you once before. 
I tell you, man, that if I choose to pro- 
mote one of my jack-boots to be the head 
of a brigade, you shall not hesitate to make 
out the papers. Now go into the ante- 
room, and wait with the other witnesses 
until you are wanted.” 


Has 


‘* What, sire! 


There had meanwhile been busy go- 
ings-on in the small room where the red 
lamp burned in front of the Virgin. 
Francoise de Maintenon stood in the cen- 
tre, a little flush of excitement on her 
cheeks, and an unwonted light in her 
placid gray eyes. She was clad in a dress 
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of shining white brocade, trimmed and 
slashed with silver serge, and fringed at 
the throat and arms with costly point-lace. 
Three women, grouped around her, rose 
and stooped and swayed, putting a touch 
here and a touch there, gathering in, 
looping up, and altering until all was to 
their taste. 

‘There!” said the head dressmaker, 
giving a final pat to a rosette of gray 
silk; ‘‘I think that will do, your Majes 
that is to say, madame.” 

The lady smiled at the adroit slip of 
the courtier dressmaker. 

‘* My tastes lean little towards dress,” 
said she, ‘‘ yet I would fain look as he 
would wish me to look.” 

‘* Ah, it is easy to dress madame. Ma- 
dame has a figure. Madame has a car- 
riage. What costume would not look 
well with such a neck and waist and arm 
to set it off? But, ah, madame, what are 
we to do when we have to make the fig- 
ure as well as the dress? There was the 
Princess Charlotte Elizabeth. It was but 
yesterday that we cut her gown. She was 
short, madame, but thick. Ah, it is in- 
credible how thick she was! She uses 
more cloth than madame, though she is 
two hand-breadths shorter. Ah, I am 
sure that the good God never meant peo- 
ple to be as thick as that. But then, of 
course, she is Bavarian, and not French.” 

But madame was paying little heed to 
the gossip of the dressmaker. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the statue in the corner, 
and her lips were moving in prayer— 
prayer that she might be worthy of this 
great destiny which had come so sudden- 
ly upon her, a poor governess; that she 
might walk straight among the pitfalls 
which surrounded her upon every side; 
that this night’s work might bring a bless- 
ing upon France aad upon the man whom 
she loved. There came a discreet tap at 
the door to break in upon her prayer. 

‘*Tt is Bontems, madame,” said Made- 
moiselle Nanon. ‘‘ He says that the King 
is ready.” 

‘*Then we shall not keep him waiting. 
Come, mademoiselle, and may God shed 
His blessing upon what we are about to 
do!” 

The little party assembled in the King’s 
anteroom, and started from there to the 
private chapel. In front walked the port- 
ly Bishop, clad in a green vestment, puffed 
out with the importance of the function, 
his missal in his hand, and his fingers 
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between the pages at the service de mat- 
rimoniis. Beside him strode his almoner, 
and two little servitors of the court in 
crimson cassocks bearing lighted torches. 
The King and Madame de Maintenon 
walked side by side, she quiet and com- 
posed, with gentle bearing and downcast 
eyes, he with a flush on his dark cheeks, 
and a nervous furtive look in his eyes, 
like a man who knows that he is in the 
midst of one of the great cries of his 
life. Behind them, in solemn silence, 
followed a little group of chosen witnesses, 
the lean, silent Pére La Chaise, Louvois 
scowling heavily at the bride, the Marquis 
de Charmarante, Bontems, and Mademoi- 
selle Nanon. 

The torches shed a strong yellow light 
upon this small band as they advanced 
slowly through the corridors and salons 
which led to the chapel, and they threw 
a garish glare upon the painted walls and 
ceilings, flashing back from gold-work 
and from mirror, but leaving long trail- 
ing shadows in the corners. The King 
glanced nervously at these black recesses, 
and at the portraits of his ancestors and 
relations which lined the walls. As he 


passed that of his late Queen, Maria The- 


resa, he started and gasped with horror. 

‘** My God!” he whispered ; ‘‘ she frown- 
ed and spat at me!” 

Madame laid her cool hand upon his 
wrist. ‘‘It is nothing, sire,” she mur- 
mured, in her soothing voice. ‘‘It was 
but the light flickering over the picture.” 

Her words had their usual effect upon 
him. The startled look died away from 
his eyes, and taking her hand in his, he 
walked resolutely forwards. A minute 
later they were before the altar, and the 
words were being read which should 
bind them forever together. As they 
turned away again, her new ring blazing 
upon her finger, there was a buzz of con- 
gratulation around her. The King only 
said nothing, but he looked at her, and 
she had no wish that he should say more. 
She was still calm and pale, but the blood 
throbbed in her temples. ‘‘ You are 
Queen of France, now,” it seemed to be 
humming—‘‘ Queen, Queen, Queen!” 

But a sudden shadow had fallen across 
her, and a low voice was in her ear. 
‘*Remember your promise to the Church,” 
it whispered. She started, and turned to 
see the pale eager face of the Jesuit be- 
side her. 

“Your hand has turned cold, Fran- 
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goise,”’ said Louis. ‘ Let us go, dearest 
We have been too long in this dist) 
church.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE TWO FRANCOISES. 


MADAME DE MONTESPAN had retired to 
rest, easy in her mind, after receiving t)e 
message from her brother. She knew 
Louis as few others knew him, and s)he 
was well aware of that obstinacy in trifles 
which was one of his characteristics. _ [f 
he had said that he would be married by 
the Archbishop, then the Archbishop it 
must be; to-night, at least, there should 
be no marriage. To-morrow was a new 
day, and if it should not shake the King’s 
plans, then indeed she must have lost her 
wit as well as her beauty. 

She dressed herself with care in the 
morning, putting on her powder, her |it 
tle touch of rouge, her one patch near 
the dimple of her cheek, her loose robe of 
violet velvet, and her casconet of pears 
with all the solicitude of a warrior whio 
is bracing on his arms for a life and death 
contest. No news had come to her of the 
great event of the previous night, although 
the court already rang with it, for her 
haughtiness and her bitter tongue liad 
left her without a friend or intimate. 
rose, therefore, in the best of spirits, with 
her mind set on the one question as to 
how best she should gain an audience 
with the King. 

She was still in her boudoir putting the 
last touches to her toilet when her pave 
announced to her that the King was wait 
ing in her salon. Madame de Montespan 
could hardly believe in such good fortune. 
She had racked her brain all morning as 
to how she should win her way to him, 
and here he was waiting for her. With 
a last glance at the mirror,sshe hastened 
to meet him. 

He was standing with his back turned, 
looking up at one of Snyders’s paintings, 
when she entered; but as she closed tlie 
door, he turned and took two steps tow- 
ards her. She had run forward with a 
pretty little cry of joy, her white arms 
outstretched, and love shining on her 
face; but he put out his hand, gently and 
yet with decision, with a gesture which 
checked her approach. Her hands dropped 
to her side, her lip trembled, and she stood 
looking at him with her grief and her 
fears all speaking loudly from her eyes. 
There was a look upon his features which 


She 
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she had never seen before, and already 
nething was whispering at the back of 
» soul that to-day at least his spirit was 
onger than her own. 

You are angry with me again,” she 


ered. 

He had come with every intention of 
eoinning the interview by telling her 
luntly of his marriage; but now, as he 
oked upon her beauty and her love, he 

felt that it would have been less brutal to 
strike her down at his feet. Let some one 
else tell her, then. She would know soon 
enough. Besides, there would 
chance then of a scene, which was a thing 
His task was, in 
All this 
ran swiftly through his mind, and she as 
swiftly read it off in the brown eyes which 
eazed at her. 

“You have something you came to 
say, and now you have not the heart to 
say it. God bless the kindly heart which 
checks the cruel tongue!” 

‘No, no, madame,” said Louis; ‘I 
would not be cruel. I cannot forget that 
my life has been brightened and my 
court made brilliant during all these 
years by your wit and your beauty. But 
times change, madame, and I owe a duty 
to the world which overrides my own 
personal inclinations. For every reason 
[ think that it is best that we should ar- 
range in the way which we discussed the 
other day, and that you should withdraw 
yourself from the court.” 

‘Withdraw, sire! For how.long?” 

‘*It must be a permanent withdrawal, 
madame.” 

She stood with clinched hands and a 
pale face staring at him. 

‘‘T need not say that I shall make your 
retirement a happy one as far as in me 

Your allowance shall be fixed by 
yourself; a palace shall be erected for 
you in whatever part of France you may 
prefer, provided that it is twenty miles 
from Paris. An estate also—” 

“Oh, sire, how can you think that such 
things as these would compensate me for 
the loss of your love?” Her heart had 
turned to lead within her breast. Had he 
spoken hotly and angrily she might have 
hoped to turn him as she had done before; 
but this gentle and yet firm bearing was 
new to him, and she felt that all her arts 
were vain against it. His coolness ei 
raged her, and yet she strove to cho..- 
down her passion and to preserve the 
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humble attitude which was least natural 
to her haughty and vehement spirit; but 
soon the effort became too much for her. 

‘*Madame,” said he, ‘I have thought 
well over this matter, and it must be as I 
There is no other way at all. 
we must part, the parting had best 
short and sharp. Believe me, it is no 
pleasant matter for me either. I have 
ordered your brother to have his carriage 
at the postern atnine o’clock,for I thought 
that perhaps you would wish to retire 
after nightfall.” 

‘To hide my shame from a laughing 
court! It was thoughtful of you, sire. 
And yet perhaps this too was a duty, 
since we hear so much of duties nowadays, 
for who was it but you—’ 

**I know, madame, I know. I confess 
it. I have wronged you deeply.  Be- 
lieve me that every atonement which is 
in my power shall be made. Nay, do not 
look so angrily at me, I beg. Let our 
last sight of each other be one which may 
leave a pleasant memory behind it.” 

‘‘A pleasant memory!” All the gen- 
tleness and humility had fallen from her 
now, and her voice had the hard ring of 
contempt and of anger. ‘‘A pleasant 
memory! Jt may well be pleasant to you, 
who are released from the woman whom 
you ruined, who can turn now to another 
without any pale face to be seen within 
the salons of your court to remind you 
of your perfidy. But to me, pining in 
some lonely country house, spurned by 
my husband, despised by my family, the 
scorn and jest of France, far from all 
which gave a charm to life, far from the 
man for whose love I have sacrificed 
everything—this will be a very pleasant 
memory to me, you may be sure!” 

The King’s eyes had caught the angry 
gleam which shot from hers, and yet he 
strove hard to set a curb upon his temper. 
When such a matter had to be discussed 
between the proudest man and the haugh- 
tiest woman in all France, one or the 
other must yield a point. He felt that it 
was for him to do so, and yet it did not 
come kindly to his imperious nature. 

“There is nothing to be gained, ma- 
dame,” said he, ‘‘by using words which 
are neither seemly for your tongue nor 
for my ears. You will do me the justice 
to confess that where I might command I 
am now entreating, and that instead of 
ordering you as my subject, I am per- 
suading you as my friend.” 
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**Oh, you show too much considera- 
tion, sire! Our relations of twenty years 
or so can scarce suffice to explain such 
forbearance from you. I should indeed 
be grateful that you have not set your 
archers of the guard upon me, or marched 
me from the palace between a file of your 
musketeers. Sire, how can I thank you 
for this forbearance?” She courtesied low, 
with her face set in a mocking smile. 

‘* Your words are bitter, madame.” 

‘* My heart is bitter, sire.” 

‘* Nay, Francoise, be reasonable, I im- 
plore you. We have both left our youth 
behind.” 

“The allusion to my 
gracefully from your lips.” 

‘‘Ah, you distort my words. 
shall say no more. You may not see me 
again, madame. Is there no question 
which you would wish to ask me before 
I go?” 

‘*Good God!” she cried; ‘‘is this a 
man? Has it a heart? Are these the 
lips which have told me so often that 
he loved me? Are these the eyes which 
have looked so fondly into mine? Can 
you then thrust away a woman whose 
life has been yours as you put away 
the St. Germain Palace when a more 
showy one was ready for you? And 
this is the end of all those vows, those 
sweet whispers, those persuasions, those 
promises— This!” 

‘* Nay, madame, this is painful to both 
of us.” ‘ 

‘*Pain! Where is the pain in your 
face? I see anger in it because I have 
dared to speak truth; I see joy in it be- 
cause you feel that your vile task is done. 
But where is the pain? Ah, when I am 
gone all will be so easy to you—will it 
not? You can go back then to your gov- 
erness—”’ 

‘** Madame!” 

‘*Ah, yes, you cannot frighten me! 
What do I care for all that you can do? 
But I know all. Do not think that I am 
blind. And so you would even have 
married her! You the descendant of 
St. Louis, and she the Scarron widow, 
the poor drudge whom in charity I took 
into my household! Ah, how your 
courtiers will smile! how the little poets 
will scribble! how the wits will whisper! 
You do not hear of these things, of course, 
but they are a little painful for your 
friends.” 

‘* My patience can bear no more,” cried 
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the King, furiously. 
dame, and forever.” 

But her fury had swept all fear and 
discretion from her mind. She stepped 
between the door and him, her face flus))- 
ed, her eyes blazing, her face thrust a 1it 
tle forward, one small white satin slipper 
tapping upon the carpet. 

‘*You are in haste, sire! 
waiting for you, doubtless.” 

‘* Let me past, madame.” 

‘But it was a disappointment last 
night, was it not, my poor sire? Ah, and 
for the governess, what a blow! Great 
Heaven, what a blow! No Archbishop! 
No marriage! All the pretty plan gone 
wrong! Ah, was it not cruel?” 

Louis gazed at the beautiful furious 
face in bewilderment, and it flashed across 
his mind that perhaps her grief had turn- 
ed her brain. What else could be the 
meaning of this wild talk of the Arch- 
bishop and the disappointment? It would 
be unworthy of him to speak harshly to 
one who was so afflicted. He must soothe 
her, and, above all, he must get away 
from her. 

‘* You have had the keeping of a good 
many of my family jewels,” said he. ‘I 
beg that you will still retain them as a 
small sign of my regard.” 

He had hoped to please her and to 
calm her, but in an instant she was over 
at her treasure cupboard hurling double 
handfuls of precious stones down at his 
feet. They clinked and rattled, the little 
pellets of red and yellow and green, roll- 
ing, glinting over the floor and rapping 
up against the oak panels at the base of 
the walls. 

‘*They will do for the governess if the 
Archbishop comes at last,” she cried. 

He was more convinced than ever that 
she had lost her wits. <A thought struck 
him by which he might appeal to all that 
was softer and more gentle in her nature. 
He stepped swiftly to the door, pushed it 
half open, and gave a whispered order. 
A youth with long golden hair waving 
down over his black velvet doublet en- 
tered the room. It was her youngest 
son, the Count of Toulouse. 

‘“*T thought that you would wish to bid 
him farewell,” said Louis. 

She stood staring as though unable to 
realize the significance of his words. 
Then it was borne suddenly in upon her 
that her children as well as her lover 
were to be taken from her, that this other 
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vyoman should see them and speak with 
em and win their love while she was 
iy away. All that was evil and bitter 
the woman flushed suddenly up in her, 
ntil for the instant what the 
Zing had thought her. If her son was 
: for her, then he should be for none. 
. jewelled knife lay among her treasures, 
eady to her hand. She caught it up and 


she was 
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set face of that other Francoise, the wo- 
man whose presence fell like a shadow 
at every turn of her life. 

‘*T have saved you, madame, from do- 
ing that which you would have been the 
first to bewail.” 

‘*Saved me! 
me to this!” 

The fallen favorite leaned against the 

high back of the ottoman, her hands 
resting behind her upon the curve of 
the velvet. Her lids were half closed 
on her flashing eyes, and her lips 
just parted to show a gleam of her 
white teeth. Here was the true 
Francoise de Montespan, a feline 
creature crouching for a_ spring, 
very far from that humble and soft- 


It is you who have driven 


‘\ 4 WOMAN HAD DARTED THROUGH THE OPEN DOOR, AND HAD CAUGHT THE UPRAISED WRIST.” 


rushed at the cowering lad. Louis scream- 
ed and ran forward to stop her; but 
another had been swifter than he. A 
woman had darted through the open door, 
and had caught the upraised wrist. There 
was a moment’s struggle, two queenly 
figures swayed and strained, and the knife 
dropped between their feet. The fright- 
ened Louis caught it up, and seizing his 
little son by the wrist, he rushed from 
the apartment. Francoise de Montespan 
staggered back against the ottoman to find 
herself confronted by the steady eyes and 


spoken Francoise who had won the King 


back by her gentle words. Madame de 
Maintenon’s hand had been cut in. the 
struggle, and the blood was dripping 
down from the end of her fingers, but 
neither woman had time to spare a 
thought upon that. Her firm gray eyes 
were fixed upon her former rival as one 
fixes them upon some weak and trea- 
cherous creature who may be dominated 
by a stronger will. 

‘** Yes, it is you who have driven me to 
this—you, whom I picked up when you 
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were hard pressed for a crust of bread or 
a cup of sour wine. What had you? 
You had nothing—nothing except a name 
which was a laughing-stock. And what 
did I give you? I gave you everything. 
You know that I gave you everything. 
Money, position, the entrance to the court. 
You had them all from me. And now 
you mock me!” 

‘*Madame, I do not mock you. 
you from the bottom of my heart 

‘Pity? Ha! ha! A Mortemart is 
pitied by the widow Scarron! Your pity 
may go where your gratitude is, and where 
your character is. We shall be troubled 
with it no longer then.” 

‘* Your words do not pain me. 

‘*T can believe that you are not sensi- 
tive.” 

‘*Not when my conscience is at ease. 

‘**Ah! it has not troubled you, then?” 

‘** Not upon this point, madame.” 

‘““My God! How terrible must those 
other points have been!” 

‘** T have never had an evil thought tow- 
ards you.” 

‘**None towards me? 
man!” 

‘* What have I done, then? 
came to my room to see the 
taught. Hestaid. He talked. He asked 
my opinion on this and that. Could I be 
silent? or could I say other than what I 
thought?” 

‘You turned him against me!” 

‘**T should be proud indeed if I thought 
that I had turned him to virtue.” 

‘* Ah! the word comes well from your 
lips.” 

‘**T would that I heard it upon yours.” 

‘* And so, by your own confession, you 
stole the King’s love from me, most virtu- 
ous of widows!” 

** Thad all gratitude and kindly thought 
for you. You have,as you have so often 
reminded me, been my benefactress. It 
was not necessary for you to say it, for I 
had never for an instant forgotten it. 
Yet if the King has asked me what I 
thought, I will not deny to you that I 
have said that sin is sin, and that he 
would be a worthier man if he shook off 
the guilty bonds which held him.” 

‘* Or exchanged them for others.” 

** For those of duty.” 

“Pah! Your hypocrisy 
If you pretend to be a nun, why are you 
not where the nuns are? You would 
have the best of two worlds—would you 


I pity 
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Oh, woman, wo- 


The King 
children 


sickens me! 


not?—have all that the court can give.and 
yet ape the manners of the cloister. A}). 
but you need not do it with me! I know 
you as your inmost heart knows you. | 
was honest, and what I did, I did before 
the world. You, behind your priests and 
your directors and your prie-dieus and 
your missals—do you think that you de 
ceive me, as you deceive others?” 

Her antagonist’s gray eyes sparkled for 
the first time, and she took a quick step 
forward, with one white hand half lifted 
in rebuke. 

‘*You may speak as you will of me,” 
said she. ‘*To me it is no more than the 
foolish paroquet that chatters in your 
anteroom. But do not touch upon things 
which are sacred. Ah, if you would but 
raise your own thoughts to such things— 
if you would but turn them inwards, and 
see, before it is too late, how vile and foul 
is this life which you have led! What 
might you not have done? His soul was 
in your hands like clay for the potter. 
Ah, if you had raised him up, if you had 
led him on the higher path. if you had 
brought out all that was noble and good 
within him, how your name would have 
been loved and blessed, from the chateau 
to the cottage! But no; you dragged him 
down; you wasted his youth; you drew 
him from his wife; you marred his man- 
hood. A crime in one so high begets a 
thousand others in those who look to him 
for an example; and all, all are upon 
your soul. Take heed, madame, for God's 
sake take heed ere it be too late! For all 
your beauty, there can be for you, as for 
me, a few short years of life. Then, when 
that brown hair is white, when that white 
cheek is sunken, when that bright eye is 
dimmed—ah, then God pity the sin-stained 
soul of Francoise de Montespan!” 

Her rival had sunk her head for the 
moment before the solemn words and the 
beautiful eyes. For an instant she stood 
silent, cowed for the first time in all her 
life; but then the mocking, defiant spirit 
came back to her, and she glanced up 
with a curling lip. 

‘*T am already provided with a spirit- 
ual director, thank you,” said she. *‘ Ah, 
madame, you must not think to throw 
dust in my eyes! I know you, and know 
you well!” 

‘**On the contrary, you seem to know 
less than I had expected. If you know 
me so well, pray what am I?” 

All her rival’s bitterness and hatred 
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rang in the tones of her answer. ‘‘ You 
are.” said she, ** the governess of my chil- 
dren, and the secret mistress of the King.” 

‘You are mistaken,” answered Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, serenely. ‘‘I am 
the governess of your children, and I am 
the King’s wife.” 


CHAPTER X XI. 
THE MAN IN THE CALECHE. 


OFTEN had De Montespan feigned a 
faint in the days when she wished to dis- 
arm the anger of the King. So she had 
drawn his arms round her, and won the 
pity which is the twin sister of love. But 
now she knew what it was to have the 
senses struck out of her by a word. She 
could not doubt the truth of what she 
heard. There was that in her rival's 
face, in her steady eye, in her quiet voice, 
which carried absolute conviction with it. 
She stood stunned for an instant, pant- 
ing, her outstretched hands feeling at the 
air, her defiant eyes dulling and glazing. 
Then, with a short sharp ery, the wail of 
one who has fought hard and yet knows 
that she can fight no more, her proud 
head drooped, and she fell forwards sense- 
less at the feet of her rival. 

Madame de Maintenon stooped and 
raised her up in her strong white arms, 
There was true grief and pity in her eyes 
as she looked down at the snow-pale face 
which lay against her bosom, all the bit- 
terness and pride gone out of it, and no- 
thing left save the tear which sparkled 
under the dark lashes, and the petulant 
droop of the lip, like that of a child 
which has wept itself to sleep. She laid 
her on the ottoman and placed a silken 
cushion under her head. Then she gath- 
ered together and put back into the open 
cupboard all the jewels which were scat- 
tered about the carpet. Having locked it, 
and placed the key on a table where its 
owner's eye would readily fall upon it, 
she struck a gong, which summoned the 
little black page. 

‘Your mistress is indisposed,” said 
she. ‘‘Go and bring her maids to her.” 
And so, having done all that lay with her 
to do, she turned away from the great 
silent room, where, amid the velvet and 
the gilding, her beautiful rival lay like a 
crushed flower, helpless and hopeless. 

Helpless enough, for what could she 
do? and hopeless too, for how could for- 
tune aid her? The instant that her senses 


had come back to her she had sent away 
her waiting-women, and lay with clinched 
hands and a drawn face planning out her 
own weary future. She must go; that 
was certain. Not merely because it was 
the King’s order, but because only misery 
and mockery remained for her now in the 
palace where she had reigned supreme. 
It was true that she had held her posi- 
tion against the Queen before, but all her 
hatred could not blind her to the fact that 
her rival was a very different woman to 
poor meek little Maria Theresa. No; her 
spirit was broken at last. She must ac- 
cept defeat, and she must go. 

She rose from the couch, feeling that 
she had aged ten yearsin an hour. There 
was much to be done, and little time in 
which to do it. She had cast down her 
jewels when the King had spoken as 
though they would atone for the loss of 
his love; but now that the love was gone, 
there was no reason why the jewels 
should be lost too. If she had ceased to 
be the most powerful, she might still be 
the richest womanin France. There was 
her pension, of course. That would be a 
munificent one, for Louis was always 
generous. And then there was all the 
spoil which she had collected during these 
long years, the jewels, the pearls, the gold, 
the vases, the pictures, the crucifixes, the 
watches, the trinkets—together they repre- 
sented many millions of livres. With her 
own hands she packed away the more 
precious and portable of them, while she 
arranged with her brother for the safe- 
keeping of the others. All day she was 
at work in a mood of feverish energy, do- 
ing anything and everything which might 
distract her thoughts from her own defeat 
and her rival’s victory. By evening all 
was ready, and she had arranged that her 
property should be sent after her to Petit 
Bourg, to which castle she intended to re- 
tire. 

It wanted half an hour of the time fixed 
for her departure, when a young cavalier, 
whose face was strange to her, was ush- 
ered into her room. 

He came with a message from her 
brother. 

‘*Monsieur de Vivonne regrets, ma- 
dame, that the rumor of your departure 
has got abroad among the court.” . 

‘* What do I care for that, monsieur?’ 
she retorted, with all her old spirit. 

‘*He says, madame, that the courtiers 
may assemble at the west gate to see you 
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go; that Madame de Neuilly will be 
there, and the Duchesse de Chambord, 
and Mademoiselle de Rohan, and—” 

The lady shrunk with horror at the 
thought of such an ordeal. To drive 
away from the palace, where she had been 
more than queen, under the scornful eyes 
and bitter gibes of so many personal 
enemies! After all the humiliations of 
the day, that would be the crowning cup 
of sorrow. Her nerve was broken. She 
could not face it. 

‘Tell my brother, monsieur, that I 
should be much obliged if he would make 
fresh arrangements, by which my depart- 
ure might be private.” 

‘*He bade me say that he had done so, 
madame.” 

**Ah! at what hour, then?” 

‘*Now. As soon as possible.” 

‘‘Tam ready. At the west gate, then?” 

**No; atthe east. The carriage waits.” 

‘* And where is my brother?” 

‘* We are to pick him up at the park 
gate.” 

‘* And why that?” 

‘* Because he is watched; and were he 
seen beside the carriage, all would be 
known.” 

‘Very good. 


Then, monsieur, if vou 
will take my cloak and this casket we may 
start at once.” 

They made their way by a circuitous 
route through the less-used corridors, she 
hurrying on like a guilty creature, a hood 
drawn over her face, and her heart in a 


flutter at every stray footfall. But for- 
tune stood her friend. She met no one, 
and soon found herself at the eastern pos- 
tern-gate. A couple of phlegmatic Swiss 
guardsmen leaned upon their muskets 
upon either side,and the lamp above shone 
upon the carriage which awaited her. The 
door was open, and a tall cavalier swathed 
in a black cloak handed her into it. He 
then took the seat opposite to her, slammed 
the door, and the caléche rattled away 
down the main drive. 

It had not surprised her that this man 
should join her inside the coach, for it 
was usual to have a guard there, and he 
was doubtless taking the place which her 
brother would afterwards occupy. That 
was all natural enough. But when ten 
minutes, passed by, and he had neither 
moved nor spoken, she peered at him 
through the gloom with some curiosity. 
In the glance which she had of him, 
as he handed her in, she had seen that 
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he was dressed like a gentleman, and 
there was that in his bow and wave as 
he did it which told her experienced 
senses that he was a man of courtly man- 
ners. But courtiers, as she had knowy 
them, were gallant and garrulous, and 
this man was so very quiet and _ still, 
Again she strained her eyes through the 
His hat was pulled down and his 
cloak was still drawn across his mout)). 
but from out of the shadow she seemed 
to get a glimpse of two eyes which peered 
at her even as she did at him. 

At last the silence impressed her with 
a vague uneasiness. It was time to bring 
it to an end. 

‘* Surely, monsieur, we have passed the 
park gate where we were to pick up my 
brother.” 

Her companion neither answered nor 
moved. She thought that perhaps the 
rumble of the heavy caléche had drown- 
ed her voice. 

‘‘T say, monsieur,” she repeated, lean 
ing forwards, ‘‘ that we have passed the 
place where we were to meet Monsieur 
de Vivonne.” 

He took no notice. 

‘* Monsieur,” she cried, ‘‘I again re- 
mark that we have passed the gates.” 

There was no answer. 

A thrill ran through her nerves. Who 
or what could he be, this silent man? 
Then suddenly it struck her that he might 
be dumb. 

‘*Perhaps monsieur is afflicted,” she 
said. ‘* Perhaps monsieur cannot speak. 
If that be the cause of your silence, will 
you raise your hand, and I shall under- 
stand.” He sat rigid and silent. 

Then a sudden mad fear came upon 
her, shut up in the dark with this dread- 
ful voiceless thing. She screamed in her 
terror, and strove to pull down the win- 
dow and open the door. But a grip of 
steel closed suddenly round her wrist and 
forced her back into her seat. And yet 
the man’s body had not moved, and there 
was no sound save the lurching and rasp- 
ing of the carriage and the clatter of the 
flying horses. They were already out 
on the country roads far beyond Ver- 
sailles. It was darker than before, heavy 
clouds had banked over the heavens, and 
the rumbling of thunder was heard low 
down on the horizon. 

The lady lay back panting upon the 
leather cushions of the carriage, She 
was a brave woman, and yet this sudden 
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strange horror coming upon her at the 
moment when she was weakest had shak- 
en her to the soul. She crouched in the 
corner, staring across with eyes which 
vere dilated with terror at the figure on 
the other side. If he would but say 
something. Any revelation, any menace, 
was better than this silence. It was so 
dark now that she could hardly see his 
vague outliné, and every instant, as the 
storm gathered, it became still darker. 
The wind was blowing in little short an- 
ery puffs, and still there was that far-off 
rattle and rumble. Again the strain of 
the silence was unbearable. She must 
break it at any cost. 

* Sir,” said she, ‘* there is some mistake 
here. I do not know by what right you 
prevent me from pulling down the win- 
dow and giving my directions to the 
coachman.” 

He said nothing. 

‘I repeat, sir, that there is some mis- 
take. This is the carriage of my bro- 
ther, Monsieur de Vivonne, and he is not 
a man who will allow his sister to be 
treated uncourteously.” 

A few heavy drops of rain splashed 
against one window. The clouds were 
lower and denser. She had quite lost 
sight of that motionless figure, but it was 
all the more terrible to her now that it 
was unseen. She screamed with sheer 
terror, but her scream availed no more 
than her words. 

“Sir,” she cried, clutching forward 
with her hands and grasping his sleeve, 
‘‘vou frighten me. You terrify me. 
I have never harmed you. Why should 
you wish to hurt an unfortunate wo- 
man? Qh, speak to me; for God’s sake, 
speak !” 

Still the patter of rain upon the win- 
dow, and no other sound save her own 
sharp breathing. 

‘* Perhaps you do not know who Iam!” 
she continued, endeavoring to assume her 
usual tone of command, and talking now 
to an absolute and impenetrable dark- 
ness. ‘‘ You may learn when it is too 
late that you have chosen the wrong per- 
son for this pleasantry. I am the Mar- 
quise de Montespan, and I am not one 
who forgets a slight. If you know any- 
thing of the court, you must know that 
my word has some weight with the King. 
You may carry me away in this carriage, 
but I am not a person who can disappear 
without speedy inquiry, and speedy ven- 


geance if I have been wronged. If you 
would— Oh, Jesus! Have mercy!” 

A livid flash of lightning had burst 
from the heart of the cloud, and, for an 
instant, the whole country-side and the 
interior of the caléche were as light as 
day. The man’s face was within a hand’s- 
breadth of her own, his mouth wide open, 
his eyes mere shining slits, convulsed 
with silent merriment. Every detail 
flashed out clear in that vivid light—his 
red quivering tongue, the lighter pink be- 
neath it, the broad white teeth, the short 
brown beard cut into a peak and bris- 
tling forward. 

But it was not the sudden flash, it was 
not the laughing, cruel face, which shot 
an ice-cold shudder through Francoise de 
Montespan. It was that, of all men upon 
earth, this was he whom she most dreaded, 
and whom she had least thought to see. 

‘* Maurice!” she screamed. ‘‘ Maurice! 
it is you!” 

‘* Yes, little wifie, it is I. We are re- 
stored to each other’s arms, you see, after 
this interval.” 

‘*Oh, Maurice, how you have fright- 
ened me! How could you be so cruel ? 
Why would you not speak to me?” 

‘* Because it was so sweet to sit in si- 
lence and to think that I really had you 
to myself after all these years, with none 
to come between. Ah, little wifie, I have 
often longed for this hour.” 

‘*T have wronged you, Maurice; I have 
wronged you! Forgive me!” 

‘* We do not forgive in our family, my 
darling Francoise. Ah, is it not like old 
days to find ourselves driving togeth- 
er? And in this carriage, too. It is the 
very one which bore us back from the 
cathedral where you made your vows so 
prettily. I sat as I sit now, and you sat 
there, and I took your hand like this, and 
I pressed it, and—” 

‘*Oh, villain, you have twisted my 
wrist! You have broken my arm!” 

‘*Oh, surely not, my little wifie! And 
then you remember that, as you told me 
how truly you would love me, I leaned 
forward to your lips, and—” 

‘*Oh, help! Brute, you have cut my 
mouth! You have struck me with your 
ring.” 

‘*Struck you! Now who would have 
thought that spring day when we planned 
out our futures, that this also was in the 
future waiting for me and you? And 
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‘“** MAURICE! SHE SCREAMED. 


He struck savagely at her face in the 
She threw herself down, her 
With 


the strength and fury of a maniac he 


darkness. 
head pressed against the cushions. 


showered his blows above her, thudding 
upon the leather or crashing upon the 
wood-work, heedless of his own splintered 
hands. 

‘*So I have silenced you,” said he at 
last. 
my kisses before now. But the world 
goes on, Francoise, and times change, and 
women grow false, and men grow stern.” 

‘“You may kill me if you will,” she 
moaned. 

‘*T will,” said he, simply. 

Still the carriage flew along, jolting 
and staggering in the deeply rutted coun 
try roads. The storm had passed, but 
the growl of the thunder and the far-off 
glint of alightning-flash were to be heard 
and seen on the other side of the hea- 
The moon shone out with its clear 
cold light, silvering the broad, hedgeless, 
poplar-fringed plains,and shining through 
the window of the carriage upon the 
crouching figure and her terrible com- 
panion. He leaned back now, his arms 
folded upon his chest, his eyes gloating 


‘*T have stopped your words with 
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“MAURICE! 


upon the abject mis- 
ery of the woman 
who had wronged 
him. 

** Where are you 


taking me?” she 
asked at last. 
“To  Portil 


my little wifie.” 

**And why the 
What would you do 
to me?” 

**T would silence 
that little lyin 
tongue forever. | 
shall deceive no 
more men.” 

‘You 
murder me ?” 

“*If you call it 
that.” 

‘You have a 
stone for a heart.” 

“Tt is true. My 
other was given to 
a woman.” 

‘*Oh, my sins are 
indeed punished.” 

‘** Rest assured 
that they will be.’ 

‘Can I do nothing to atone ?” 

‘IT will see that you atone.” 

‘You have a sword by your side, Mau- 
rice. Why do you not kill me, then, if 
you are so bitter against me? Why do 
you not pass it through my heart ?” 

‘* Rest assured that I would have done 
so had I not an excellent reason.” 

‘Why, then ?” 

‘*T will tell you. At Portillae I have the 
right of the high justice, the middle, and 
the low. I am seigneur there, and can 
try,condemn, and execute. It is my law 
ful privilege. This pitiful King will not 
even know how to avenge you, for the 
right is mine, and he cannot gainsay it 
without making an enemy of every sei- 
gneur in France.” 

He opened his mouth again and 
laughed at his own device, while she, 
shivering in every limb, turned away 
from his cruel face atid glowing eyes, and 
buried her face in her hands. Once more 
she prayed God to forgive her for her 
poor sinful life. Sothey whirled through 
the night behind the clattering horses, 
the husband and the wife, saying nothing, 
but with hatred and fear raging in their 
hearts, until a brazier fire shone down 
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upon them from the angle of a keep, and 
the shadow of the huge pile loomed 
vaguely up in front of them in the dark- 
It was the Castle of Portillac. 


ness. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SCAFFOLD OF PORTILLAC. 


Anp thus it was that Amory de Cati- 
nat and Amos Green saw from their dun- 
veon window the midnight carriage 
which discharged its prisoner before 
their eyes. Hence, too, came that omi- 
nous planking and that strange proces- 
sion in the early morning. And thus it 
also happened that they found themselves 
looking down upon Francoise de Monte- 
span as she was led to her death, and 
that they heard that last piteous cry for 
aid at the instant when the heavy hand of 
the ruffian with the axe fell upon her 
shoulder, and she was forced down upon 
her knees beside the block. She shrank 
screaming from the dreadful red-stained, 
greasy billet of wood, but the butcher 
heaved up his weapon, and the seigneur 
had taken a step forward with hand out- 
stretched to seize the long auburn hair 
and to drag the dainty head down with 
it, when suddenly he was struck motion- 
less with astonishment, and stood with his 
foot advanced and his hand still out, his 
mouth half open, and his eyes fixed in 
front of him. 

And, indeed, what he had seen was 
enough to fill any man with amazement. 
Out of the small square window which 
faced him a man had suddenly shot head- 
foremost, pitching on to his outstretched 
hands and then bounding to his feet. 
Within a foot of his heels came the head 
of a second one, who fell more heavily 
than the first, and yet recovered himself 
as quickly. The one wore the blue coat 
and silver facings of the King’s guard; 
the second had the dark coat and clean- 
shaven face of a man of peace; but 
each carried a short rusty iron bar in his 
hand. Not a word did either of them 
say, but the soldier took two quick steps 
forward and struck at the headsman 
while he was still poising himself for a 
blow at the victim. There was a thud, 
with a erackle like a breaking egg, and 
the bar flew into pieces. The headsman 
gave a dreadful cry, dropped his axe, 
clapped his two hands to his head, and 
running zigzag across the scaffold, fell 
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over, a dead man, into the court-yard be- 
neath, 

Quick as a flash De Catinat had caught 
up the axe, and faced De Montespan with 
the heavy weapon slung over his shoul- 
der and a challenge in his eyes. 

‘*Now!” said he. 

The seigneur had for the instant been 
too astounded to speak. Now he under- 
stood at least that these strangers had 
come between him and his prey. 

‘*Seize these men!” he shrieked, turn- 
ing to his followers. 7 

‘*One moment!” cried De Catinat, with 
a voice and manner which commanded 
attention. ‘‘ You see by my coat what I 
am. Iam the body-servant of the King. 
Who touches me touches him. Have a 
care to yourselves. It is a dangerous 
game!” 

‘*On, you cowards!” roared De Monte- 
span. 

But the men-at-arms hesitated, for the 
fear of the King was as a great shadow 
which hung over all France. De Catinat 
saw their indecision, and he followed up 
his advantage. 

‘*This woman,” he cried, ‘‘ is the King’s 
own favorite, and if any harm come to a 
lock cf her hair, I tell you that there is not 
a living soul within this portalice who 
will not die a death of torture. Fools, 
will you gasp out your lives upon the 
rack, or writhe in boiling oil, at the bid- 
ding of this madman?” 

‘*Who are these men, Marceau?” cried 
the seigneur, furiously. 

‘* They are prisoners, your Excellency.” 

‘** Prisoners! Whose prisoners?” 

‘* Yours, your Excellency.” 

‘** Who ordered you to detain them?” 

“You did. The escort brought your 
signet-ring.” 

‘*T never saw the men. There is devil- 
try in this. But they shall not beard me 
in my own castle, nor stand between me 
and my own wife. No, par dieu! they 
shall not and live! You men, Marceau, 
Etienne, Gilbert, Jean, Pierre, all you 
who have eaten my bread, on to them, I 
say!” 

He glanced round with furious eyes, 
but they fell only upon hung heads and 
averted faces. With a hideous curse he 
flashed out his sword and rushed at his 
wife, who still knelt half insensible be- 
side the block. De Catinat sprang be- 
tween them to protect her; but Marceau, 
the bearded seneschal, had already seized 
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his master round the waist. With the 
strength of a maniac, his teeth clinched 
and the foam churning from the corners 
of his lips, De Montespan writhed round 
in the man’s grasp, and shortening his 
sword, he thrust it through the brown 
beard and deep into the throat behind it. 
Marceau fell back with a choking cry, 
the blood bubbling from his mouth and 
his wound; but before his murderer 
could disengage his weapon, De Catinat 
and the American, aided by a dozen of 
the retainers, had dragged him down on 
to the seaffold, and Amos Green had 
pinioned him so securely that he could 
but move his eyes and his lips, with 
which he lay glaring and spitting at 
them. So savage were his own followers 
against him-—for Marceau was well loved 
amongst them—that, with axe and block 
so ready, justice might very swiftly have 
had her way, had not a long clear bugle 
call, rising and falling in a thousand little 
twirls and flourishes, clanged out sudden- 
ly in the still morning air. De Catinat 
pricked up his ears at the sound of it like 
a hound at the huntsman’s call. 

‘*Did you hear, Amos?” 

‘Tt was a trumpet.” 

‘*Tt was the guards’ bugle call. You, 
there, hasten to the gate! Throw up the 
portecullis and drop the drawbridge! Stir 
yourselves, or even now you may suffer 
for your master’s sins! It has been a nar- 
row escape, Amos.” 

‘You may say so, friend. I saw him 
put out his hand to her hair, even as you 
sprang from the window. Another in- 
stant and he would have had her scalped. 
But she is a fair woman, the fairest that 
ever my eyes rested upon, and it is not fit 
that she should kneel here upon these 
boards.”’ He dragged her husband’s long 
black cloak from him, and made a pillow 
for the senseless woman with a tenderness 
and delicacy which came strangely from 
a man of his build and bearing. 

He was still stooping over her when 
there came the clang of the falling bridge, 
and an instant later the clatter of the 
hoofs of a troop of cavalry, who swept 
with wave of plumes, toss of manes, and 
jingle of steel into the court-yard. At the 
head was a tall horseman in the full dress 
of the guards, with a curling feather in his 
hat, high buff gloves, and his sword gleam- 
ing in the sunlight. He cantered forward 
towards the scaffold, his keen dark eyes 
taking in every detail of the group which 
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awaited him there. De Catinat’s fae, 
brightened at the sight of him, and 
was down in an instant beside his stir, 

‘** De Brissac!’’ he cried. 

‘De Catinat! Now where in the na 
of wonder did you come from?” 

‘*T have been a prisoner. Tell mx 
Brissac, did you leave the messac: 
Paris ?” 

** Certainly I did.” 

‘And the Archbishop came?” 

‘** He did.” 

‘And the marriage?” 

‘Took place as arranged. That is y 
this poor woman whom I see yonder |ias 
had to leave the palace.” 

‘*T thought as much.” 

“T trust that no harm has com: 
her?” 

‘* My friend and I were just in time to 
save her. Her husband lies there. He 
is a fiend, De Brissac!” . 

‘* Very likely; but an angel might have 
grown bitter had he had the same treat 
ment.” 

**' We have him pinioned here. He hias 
slain a man, and I have slain another.’ 

‘*On my word, you have been busy. 

‘How did you know that we were 
here?” 

** Nay, that 
sure.”’ 

** You did not come for us, then?” 

‘*No; we came for the lady.” 

‘* And how did this fellow get hold of 
her?” 

‘** Her brother was to have taken her in 
his carriage. Her husband learned it, 
and by a lying message he coaxed her 
into his own, which was at another door. 
When De Vivonne found that she did not 
come, and that her rooms were empty, lie 
made inquiries, and soon learned how she 
had gone. De Montespan’s arms had been 
seen on the panel, and so the King sent 
me here with my troop as fast as we could 
gallop.” 

** Ah, and you would have come too late 
had a strange chance not brought us here. 
I know not who it was who waylaid us. 
for this man seemed to know nothing of 
the matter. However, all that will be 
clearer afterwards. What is to be done 
now?” 

‘‘T have my own orders. Madame is 
to be sent to Petit Bourg, and any who 
are concerned in offering her violence are 
to be kept until the King’s pleasure is 
known. The castle, too, must be held for 
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the King. But you, De Catinat, you have 
nothing to do now?” 
Nothing, save that I would like well 
ide into Paris to see that all is right 
with my unele and his daughter.” 
Ah. that sweet little cousin of thine! 
+» my soul, Ido not wonder that the folk 
know you well in the Rue St. Martin. 
Well. | have carried a message for you 
once, and you shall do as much for me 
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now 

‘With all my heart. And whither?” 
‘To Versailles. The King will be on 
. to know how we have fared. You 
have the best right to tell him, since 
without you and your friend yonder it 
would have been but a sorry tale.” 

‘‘T will be there in two hours.” 

‘Have you horses?” 

‘‘Ours were shot.” 

‘‘ You will find some in the stables here. 
Pick the best, since you have lost your 
own in the King’s service.” 

The advice was too good to be over- 
looked. De Catinat, beckoning to Amos 
Green, hurried away with him to the sta- 
bles, while De Brissac, with a few short 
sharp orders, disarmed the retainers, sta- 
tioned his guardsmen all over the castle, 
and arranged for the removal of the lady 
and for the custody of her husband. An 
hour later the two friends were riding 
swiftly down the country road, inhaling 
the sweet air, which seemed the fresher 
for their late experience of the dank foul 
vapors of their dungeon. Far behind 
them a little dark pinnacle jutting over a 
grove of trees marked the chateau which 
they had left, while on the extreme hori- 
zon to the west there came a quick shim- 
mer and sparkle where the level rays of 
the early sun gleamed upon the magnifi- 
cent palace which was their goal. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE FALL OF THE CATINATS. 


Two days after Madame de Maintenon’s 
marriage to the King there was held with- 
in the humble walls of her little room a 
meeting which was destined to cause un- 
told misery to many hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, and yet, in the wisdom 
of Providence, to be an instrument in car- 
rying French arts and French ingenuity 
and French sprightliness among those 
heavier Teutonic peoples who have been 
the stronger and the better ever since for 
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the leaven which they then received. For 
in history great evils have sometimes 
arisen from a virtue, and most beneficent 
results have often foliowed hard upon a 
crime. 

The time had come when the Church 
was to claim her promise from madame, 
and her pale cheek and sad eyes showed 
how vain it had been for her to try and 
drown the pleadings of her tender heart 
by the arguments of the bigots around 
her. She knew the Huguenots of France. 
Who could know them better, seeing that 
she was herself from their stock, and had 
been brought up in their faith? She 
knew their patience, their nobility, their 
independence, their tenacity. What 
chance was there that they would con- 
form to the King’s wish? A few great 
nobles might, but the others would laugh 
at the galleys, the jail, or even the gal- 
lows when the faith of their fathers was 
at stake. If their creed were no longer 
tolerated, then, and if they remained true 
to it, they must either fly from the coun- 
try or spend a living death tugging at an 
oar or working in a chain-gang upon the 
roads. It was a dreadful alternative to 
present to a people who were so numer- 
ous that they made a small nation in 
themselves. And most dreadful of all 
that she who was of their own blood 
should cast her voice against them. And 
yet her promise had been given, and now 
the time had come when it must be re- 
deemed. 

The eloquent Bishop Bossuet was there, 
with Louvois, the Minister of War, and 
the thin pale Jesuit, Father La Chaise, 
each piling argument upon argument to 
overcome the reluctance of the King. Be- 
side them stood another priest, so thin 
and so pale that he might have risen 
from his bed of death, but with a fierce 
light burning in his large dark eyes, and 
with a terrible resolution in his drawn 
brows and in the set of his grim, lanky 
jaw. Madame bent over her tapestry and 
weaved her colored silks in silence, while 
the King leaned upon his hand and lis- 
tened with the face of a man who knows 
that he is driven, and yet can hardly turn 
against the goads. On the low table lay 
a paper, with pen and ink beside it. It 
was the order for the revocation, and it 
only needed the King’s signature to make 
it the law of the land. 

‘‘And so, father, you are of opinion 
that if I stamp out heresy in this fashion 
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I shall assure my own salvation in the 
next world?” he asked. 

‘*You will have merited a reward.” 

‘*‘And you think so too, Monsieur 
Bishop?” 

‘* Assuredly, sire.” 

‘And you, Abbé du Chayla?” 

The emaciated priest spoke for the first 
time, a tinge of color creeping into his 
corpselike cheeks, and a more lurid light 
in his deep-set eyes. 

‘*T know not about assuring your sal- 
vation, sire. I think it would take very 
much more to do that. But there cannot 
be a doubt as to your damnation if you 
do not do it.” 

The King started angrily, and frowned 
at the speaker. 

‘*Your words are somewhat more curt 
than I am accustomed to,” he remarked. 

‘*In such a matter it were cruel indeed 
to leave you in doubt. I say again that 
your soul’s fate hangs upon the balance. 
Heresy is a mortal sin. Thousands of her- 
etics would turn to the Church if you did 
but give the word. Therefore these thou- 
sands of mortal sins are all upon your 
soul. What hope for it, then, if you do 
not amend?” 

‘*My father and my grandfather toler- 
ated them.” 

‘*Then, without some special extension 
of the grace of God, your father and your 
grandfather are burning in hell.” 

‘““Tnsolent!” The King sprang from 
his seat. : 

‘*Sire, I will say what I hold to be the 
truth were you fifty times a king. What 
care I for any man when I know that I 
speak for the King of kings? See; are 
these the limbs of one who would shrink 
from testifying to truth?” With a sud- 
den movement he threw back the long 
sleeves of his gown and shot out his white 
fleshless arms. The bones were all knot- 
ted and bent and screwed into the most 
fantastic shapes. Even Louvois, the 
hardened man of the court,and La Chaise, 
the sombre priest, shuddered at the sight 
of those dreadful limbs. He raised them 
above his head and turned his burning 
eyes upwards. 

‘*Heaven has chosen me to testify for 
the faith before now,” said he. ‘‘I heard 
that blood was wanted to nourish the 
young church of Siam, and so to Siam I 
journeyed. They tore me open; they cru- 
cified me; they wrenched and split my 
bones. I was left as a dead man, yet 
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God has breathed the breath of life baci 
into me that I may help in this o 
work of the regeneration of France.” 

‘Your sufferings, father,” said Louis 
resuming his seat, *‘ give you every claim 
both upon the Church and upon me, 
am its special champion and protector 
What would you counsel, then, father, in 
the case of those Huguenots who refuse 
to change ?” 

‘They would change,” cried Du Chay 
la, with a drawn smile upon his ghastly 
face. ‘‘They must bend or they must 
break. What matter if they be gro 
to powder, if we can but build up a coin 
plete Church in the land?” His deey)-set 
eyes glowed with ferocity, and he shook 
one bony hand in savage wrath aboy 
his head. 

‘The cruelty with which you have been 
used, then, has not taught you to be more 
tender to others.” 

‘“Tender! To heretics! No, sire, inj 
own pains have taught me that the world 
and the flesh are as nothing, and that 
the truest charity to another is to capture 
his soul at all risks to his vile body. | 
should have these Huguenot souls, sire, 
though I turned France into a shambles 
to gain them.” 

Louis was evidently deeply impressed 
by the fearless words and the wild ear- 
nestness of the speaker. He leaned his 
head upon his hand for a little time, and 
remained sunk in the deepest thought 

‘* Besides, sire,” said Pére La Chaise. 
softly, ‘‘there would be little need for 
these stronger measures of which thie 
good abbé speaks. As I have already 
remarked to you, you are so beloved in 
your kingdom that the mere assurauce 
that you had expressed your will upon 
the subject would be enough to turn 
them all to the true faith.” 

‘*T wish that I could think so, father, 
I wish that I could think so. But what 
is this ?” 

It was his valet who had half opened 
the door. 

‘*Captain de Catinat is here, who de- 
sires to see you at once, sire.” 

‘* Ask the captain to enter. Ah!” A 
happy thought seemed to have struck 
him. ‘‘ We shall see what love for me 
will do in such a matter, for if it is any 
where to be found it must be among my 
own body-servants.” 

The guardsman had arrived that in- 
stant from his long ride, and leaving 
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\mos Green with the horses, he had 
come on at once, all dusty and travel- 
stained, to carry his message to the King. 
He entered now, and stood with the quiet 
ease of a man who is used to such scenes, 
is hand raised in a salute. 

‘‘ What news, captain?” 

‘Major de Brissac bade me tell you, 
that he held the Castle of Portillac, 
that the lady is safe, and that her hus- 
band is a prisoner.” 

Louis and his wife exchanged a quick 
elance of relief. 

“That is well,” said he. ‘* By-the- 
Captain, you have served me in 
many ways of late, and always with suc- 
I hear, Louvois, that De la Salle is 
dead of the small-pox.” 

‘He died yesterday, sire.” 

‘‘Then I desire that you make out the 
vacant commission of major to Monsieur 
de Catinat. Let me be the first to con- 
gratulate you, Major, upon your promo- 
tion, though you will need to exchange 
the blue coat for the pearl and gray of 
the mousquetaires. We cannot spare you 
from the household, you see.” 

De Catinat kissed the hand which the 
monarch held out to him. 


sire 


way, 


cess. 


‘‘May I be worthy of your kindness, 


sire. 

‘You would do what you could to 
serve me, would you not ?” 

‘‘ My life is yours, sire.” 

‘“Very good. Then I shall put your 
fidelity to the proof.” 

‘‘T am ready for any proof.” 

“Tt is not a very severe one. You see 
this paper upon the table. It is an order 
that all the Huguenots in my dominions 
shall give up their errors, under pain of 
banishment or captivity. Now I have 
hopes that there are many of my faithful 
subjects who are at fault in this matter, 
but who will abjure it when they learn 
that it is my clearly expressed wish that 
they should do so. It would be a great 
joy to me to find that it was so, for it 
would be a pain to me to use force 
against any man who bears the name of 
Frenchman. Do you follow me ?” 

“Yes, sire.’ The young man had 
turned deadly pale, and he shifted his 
feet, and opened and clasped his hands. 
He had faced death a dozen times and 
under many different forms, but never 
had he felt such a sinking of the heart as 
came over him now. 

“You are yourself a Huguenot, I un- 
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derstand. I would gladly have you, then, 
as the first fruit of this great measure. 
Let us hear from your own lips that you, 
for one, are ready to follow the lead of 
your King in this as in other things.” 

The young guardsman still hesitated, 
though his doubts were rather as to how 
he should frame his reply than as to what 
its substance should be. He felt that in 
an instant Fortune had wiped out all the 
good turns which she had done him dur- 
ing his past life, and that now, far from 
being in her debt, he held a heavy score 
against her. The King arched his eye- 
brows and drummed his fingers impa- 
tiently as he glanced at the downcast 
face and dejected bearing. 

‘Why all this thought?” he cried. 
‘You are a man whom I have raised and 
whom I will raise. He who has a ma- 
jor’s epaulets at thirty may carry a 
marshal’s baton at fifty. Your past is 
mine, and your future shall be no less so. 
What other hopes have you?” 

‘*IT have none, sire, outside your ser- 
vice.” 

‘“Why this silence, then? Why do 
you not give the assurance which I de- 
mand?” 

‘**T cannot do it, sire.” 

‘** You cannot do it!” 

‘*Tt is impossible. I should have no 
more peace in’ my mind, or respect for 
myself, if I knew that for the sake of po- 
sition or wealth I had given up the faith 
of my fathers.” 

‘*Man, you are surely mad! There is 
all that a man could covet upon one side, 
and what is there upon the other?” 

‘*There is my honor.” 

‘* And is it, then, a dishonor to embrace 
my religion?” 

**Tt would be a dishonor to me to em- 
brace it for the sake of gain without be- 
lieving in it.” 

‘**Then believe it.” 

‘** Alas, sire, a man cannot force him- 
self to believe. Belief is a thing which 
must come to him, not he to it.” 

‘‘On my word, father,” said Louis, 
glancing with a bitter smile at his Jesuit 
confessor, ‘‘I shall have to pick the ca- 
dets of the household from your seminary, 
since my officers have turned casuists 
and theologians. So, for the last time, 
you refuse to obey my request ?” 

‘*Oh, sire—” De Catinat took a step 
forward with outstretched hands and 
tears in his eyes. 
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But the King checked him with a ges- 
ture. ‘‘I desire no protestations,” said 
he. ‘‘I judge a man by his acts. Do 
you abjure or not?” 

**T cannot, sire.” 

‘** You see,” said Louis, turning again to 
the Jesuit, ‘‘it will not be as easy as you 
think.” 

‘*This man is obstinate, it is true, but 
many others will be more yielding.” 

The King shook his head. ‘‘I would 
that I knew what to do,” said he. ‘‘ Ma- 
dame, I know that you, at least, will ever 
give me the best advice. You have 
heard all that has been said. What do 
you recommend?” 

She kept her eyes still fixed upon her 
tapestry, but her voice was firm and clear 
as she answered: 

‘**You have yourself said that you are 
the eldest son of the Church. If the eld- 
est son desert her, then who will do her 
bidding? And there is truth, too, in what 
the holy abbé hassaid. You may imperil 
your own soul by condoning this sin of 
heresy. It grows and flourishes, and if 
it be not rooted out now, it may choke 
the truth as weeds and briers choke the 
wheat.” 


‘There are districts in France now,” 
said Bossuet, ‘‘ where a church is not to 
be seen in a day’s journey, and where all 
the folk, from the nobles to the peasants, 


are of the same accursed faith. So it is 
in the Cévennes, where the people are as 
fierce and rugged as their own mountains. 
Heaven guard the priests who have to 
bring them back from their errors!” 

‘“Whom should I send on so perilous 
a task?” asked Louis. 

The Abbé du Chayla was down in an 
instant upon his knees with his gaunt 
hands outstretched. ‘‘Send me, sire! 
Me!” he cried. ‘‘I have never asked a 
favor of you, and never will again. But 
I am the man who could break these peo- 
ple. Send me with your message to the 
people of the Cévennes.” 

‘“God help the people of the Cé- 
vennes!” muttered Louis, as he looked 
with mingled respect and loathing at 
the emaciated face and fiery eyes of the 
fanatic. ‘‘ Very well, abbé,” he added 
aloud; ‘‘you shall go to the Cévennes.” 

Perhaps for an instant there came upon 
the stern priest some premonition of that 
dreadful morning when, as he crouched 
in a corner of his burning home, fifty 
daggers were to rasp against each other 
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in his body. He sunk his face in ljjs 
hands, and a shudder passed over })js 
gaunt frame. Then he rose, and folding 
his arms, he resumed his impassive atti 
tude. Louis took up the pen from the 
table, and drew the paper towards him. 

‘*T have the same counsel, then, fro. 
all of you,” said he—‘‘ from you, Bisho)): 
from you, father; from you, madame: 
from you, abbé; and from you, Louvois 
Well, if ill come from it, may it not be 
visited upon me! But what is this?” 

De Catinat had taken a step forward 
with his hand outstretched. His ardent. 
impetuous nature had suddenly broken 
down all the barriers of caution, and 
he seemed for the instant to see that 
countless throng of men, women, and 
children of his own faith, all unable to 
say a word for themselves, and all look 
ing to him as their champion and spokes- 
man. He had thought little of such 
matters when all was well, but now, 
when danger threatened, the deeper sie 
of his nature was moved, and he felt 
how light a thing is life and fortune 
when weigbed against a great abiding 
cause and principle. 

‘* Do not sign it, sire,” hecried. ‘‘ You 
will live to wish that your hand had 
withered ere it grasped that pen. | 
know it, sire; I am sure of it. Consider 
all these helpless folk—the little children, 
the young girls, the old and the feeble. 
Their creed is themselves. As well ask 
the leaves to change the twigs on which 
they grow. They could not change. At 
most you could but hope to turn them 
from honest folk into hypocrites. And 
why should you do it? They honor you. 
They love you. Theyharmnone. They 
are proud to serve in your armies, to 
fight for you, to work for you, to build up 
the greatness of your kingdom. I im- 
plore you, sire, to think again before you 
Sign an order which will bring misery 
and desolation to so many.” 

For a moment the King had hesitated 
as he listened to the short abrupt sen 
tences in which the soldier pleaded for 
his fellows, but his face hardened again 
as he remembered how even his own per 
sonal entreaty had been unable to pre 
vail with this young dandy of the court. 

‘*France’s religion should be that of 
France’s King,” said he, ‘‘and if my own 
guardsmen thwart me in such a matter, | 
must find others who will be more faitlh- 
ful. That major’s commission in the 
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isquetaires must go to Captain de 
nont, Louvois.” 
Very good, sire.” 
\nd De Catinat’s commission may be 
sferred to Lieutenant Labadoyére.” 
Very good, sire.” 
And I am to serve you no longer ?” 
You are too dainty for my service.” 

De Catinat’s arms fell listlessly to his 
side, and his head sunk forward upon his 
breast. Then, as he realized the ruin of 
all the hopes ef his life, and the cruel in- 
justice with which he had been treated, 
he broke into a ery of despair, and rushed 
from the room with the hot tears of impo- 
tent anger running down his face. So, 
sobbing, gesticulating, with coat unbut- 
toned and hat awry, he burst into the 
stable where placid Amos Green was 
smoking his pipe and watching with crit- 
ical eyes the grooming of the horses. 

‘‘ What in thunder is the matter now?” 
he asked, holding his pipe by the bowl, 
while the blue wreaths curled up from 
his lips. 

“This sword,” cried the Frenchman— 

[ have no right to wear it! I shall 
break it!” 

‘Well, and I'll break my knife too if 
it will hearten you up.” 

‘“And these,” cried De Catinat, tug- 
ging at his silver shoulder-straps—‘‘ they 
must go.” 

‘Ah, you draw ahead of me there, for 
I never had any. But come, friend, let 
me know the trouble, that I may see if it 
may not be mended.” 

“To Paris! to Paris shouted the 
guardsman, frantically. ‘‘ If I am ruined, 
I may yet be in time to save them. The 
horses, quick!” 

It was clear to the American that some 
sudden calamity had befallen, so he aided 
his comrade and the grooms to saddle 
and bridle. Five minutes later they were 
flying upon their way, and in little more 
than an hour their steeds, all reeking and 
foam-flecked, were pulled up outside the 
high house in the Rue St. Martin. De 
Catinat sprang from his saddle and rushed 
up stairs, while Amos followed in his own 
leisurely fashion. 

The old Huguenot and his beautiful 
daughter were seated at one side. of the 
great fireplace, her hand in his, and they 
sprang up together, she to throw herself 
with a glad cry into the arms of her lov- 
er, and he to grasp the hand which his 
nephew held out to him. 
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At the other side of the fireplace, with 
a very long pipe in his mouth and a cup 
of wine upon a settle beside him, sat a 
strange-looking man, with grizzled hair 
and beard, a fleshy red projecting nose, 
and two little gray eyes, which twinkled 
out from under huge brindled brows. 
His long thin face was laced and seamed 
with wrinkles, crossing and recrossing 
everywhere, but fanning out in hundreds 
from the corners of his eyes. It was set 
in an unchanging expression, and as it 
was of the same color all over, as dark as 
the darkest walnut, it might have been 
some quaint figure-head cut out of a 
coarse-grained wood. He was clad in a 
blue serge jacket, a pair of red breeches 
smeared at the knees with tar, clean gray 
worsted stockings, large steel buckles 
over his coarse square-toed shoes, and be- 
side him, balanced upon the top of a thick 
oaken cudgel, was a weather-stained sil- 
ver-laced hat. His gray-shot hair was 
gathered up behind into a short stiff tail, 
and a seaman’s hanger, with a brass han- 
dle, was girded to his waist by a tarnished 
leather belt. 

De Catinat had been too occupied to 
take notice of this singular individual, 
but Amos Green gave a shout of delight 
at the sight of him, and ran forward to 
greet him. The other’s wooden face re- 
laxed so far as to show two tobacco- 
stained fangs, and, without rising, he held 
out a great red hand, of the size and shape 
of a moderate spade. 

“Why, Captain Ephraim,” cried Amos, 
in English, ‘‘who ever would have 
thought of finding you here? De Cati- 
nat, this is my old friend Ephraim Sav- 
age, under whose charge I came here.” 

‘* Anchor’s apeak, lad, and the hatches 
down,” said the stranger, in the peculiar 
drawling voice which the New-England- 
ers had retained from their ancestors, the 
English Puritans. 

‘* And when do you sail?” 

‘*As soon as your foot is on her deck, 
if Providence serve us with wind and 
tide. And how has all gone with thee, 
Amos ?” 

“Right well. 
you of.” 

‘*T trust that you have held yourself 
apart from all their popish devilry.” 

‘* Yes, yes, Ephraim.” 

‘* And have had no truck with the scar- 
let woman.” 

‘*No, no; but what is it now?” 


I have much to tell 
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The grizzled hair was bristling with 
rage, and the little gray eyes were gleam- 
ing from under the heavy tufts. Amos, 
following their gaze, saw that De Catinat 
was seated with his arm round Adéle, 
while her head rested upon his shoul- 
der. 

‘‘Ah, if I but knew their snip-snap, 
lippetty-chippetty lingo! Saw one ever 
such a sight! Amos, lad, what is the 
French for a ‘ shameless hussy’?” 

‘‘Nay,nay,Ephraim. Surely one may 
see such a sight, and think no harm of it, 
on our side of the water.” 

‘*Never, Amos. In no godly country.” 

‘*Tut! I have seen folks courting in 
New York.” 

‘*Ah, New York! I said in no godly 
country. I cannot answer for New York 
or Virginia. South of Cape Cod, or of 
New Haven at the furthest, there is no 
saying what folk will do. Very sure I 
am that in Boston or Salem or Plymouth 
she would see the bridewell and he the 
stocks for half as much. Ah!” He shook 
his head and bent his brows at the guilty 
couple. 

But they and their old relative were 
far too engrossed with their own affairs 
to give a thought to the Puritan seaman. 
De Catinat had told his tale in a few 
short, bitter sentences, the injustice that 
had been done him, his dismissal from 
the King’s service, and the ruin which had 
come upon the Huguenots of France. 
Adéle, as is the angel instinct of woman, 
thought only of her lover and his mis- 
fortunes as she listened to his story, but 
the old merchant tottered to his feet 
when he heard of the revocation of the 
edict, and stood with shaking limbs, star- 
ing about him in bewilderment. 

‘* What am I to do?” he cried. ‘‘ What 
am I to do? I am too old to begin my 
life again.” 

‘‘Never fear, uncle,” said De Catinat, 
heartily. ‘‘There are other lands be- 
yond France.” 

‘*But not for me. No, no; I am too 
old. Lord, but Thy hand is heavy upon 
Thy servants! Now is the vial opened, 
and the carved work of the sanctuary 
thrown down. Ah, what shall I do, and 
whither shall I turn?” He wrung his 
hands in his perplexity. 

‘* What is amiss with him, then, Amos?” 
asked the seaman. ‘‘ Though I know no- 
‘thing of what he says, yet I can see that 
he flies a distress signal.” 


‘He and his must leave the country. 
Ephraim.” 

** And why ?” 

‘*Because they are Protestants, and 
the King will not abide their creed.” 

Ephraim Savage was across the room 
in an instant, and had enclosed the old 
merchant’s thin hand in his own great 
knotted fist. There was a brotherly sym 
pathy in his strong grip and rugged. 
weather-stained face which held up the 
other’s courage as no words could have 
done. 

‘What is the French for ‘the scarlet 
woman,’ Amos ?” he asked, glancing over 
his shoulder. ‘‘Tell this man that we 
shall see him through. Tell him that 
we've got acountry where he’ll just fit 
in like a bung ina barrel. Tell him that 
religion is free to ‘all there, and not a 
papist nearer than Baltimore or the 
Capuchins of the Penobscot. Tell him 
that if he wants to come, the Golden Rod 
is waiting with her anchor apeak and her 
cargo aboard. Tell him what you like, so 
long as you make him come.” 

‘*Then we rust come at once,” said De 
Catinat, as he listened to the cordial mes- 
sage which was conveyed to his uncle. 
To-night the orders will be out, and to- 
morrow it may be too late.” 

‘*But my business!” cried the mer- 
chant. 

‘*Take what valuables you can and 
leave the rest. Better that than lose all, 
and liberty into the bargain.” 

And so at last it was arranged. That 
very night, within five minutes of the 
closing of the gates, there passed out of 
Paris a small party of five, three upon 
horseback, and two in a closed carriage 
which bore several weighty boxes upon 
the top. They were the first leaves fly- 
ing before the hurricane, the earliest of 
that great multitude who were within the 
next few months to stream along every 
road which led from France, finding their 
journeys end too often in galley, dun- 
geon, and torture chamber, and yet flood- 
ing over the frontiers in numbers sufli- 
cient to change the industries and mod- 
ify the characters of all the neighboring 
peoples. Like the Israelites of old, they 
had been driven from their homes at the 
bidding of an angry King, who, even 
while he exiled them, threw every diffi- 
culty in the way of their departure. Like 
them, too, there were none of them who 
could hope to reach their promised land 
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without grievous wanderings, penniless, 
friendless, and destitute. What passages 
befell these pilgrims in their travels, what 
dangers they met and overcame in the 
land of the Swiss, on the Rhine, among 
the Walloons, in England, in Ireland, ia 
Berlin, and even in far-off Russia, has 
still to be written. This one little group, 
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however, whom we know, we may follo 

in their venturesome journey, and see 
the chances which befell them upon that 
great continent which had lain fallow 
for so long, sown only with the weeds 
of humanity, but which was now at last 
about to quicken into such a glorious life. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


SOCIETY. 


LOOMIS NELSON. 


I.—OFFICIAL. 
\ THAT is known as “‘society” is such 


a fugitive thing in a true republic 
that it is next to impossible to locate it, 
to fix it in a certain quarter, so that it 
may be said, ‘*‘ Here are the happy beings 
who reign in the world of pleasure and po- 
liteness.”’ There are many different points 
of view from which the gilded joys are 
looked at, and many diverse_ears that 
listen to the music of the social spheres. 
When one undertakes to analyze the 
ephemera, an initial difficulty is the 
‘catching of a specimen: their lives are 
short, and when they finally quit the 
world they leave behind them little more 
than a smudge, And this is truer of the 
individuals of the social insectivora in 
the United States than of countries where 
there are kings and princes, and some- 
times even emperors and _ empresses, 
around whom circle a definitely appoint- 
ed and selected host of beings who are 
part and parcel of the royal or imperial 
state of things. 

It is true, to some extent, as has been 
smartly said over and over again, that 
a country’s civilization may be learned 
from the manner in which the people 
amuse themselves. We understand what 
manner of folk they are who take a 
rude delight in the outpouring of blood— 
whether it be human or taurine blood— 


and we also realize that one of the evi- 
dences of high civilization, and conse- 
quently one of the certain signs that 
civilization has a good deal left to ac- 
complish for the race, is the production 
of a certain human species with no desire 
for intellectual or moral advancement, 
without any purpose whatever except for 
the joyful expenditure of inherited re- 
sources, physical and otherwise. When 
a human plant begins to revel in the 
mere pleasure of existence, it is greatly 
in danger, unless grafting intervenes, of 
being supplanted by a humbler specimen 
sprung from newer roots. 

It is not possible to weigh the virtues 
of England or of the United States by 
the doings and the undoings of their 
most fashionable people. In this coun- 
try every one is in society somewhere, 
although it often surprises a resident of 
New York, for example, to hear of an 
unknown fellow citizen or citizeness rid- 
ing on the top wave of social glory in 
Washington, or Cleveland, or Bridgeport. 
or Omaha. And the like is true of stran- 
gers venturing into New York from other 
towns of the country. A man or woman 
who fails for any reason, usually most 
illogical, or even absurd, to be familiarly 
received by the best people of his or Ler 
own city or town—best by character or 
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wealth or intellect, whichever may be 
the local test of excellence—is very likely 
to pass on merit in distant places. There 
is a city in the country whose people are 
reputed to be of a peculiarly haughty 


turn of mind, who sustain their reputa- 
tion for exclusiveness by declining to 


know irresponsible unfortunates born 
within their own borders, but on tlie 
wrong side of a particular street. Yet 
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they often greet and entertain with a 
broad and generous hospitality strangers 
from other parts of the country who at 
home dwell on the cold side of the street. 
And at such times, and on such occasions, 
the humblest of us all is led to realize 
tiiat in a republic every man has a chance 
to somewhere make his way to social 
grandeur as well as to political power. 
There is no broader republicanism or 
democracy than is to be found in the offi- 
cial society of Washington, as undoubt- 
edly there is no deeper-dyed or more ab- 
ject and revolting snobbery. There are 
people in this small capital of ours who 
will tell the on-looker at the tumultuous 
rush that fills the few weeks before and 
immediately after Lent with rustlings and 
hurryings, with the noise of carriage 
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wheels and the excited exclamations and 
laughter of young women, that all this 
that is on the surface is very far from be- 
ing the true society of Washington, that 
there is an inner and intimate set with 
which one must become familiar before 
one can be said to know the society life 
of the capital and its exquisite and pe- 
culiar charm. 

These people are basking in their errors. 
They are pleased to think that they are 
sitting at the warm heart of the nation, 
and that their goings and comings, their 
dinings and gossipings, make up the ebb 
and flow of all that is first quality in the 
national circulation. It is strange that 
clever people who are alert for amuse- 
ment and recreation should neglect so 
obvious an object of interest as that soci- 
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of the republic which wears the offi- 
stamp. The society of the capital 
is immediately before our eyes is a 
ving and breathing picture of the life 
It is essentially repub- 
who com 


‘ the country. 
in. The men and women 
pose it come from all ends of the land. 
Its chief interest lies in the fact that it is 
not like the society that is to be found at 
courts or in the charmed circles of those 
who hedge in kings. Here We have the 
people doing as best they may what is 
done by the select of Europe. They may 


do it crudely, inelegantly, even bpister- 
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ously, but will any one who has partici- 
pated in their pleasures say that they do 
not do it generously, and with a certain 
nobility of kindliness, that, unfortunately 
for them, is a stranger to many who look 
at them through cynical lorgnettes ? 
From the President’s dwelling down, 
the houses of the official people who care 
to perform the social function are open to 
the public. It is absurd,of course, to speak 
of the social intercourse carried on on such 
a basis as involving in any but the slight- 
est degree the element of selection or of 
exclusiveness. There was a time not many 
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years ago when a few persons were in- 
vited to the official receptions at the White 
House, and placed behind a barrier of re- 
ceiving women and sofas. It was plea- 
sant for those who were thus chosen, and 
they were people who helped to make 
Washington unique and peculiar; but the 
great Washington world, the really inter- 
esting and characteristic specimens of hu- 
manity, the representatives of the pro- 
gressive citizenship of the country, tramp- 
ed on before that President as their like 
had tramped on before other Presidents, 
and as they would continue to tramp on 
before Presidents yet to come, into the 
great East Room, out into the halls, tim- 
idly through the Conservatory—for sim- 
ple-minded men and women who do not 
understand all the complications of social 
relations have not yet learned the delight 
of remote corners, and are strongly in- 
clined to doubt the propriety of getting 
beyond the call of the host or hostess, no 
matter how large the party may be. 

At the President’s house on a reception 
night, or at the house of a cabinet officer 
on a Wednesday afternoon, or of a Sena- 
tor on a Thursday afternoon, or at any 
place to which people are asked for their 
public position, there will be found men 
and women representing every stage of 
prosperity in the Union, and every hon- 
est calling that leads to prosperity. And 
that is precisely what is to be found in 
the public places of the republic—in the 
House of Representatives, in the Senate, 
in the cabinet, on the Supreme Bench, 
and in the White House itself. It is a 
strange and interesting accumulation of 
human beings, most of them too timid to 
be as interesting as they might be. Even 
when the President issues cards, the peo- 
ple who get together make up a curious 
conglomerate. 

The new Congressman takes his wife to 
the President’s, expecting to find the en- 
tertainment not very different, although 
perhaps on a somewhat grander scale, 
from that to which he is accustomed in 
the judge’s house at the county-seat dur- 
ing court week. So he goes, perhaps, in 
his frock-coat, feeling an American prej- 
udice against evening dress, and a white 
or lilac tie, while his rather fearful help- 
mate has put on her best black silk, mod- 
est or prudish, as you will, with its high 
neck and its long sleeves. ~ The new Con- 
gressman experiences no trepidation in 
addressing the President. They are both 
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politicians, and the new Congressman 
may even believe for a moment that 
some day he may stand at the head of 
the line of well-dressed women, whiose 
necks and arms now shine in his startled 
eyes. He does not doubt that the Presj- 
dent is aware of the unique vicissitudes of 
the recent campaign in his district. There 
are a hundred subjects that the two haye 
in common, but he is disappointed as he 
is about to utter his first smart phrase of 
conversation to feel that the President's 
hand is gently impelling him forward, 
and that there is a soft pressure of the 
crowd behind him in the same direction. 
It is his first introduction to the reticences 
and restraints of high life. an introduc- 
tion which is emphasized and made more 
impressive by the disinclination of the 
receiving women to shake hands, or to in- 
dicate their recognition of the new mem- 
ber by anything warmer or more emphat- 
ic than a courtesy, which, however, is 
quite enough for the timorous wife at his 
side, who, much more than her husband, 
shrinks before the grand dames of the 
White House and cabinet, some of whom 
were born to polite society, while some 
have acquired a large amount of social 
assurance during their husbands’ strug- 
gles up the ladder of fame. 

Other persons besides Congressmen 
are here, some of them equally uncom- 
fortable, many of them, however, enjoy- 
ing themselves to the utmost. There is 
a panorama of all that is prominent in 
official and political life. There are offi- 
cers of the army and navy who have 
been on staff duty at the capital, and are 
now undergoing, with pleasure or forti- 
tude, as the case may be, the pronounced 
admiration of young women. There arc 
older officers, who have been more recent- 
ly on the plains, and who come to the 
function with their wives and daughters 
and sisters with a delight or reverence 
due, to their honest thinking, to the high- 
est and most resplendent social ceremony 
in this country—the drawing-room not 
only of the head of the nation, but of the 
commander-in-chief of the two military 
services. The army and navy folk of tlie 
staff are usually of that inner cirele whose 
peculiar traits and customs are not now 
under consideration; but the army peo- 
ple who have spent years on the plains 
know nothing better, or higher, or wiser, 
or generally more praiseworthy, than 
their own people. Therefore they will 
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be found together, although the excited 
women, who have for years endured with 
a noble patience the monotony of life at 
army posts, are rejoiced beyond words if 
they may only grasp the hand and hear 
the voice of some paragon of Congres- 
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sional wisdom who has been good to their 
husbands or to the service. 

There will be diplomats in dazzling uni- 
forms; Chinese mandarins in silk attire; 
Japanese officials, the men in the black 
evening dress of convention, and the 
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women in the proper costume of Europe 
and America. 
Nearly every one of those who make 


up this interesting human collection 
finds somewhere in the moving throng a 
friend or comrade who will save him from 
that terrible isolation of an evening party 
which most persons have felt, and which 
is often as depressing as the solitude of 
a great city. There is little need to be 
alone, and the object of a wondering gaze 
that freezes the warm blood, in a crush at 
a Washington reception. As the new 
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Congressman stalks on, followed by the 
trotting footsteps of his timid wife, his 
eyes will be gladdened by the sight of a 
colleague who is apparently as much a 
stranger as he to the gay scene. And he 
too may have a wife, a trifle over-reso- 
lute, perhaps, a little better assured of the 
dignity of the place into which her hus- 
band’s constituents have elevated them 
It may be that the two law-makers have 
only known each other’s nod. Perhaps 
they are of opposing parties, or from dif 
ferent sections of the country. Much 
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rat would deter a friendly offering of 
the hand on other occasions now sug- 
vests, even impels it. Who that has not 
experienced it can tell of the avid pleasure 
with which an unknown human being, 
borne helplessly along by the moving 
tide of a crowded evening party, seizes 

on the rescuing hand of a chance 
acquaintance? The traditional straw of 

e drowning man, the echoing voices of 
yproaching rescuers, the far-off signal 
f recognition to shipwrecked sailors— 

| these are kindred joys to that gratifi- 
ition felt by a stranded soul in a social 
lesert when a face that is known smiles 
ipon its gloom. 

Many groups of husbands and wives 
‘ling together in the crowded rooms. 
They fear to give up their grasp on each 
other. They fear to be cast loose among 
people to whom they dare not speak, 
some of whom stare at them wonderingly, 
and wound them with cruel eyes. So 
the groups gathered here and _ there 


enjoy themselves about as they do at 
church sociables and ice-cream and straw- 
berry festivals in their home villages. The 
men clasp their hands behind their backs, 
rise and fall on their toes, knit their 


brows, purse their lips, test each other’s 
opinions, try little orations on one an- 
other, quote an old saw or two, exhibit 
themselves to their best advantage, each 
one inwardly hoping that the others will 
expect something good from him when 
he rises for the first time to address the 
House, and will thus guarantee an audi- 
ence, a feature of Congressional oratorical 
performances which, as even new mem- 
bers have learned, is very likely to be 
lacking. 

Meanwhile the women are getting deep 
into each other’s confidences, and they 
know all about what John says and what 
James thinks, and what are their peculiar 
ailments—whatever, in a word, have been 
the domestic, culinary, social, or medical 
experiences of the various feminine com- 
ponents of the group. The men touch 
upon the Constitution, while the women 
recount the virtues of the leading sarsa- 
parillas or the smartnesses of their chil- 
dren, The men argue a litile and the 
women discuss; but under such circum- 
stances the woman’s argument is usually 
“T think so too,” although a moment 
before she may have stated a proposition 
entirely at variance with her present 
imagined thought. Such is the deadening 
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influence of newly made acquaintance- 
ship on the logical powers of femininity. 

When some one suggests that the Presi- 
dent has prepared a feast, each man takes 
in his own wife, and there are heard the 
jests so often repeated—sly jests about 
‘feeling a goneness,” about John’s appe- 
tite for cake, followed by serious assur- 
ances on the part of the good ‘wife, lest the 
jest be taken literally, that John, after 
all, is not a ‘‘good feeder.” There is that 
hilarity in the supper-room which shows 
that new acquaintanceship is getting on 
famously, and that there is a loosening of 
restraint upon the tongues that thus far 
have been uttering studied phrases. 

As likely as not, the dining-room will 
be pervaded by that kindly matronly 
person so common among the well-to-do 
of the country, and, for that matter, of all 
countries, whose generous nature takes in 
all the world that she considers good, and 
who will joke with the great as familiarly 
as with the little. There will be not only 
the country lawyer and his wife, but the 
country merchant, and occasionally a 
clergyman who has preached himself into 
politics. There will be the shrewd rural 
banker, and the quiet speculator from the 
city. 

There will be the vulgar rich man, who 
for years has been able to buy whatever 
he desired, and expects to be able to go 
on buying—friends, social position, and 
political honors. He will overwhelm 
the country members with invitations to 
his ‘‘ residence.” When they go there he 
will give them cider and mud-turtle, but 
he will see to it that the sly old lobbyist 
yonder and the experienced Senator who 
is a power in the party are served with 
French champagne and veritable terrapin. 
He will throw open his doors to all Wash- 
ington. He will send his cards of invita- 
tion to all the newspaper correspondents, 
whether he knows them or not, and who, 
if he does not know them, will properly 
feel insulted, and will decline to honor 
his entertainment with their presence. 
And when his party is done with—he will 
call it a ‘‘ blow-out ”"—he will have made 
a mistake. If he has lavished his cham- 
pagne and cider, his terrapin and mud- 
turtle, for political ends, he might have 
done better by giving a dinner to the pol- 
iticians at a famous restaurant. The 
“boys” would have been more comforta- 
ble in their own society than they were in 
the crush of strange men and stranger 
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women. If he has thus sought to force 
an entry into the inner circles of socie- 
ty, he will be laughed at for his pains. 
Whatever may have been his object, he 
has made a mistake, and no one knows it 
better than the shrewd old trader in legis- 
lative desires and frequenter of all the 
social efforts where the food and drink 
are likely to be abundant, and who doubt- 
less suggested the giving of the entertain- 
ment. It is this same old fox, bred and 
developed by the ostentatious and vulgar 
adventurers who are sure to turn up at 
frequent intervals in Washington, who 
used to sit at hospitable tables with one 
bottle of champagne at his elbow and two 
bottles under hischair. He took the two 
bottles home to his comfortable lodgings, 
and kept himself so well supplied that he 
had always a predatory bottle in good 
condition for any friend who might hap- 
pen in with a business proposition worth 
the sacrifice. 

There are occasionally to be seen at 
these miscellaneous gatherings sharp-eyed 
and painted women whose business is so 
well known that they are avoided not 
only by the honest but by every one 
of experience and ordinary shrewdness. 


Congress may be beset by women lobby- 
ists, but it is far from being victimized 


by them. It is only rarely that one of 
the tribe finds an escort, and then the 
quarry is invariably a young member, 
pert, vain, easily flattered, and, as he pa- 
rades official drawing-rooms with his 
vivacious companion, he sadly mistakes 
the meaning of the glances that he en- 
counters. He will learn fast enough, and 
next year he will be seen in better com- 
pany, if he is not altogether bad. 

Grave old public functionaries are not 
wont to lend their presence to the great 
erushes. When they go, they go per- 
functorily, and grumble about the burden 
imposed upon them as audibly as is con- 
sistent with their political and other re- 
lations. They wander about discontent- 
edly, bored by the accustomed show. They 
have outgrown the callow days of their 
statesmanship; their wives have devel- 
oped out of high necks and long sleeves, 
and have become either active or quies- 
cent figures in the social world. Neither 
the man nor the woman wants ice-cream 
or strawberries any more. The one drinks 
tea at five o'clock, nibbles at an eight- 
o'clock dinner, and endures an evening 
party, while the other prefers the club 
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and a game of whist, or to sit in slippered 
converse over a glass of punch with so) 
old crony with whom he has weathere, 
score or more of political storms. 

The healthful American social life 
the ascendency. Among the Cong 
men and other public men, and an 
the guests, there are types as varyin; 
the varying features of the country. 
representatives of the somewhat stif! 
finement of rural New England are 
the throng—the successful lawyer 
the mountain or the valley, with his 
sible wife, prim and precise-in their 
ly shared notions of duty, lovers of . 
evenings with current literature. bo: 
perhaps, and persistent in maintainin 
habits and customs of their native 
strict in their fidelity to the Friday « 
ing prayer-meeting, strong in their 
tion to pulpit oratory, quick of wit, i: 
lectually sympathetic, and with a na 
elasticity that enables them to spe 
take on social polish. In the groups 
form themselves in the great social 
there are few so interesting as those t 
are redolent of the eager intellectual 
of New England; and of rural New 
land best of all, for Boston does not 
in this heterogeneous aggregate, w 
interest depends largely upon the abs 
of deep sophistication. The Boston 1 
chant who goes to Washington is not 
different from the New York or Ph 
phia merchant, except perhaps tha 
has retained a little more sweet hoi 
ness, which increases his genuineness 
to the cultured Bostonian, the pusiii 
samples of the best they have in w! 
was once at least the Athens of America 
he is at the heart of things. If soci: 
pleasures and dissipations attract 
from his dignified labors, he does not 
habitually seek those that are to be found 
in the official homes, or, at least, at 
official functions. If he goes at al 
these, it is to lend his countenance to 
party chief, or to satisfy his general long 
ing to sacrifice himself for duty’s sake. 

As a social animal, the man of tradition 
wealth, and education, who has serious!) 
taken up politics as a profession, belongs 
to the innermost and uppermost of tli 
Brahmins, a few of whom, however, are 
always present at the large social func 
tions of the capital, where they constilute 
what may be called a withdrawing class 
They and theirs are the correctly garbed 
and mannered ornaments of such occa- 
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ns. Like the others of fewer preten- 

s, they find their amusement in their 
set, and their social superiority is 
nized by their fellow- beings with 

4 certain fine American lack of envy, 
tred, or malice. The quiet, dignified, 
stere young men who move through 
ceneral mass with an ostentatious air 

ot recognizing that there is any mass 
not disturb the placidity of those who 
we having a good time after their own 
ishion; but they lend a feature to the 
wcasion, and serve as witnesses that 
\merica, like countries that are not re- 
publican, orthat have not been republican 
more than a century, possesses a class 
socially differentiated from the interest- 

x people who are responsible for its 
real daily life and real character and 
progressiveness. 

Not many years ago—seven from this 
time of writing—the official parlor of 
Washington saw, for the first time in 
many years, the old Southern families 
creep out again into the warm social sun- 
shine. There is a certain kinship between 
the New-Englander and the Southerner 
from one of the older States, and when 

Democratic party returned to the 


White House it was not long in being 


reestablished. Often among the groups 
of jesting, argumentative, simple-minded 
statesmen you Shall find a courtly South- 
erner paying fine compliments in his 
grandiloquent speech to a bright -eyed 
New England woman used to straightfor- 
ward words, or to the masculine reserve 
which believes, whether or not the belief 
be confessed, in the Puritan subordina- 
tion of women; and yet there is no New 
Kngland woman whose femininity does 
not rise with the shy alertness of a trout 
after a fly, through superimposed years 
of hard and restrainful custom, to the 
shining allurement of flattery. And at 
the same time—for in society that is pure- 
ly American the wife is never far from 
the husband—you shall hear a low sweet 
woman's voice, mellowed by the Southern 
accent, arguing learnedly a constitutional 
point with a New England man whose 
political opinions are sadly awry; for it 
has been for ages now the creed of South- 
ern women that to be truly a helpmate 
to their husbands is to be intellectually 
helpful and sympathetic. When New 
England women, before the war, were 
knitting and putting up famous preserves, 
and generally looking after the physical 
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welfare of their men folk, the women 
of the South were reading the works of 
Edmund Burke and kindred literature to 
their fathers, sweethearts, and husbands. 

And everywhere is the American girl— 
the pride of prosperous households from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; the girl of 
the period from New York or Philadel- 
phia; the exquisitely tinted Puritan of 
New England; the Vassar or Wellesley 
college graduate—-determined upon com- 
pelling young cavalry officers to bestow 
upon her their valuable opinions as to 
Browning’s place in literature, or the fu- 
ture of the American woman, or the rela- 
tive merits of women’s colleges and men’s 
universities. There are other girls frank- 
ly ignorant, impatient of anything that 
sounds literary or scientific, but who wear 
the diamonds bestowed upon them by pa- 
rental affection with a proud conscious- 
ness that there is money in the parental 
bank to buy many more of them. There 
are simple rural maidens who are red- 
olent of the soil from which they come. 
All of them are subjected to a certain 
forcing process in this atmosphere. All 
of them will feel the ecstasy that fills 
each true woman's heart when she ima- 
gines that she has been a participant in 
the highest and brightest of social glories; 
and the echoes of their delight reverber- 
ate from one end of the land to the other, 
for in nearly every town and hamlet there 
is some exuberant young being who has 
shared in the festivities of Washington, 
who has seen her like from all quarters 
of the Union gathered together under the 
roofs of great men—of the President, of 
cabinet officers, of law-makers, of foreign 
ministers. She has met young men of 
different mould from those who make 
evening calls on her in her own retired 
village, or small city, or back street. She 
has felt that there are powers within her 
which she never recognized before, and 
which may be wasted in the dull and 
spiritless place in which she dwells, and 
where men and women are engrossed by 
the sordid and confining cares of business 
and housekeeping, creating and develop- 
ing the life of which she has been part. 
She has associated with all that is great 
in the national life. She has talked fa- 
miliarly with strange people from the 
Orient. She has ventured on a little 
French with an attaché of the legation 
of the young republic, or perhaps even 
with the minister himself. She has seen 
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a real Hungarian hussar, and, what is 
more, she has danced with him. More- 
over, she has seen the kind of men she 
knows at home, the leading lawyers, the 
principal merchants, the respectable, self- 
respecting Americans,standing on an even 
footing with all that controls and directs 
the country. This fact may not be very 
impressive to her simplicity, but she feels 
that she has been among the best there is 
in all humanity, and thatif the men whom 
she controls can hold their own in these 
surroundings, why should not she stand 
on equal terms with Presidents and min- 
isters and Senators and judges, and even 
with their wives and daughters? 
Washington official society offers a 
great revelation of American character. 
These people who make the living pano- 
rama of a drawing-room are the products 
of our institutions. In the countries of 
kings and emperors they could not have 
come to this. Some of them may be vul- 
gar, many of them may be crude, most of 
them may be uninteresting to those whose 
pleasure lies in the alertness and skill of 
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intellectual fence. The latest works of 
fiction may be unfamiliar to them, they 
may not know the names of the leading 
French authors or painters, they may | 
have heard that Russia has a literaty 
they may think the equestrian effic 
Jackson more splendid than the gra: 
figure of Chief Justice Marshall, but 
have self-respect and kind considerat: 

for others, and they recognize the pr 
eties of speech and manners. They 
their own powers, and have realized 
value. They are clean-minded, and | 
have won their leadership by their « 
efforts, for this is the congregation of 
leaders of the republic—the men and 
men who inhabit the homes of the co 
try, in city and hamlet, on prairi 
mountain, and by sea-shore. They are | 
source of its power and the products 
its culture. From out their sturdy st 
come the brilliant double blossoms of t! 
which deems itself the highest civilizat 
Most of these blossoms die with their ¢ 
eration, but the invigorating soil grows 
better and better plants as the years go o1 


CHASE.* 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


CHAPTER V. 


ULY opened. On the 10th the sojourn- 
ey ers at the Warm Springs,the beautiful 
pools that well up in the valley of the 
French Broad River, were assembled on 
the veranda of the Springs Hotel after 
their six-o’clock supper. They heard the 
sounds of wheels. Carriages were ap- 
proaching. ‘‘ Phew! who can they be?” 
‘* What horses!” 

The horses were indeed remarkably 
handsome; two bays and a lighter-limbed 
pair of sorrels; in addition there was a 
mounted groom. The housekeeper, who 
had come out on the veranda, mentioned 
in a low tone that a second groom had 
arrived three hours earlier to engage 
rooms for the party and make prepara- 
tions. ‘‘They are to have supper by 
themselves later; we’re to do our best. 
Extras have been ordered, and they’ve 
sent all sorts of supplies. And cham- 
pagne!” 

‘‘Chase, did you say the name was? 
That's a hoax. It’s General Grant him- 


self, I reckon, coming along yere lik: 
conqueror in disguise,” said a wag. 

The bays were Peter and Piper, atta 
ed to a two-seated carriage which was : 
model as regarded comfort; Anthony 
Etheridge was driving, and with 
were Mrs. Franklin, Dolly, and Rut 
Chase himself, in a light vehicle for two 
which he called his cart, had the sori 
His companion was a gaunt, dark m: 
who looked as though he had been 
This man was Jared Franklin. 

Franklin had been stricken by t! 
doubly disheartening malady which is 
formed by the union of fever and agi 
After bearing it for several weeks, and 
sending no tidings of his condition to lis 
family (for he considered it a fourth-rate 
and rather unmasculine ailment), he had 
journeyed to Asheville with the last rem 
nants of his strength, and arriving 
stage, and finding no one at the cottage 
(for it was his wife’s day at the Colored 
Home), he had come with uncertain ste})s 
across the field to L’Hommedieu, enter 
ing the parlor like a yellow spectre, his 
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eyes sunken, his mind slightly wander- 
‘*Ve-es, here I am,” he said, vague- 
‘‘T was coming next week, you know. 
it I—I didn’t feel well. And so I've— 
yme now.” 
His mother had given a cry; then, with 
crand instinctive movement, her tall 
figure looking taller than ever, she had 
rushed forward and clasped her fever- 
tricken son in her arms. 
The mountain air, prompt remedies, and 
» vigilant nursing of Genevieve soon 
-outed the insidious foes. Routed them, 
.at is, for the moment; for their strength 
lies in stealthy returns; as Jared said (he 
:ade jokes even at the worst stages), they 
ver know when they are beaten. But 
as soon as there was even a truce, their 
victim, though still yellow and weak, an- 
nounced that he must return to his busi- 
ness immediately. 
But I thought you spent your sum- 


mers here, Mr. Franklin?” remarked 
Chase. 

‘Yes, that is the plan, and I have been 
here a good deal for the past three sea- 


sons. But this year I can’t stay,” Jared 
answered. 

This was said at L’Hommedieu. Ruth 
was sitting beside her brother on the sofa, 
**But you must stay,” 
she protested. ‘‘ You are not strong yet; 
you are not strong at all.” She put her 
other arm across his breast, as if to keep 
him. “TI shall not let you go!” 

Jared Franklin was tall, broad -shoul- 
dered, and thin, with dark eyes whose ex- 
pression was always sad. In spite of this 
sadness, he had Dolly’s habit of making 
jocular remarks. But he had not Dolly’s 
sharpness; where she was sarcastic, the 
brother was only ironical. In _ looks 
Jared did not resemble his mother or 
Dolly. But there was a strong likeness 
between his face and Ruth’s; they had 
the same contours, the same mouth. 

While Ruth was protesting, Mrs. Frank- 
lin, making no pretence of busying her- 
self with anything, not even with lamp- 
lighters, sat looking at her son with eyes 
which seemed to have growr. larger, ow- 
ing to the depth of love within them; the 
lines in her face were deeply marked and 
her cheeks were pale; but she kept her 
voice carefully cheerful. Chase, who 
had happened to be at L’Hommedieu 
when Jared arrived, had never forgotten 
that rush of the mother—the mother 
whose easy indolence he had, up to that 


her arm in his. 
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moment, condemned. So now he said, 
with his slight drawl: ‘‘ Oh, you want to 
give the fever another round of shot before 
going back, Mr. Franklin. Why not take 
a few days more, and drive me over the 
Great Sn.oky Mountains into Tenressee ?” 
And the result was the party already de- 
scribed. 

The evening before the start, Ruth 
came out on the veranda of L’Homme- 
dieu. Chase and her brother had been 
smoking there (for Jared had not shown 
any deep attachment to his smoking- 
room), and Dolly, who loved the aroma 
of cigars, had seated herself near them 
Jared had now strolled off with his mo- 
ther to pay an evening visit to Bishop 
Carew, who was spending a few days at 
Asheville, and Genevieve, coming over 
from the cottage, had taken her hus- 
band’s place. As she approached, Chase 
had extinguished his cigar and tossed it 
into the grass; for tobacco smoke always 
gave the younger Mrs. Franklin a head 
ache. 

Ruth had walked up to Chase’s chair. 
‘No, please don’t rise; I am only look- 
ing at you, Mr. Chase. You are so won- 
derful!” (‘‘ Now don’t be severe,” inter- 
polated the visitor, jocularly.) ‘‘ First, 
you are making my brother take this 
long drive—the very thing of all others 
that will do him good—and I could go 
down on my knees to you just for that. 
Then you have sent for that easy car- 
riage, so that mother and Dolly can go 
too. Then you are taking me. The 
Commodore also, who would rather drive 
Peter and Piper than go to heaven. I 
have always wanted to see somebody 
who could do everything! It must be 
enchanting to have money,” she con- 
cluded, refiectively. 

‘‘And to do so much good with it,” 
said Genevieve. Genevieve had insisted 
that her mother-in-law should take the 
fourth place in the carriage instead of 
herself ; for Jared no longer required 
care; he was always contented when with 
his own family (who worshipped him). 
In addition, the drive would be excellent 
for Mrs. Franklin, who was far from 
strong; whereas, for herself, as she was in 
perfect health, no change was necessary. 
Genevieve might have added also that 
she had had change enough for her whole 
life, and to spare, during the years which 
her husband had spent in the navy. For 
the younger Mrs. Franklin did not enjoy 
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varying scenes. A house of her own and 
everything in it hers; prearranged occu- 
pations, all useful or beneficent, follow- 
ing each other regularly in an unbroken 
round—this gave her happiness; this gave 
her the sense of doing some good in her 
day and generation. And to Genevieve 
that was more precious than all else, the 
feeling that she was doing good. ‘* Ruth 
is right; it must be enchanting indeed 
to have money,” she went on, in her sweet 
voice. ‘‘I have often planned what I 
should do myself if I had a fortune. 
I think I may say that I can direct, ad- 
minister. I have never seen or read of 
any charitable institution, refuge, hospi- 
tal, home, asylum, or whatever it may 
be, which seemed too large or too compli- 
cated for me to undertake. On the con- 
trary, I know I should like it; I feel that 
I have that sort of capacity.” Her face 
kindled as she spoke; her genius (for she 
had a genius, that of directorship) was 
stirring within her. 

** You certainly have one part of the 
capacity, and that is the despotism,” re- 
marked Dolly. ‘‘ The other members of 
the Board of Managers for the Colored 
Home, for instance — Mrs. Baxter, Miss 


Wynne, Miss Kent—they haven't a voice 
in even the smallest matter, poor souls! 
You rule that board, and the home too, 


with a rod of iron. 
of course.” 

‘* As it is,” continued the younger Mrs. 
Franklin, combating not Dolly’s sarcasms 
(to which she had paid no attention), 
but her own sincere longings——‘‘as it is, I 
cannot build a hospital at present, though 
I don’t give up hope for the future. But 
I can at least give my prayers to all, and 
that I do; I never ring a door-bell with- 
out offering an inward petition that some- 
thing I may say will help those whom I 
shall see when I go in.” 

‘‘Now that’s generous,” commented 
Dolly. ‘‘Butdon’t be too unselfish, Gen- 
evieve; think of yourself occasionally; 
why not pray that something they may 
say will be a help to you?” 

After the arrival of his party at the 
Warm Springs, Chase devoted a half- 
hour to an examination of the site, the 
pool, and the buildings. ‘‘When we 
have made a Tyrol of Buncombe, we'll 
annex this place as a sort of Baden-Ba- 
den,” he said. ‘‘ Thirty-five miles from 
Asheville—that will just do. Ever tried 
the baths, Commodore?” 


All for their good, 
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‘**You must apply to somebody who has 
rheumatism, Mr. Chase,” answered [), 
eridge, loftily. 

‘The pool has an abundant supply at 
a temperature of 104 Fahrenheit,” Ch, 
went on, with the gleam of a smile shy 
ing itself in his eyes. ‘‘ Baden-Ba 
was one of the prettiest places I saw o 
there. They have laid out a walk alo: 

a stream about as big as one from a ga; 
den hose. But what a walk could 
made here, beside the French Broad!” 

They were strolling along the bank of 
the river, in the red light of the sunset 
‘* Baden-Baden, in fact, compared to this 
is an asparagus patch,” Chase went o) 
‘* Now these woods are as wild as Noah.’ 

‘**Don’t you mean old as Noah?” 
quired Ruth, laughing. 

‘Certainly not,” said Jared. ‘Noa 
was extremely wild. And not in his 
youth only; in his age as well.” 

‘‘The first thing, however, to see to 
would have to be the roads,” Chase co: 
tinued. ‘I never thought I should have 
to take a back seat about the United 
States of America. But I returned fron 
Europe singing small,I can tell you, abou 
our roads. Talk about the difficulty of 
making ’em! Go and look at Switze: 
land!” 

‘By all means,” said Ruth, prompt); 
“Only tell us how, Mr. Chase? And 
when?” She was walking with her 
brother, her hat dangling by its elastic 
cord from her arm. 

Chase came out of his plans. ‘‘So you 
want to see Switzerland, do you?” he said 
in an indulgent tone. 

Ruth lifted her hat, and made with it a 
gesture which took in the entire horizo: 
‘*I wish to see everything in the world 
Jared took her hat away from her, put it 
on her head and secured it, or tried to 
secure it. ‘‘Will you take me, Jared? | 
mean some day?” she said, as he bungled 
with the cord, endeavoring to get it over 
her hair. ‘‘ That’s not the way.” She 
unbuttoned the loop and adjusted it. It 
was a straw hat (thanks to Genevieve, a 
new one), which shaded her face, but le/t 
free behind the heavy braids which cover. 
ed her small head closely from crown |» 
throat. 

‘*Once, pussy, I might have answered 
yes. But now I’m not so sure,” replied 
Jared, rather gloomily. 

‘“*T don’t want to go; I only want to 
stay where you are,” exclaimed his sister, 
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her mood changing. ‘‘ But if only you 
had never left the navy! If only you 
vere not tied down in that horrid, horrid 
Raleigh !” 

‘Ts Raleigh so very horrid?” inquired 
Chase. 

‘Any place is horrid that keeps Jared 
shut up in a warehouse all day,” an- 
nounced Ruth, indignantly. 

Mrs. Franklin, who was behind with 
Etheridge, came forward, took Ruth’s 
arm, and led her back. Jared, thus re- 
eased, walked on with Horace Chase, his 
hands in the pockets of his flannel coat. 

She is sorry that you left the ser- 

2” Chase inquired. 

Ruth overheard this question. ‘ Jared 
was always well when he was in the 
navy,” she called out. ‘*‘ No, His Grand, 
I will say it: ne was always well, and 


he was happy too: Dolly has told me so. 


Now he is never well; he is growing so 
thin that I can’t bear to see it. And as 
he is perfectly miserable!” 
Her voice broke; she stood still, her 
breast heaving. 

Jared strolled on. ‘‘It’s nothing,” he 
said to Chase, who was looking back; 
‘she'll get over it in a moment. She 
says whatever comes into her head; we 

ive spoiled her, I suppose. She was so 
much younger, you see; the last of my 
mother’s six children. And the three 
who came before her had died in infan- 
cy, so there was a great to-do when this 
one lived.” 

Chase glanced back a second time. 
Ruth, Mrs. Franklin, and Etheridge had 
turned, and were going towards the ho- 
tel. ‘*She appears to wish that you had 
remained in the navy; isn’t that rather 
odd?” he inquired, the idea in his mind 
being simply the facilities that existed for 
seeing this idolized brother, now that Ra- 
leigh was his home instead of the ocean. 

‘*Odd?” repeated Jared. His tone had 
such a strange vibration that his compan 
ion turned and looked at him. 

They continued their walk for an hour 
longer. When they came back, they 
found the Commodore seated on the ve- 
randa of the cottage which had been ar- 
ranged for their use by Chase’s courier. 
Ruth and Mrs. Franklin were his com- 
paniens, and Dolly was also there, rest- 
ing on a sofa which had been rolled out 
from the room behind. Chase and Jared 
lighted cigars; Etheridge took out a ciga- 
rette. 
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‘‘Now if we only had Maud Muriel 
and her pipe!” said Ruth. There was no 
trace of trouble left in her voice; she had 
drawn her chair close to her brother's, 
and seated herself contentedly. 

‘‘Tt’s to that pipe you owe the very 
clever likeness she has made of your 
dog,” remarked Etheridge. ‘‘ The smok- 
ing relaxed her a little without her know- 
ing it, and so she didn’t emphasize so 
religiously as usual the strictly common 
place side.”’ 

‘*Petie hasn’t a commonplace side,” 
Ruth declared. 

‘*‘She now wishes me to sit to her.” 
said Mrs. Franklin, ‘‘for my wrinkles 
have grown so deep lately that she is 
sure she can make something satisfacto- 
rily hideous. Oh, I don’t mind the wrin 
kles, Mr. Chase!” (for Chase had begun to 
say, ‘‘ Not at all, ma’am”). ‘‘I received 
my quietus long ago. When I was not 
quite forty-four, there was some question 
about a particular dressmaker whom I 
wished to see at McCreery’s. ‘ Was she 
an old woman?’ inquired an assistant. 
‘We have only one old fitter.’ It proved 
to be the person I meant. She was of 
my own age. The same year I asked a 
friend about a party which he had at- 
tended the night before. ‘ Dreadfully 
dull,’ he answered. ‘Nobody thgre but 
old frumps.’ And the old frumps (as I 
happened to know) were simply twenty 
or thirty of my contemporaries.” 

‘Yes, it’s hard; I have often thought 
so!” said Etheridge, with conviction 
‘Men, you see, have no age. But no- 
thing saves a woman.” 

‘Yes, one thing; namely, to look like 
a sheep,” replied Mrs. Franklin. “If a 
woman wishes to remain young, she must 
rid her countenance of all expression; 
she must exercise her facial muscles as 
little as she possibly can; she must study 
to be placidly stolid. Most of my wrin- 
kles have been caused by my habit of con- 
torting my wretched face, partly to show 
my appreciation, my intelligence, but 
also really, in some measure, on account 
of sympathy. I have smiled unflinch- 
ingly at other people’s jokes, looked sad 
for their griefs, angry for their injuries; 
I have raised my eyebrows to my hair 
over their surprises, and knitted my fore- 
head into knots over their mysteries; in 
short, I have never ceased to grimace. 
However, even to the sheep-women there 
comes the fatal moment when their cheeks 
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begin to look like those of an old baby,” 
she concluded, laughing. 

Dolly, for once untalkative, had not 
paid attention to this conversation; the 
moon had risen, and she had been watch- 
ing its radiance descend slowly and make 
a silver path across the river. It was so 
beautiful! And (a rare occurrence with 
Dolly) it led her to think of herself. 
‘How I should have enjoyed, enjoyed, 
enjoyed—if I had only been well!” Even 
the tenderly loving mother could not 
have comprehended fully her daughter’s 
heart at that moment. For Mrs, Frank- 
lin had had her part, such as it was, on 
the stage of human existence, and had 
played it. . But Dolly’s regret was for a 
life unlived. ‘‘ How enchantingly love- 
ly!” she murmured aloud, looking at the 
moonlit water. 

‘** Yes,” said Etheridge; ‘‘its beauty is 
that it’s untouched—primeval. Larue, I 
suppose, would call it primevalish!”’ 

‘‘T had thought of asking the Senator 
to come along with us,” observed Chase. 

‘‘In asedan-chair?” inquired Etheridge. 
**T don’t think you know what a petrified 
squam-doodle he is!” 

‘*No, I can’t say Ido. I only know 
he’s a Senator, and we want some Sena- 
tors. To boom our Tyrol, you know. 
Generals too. Cottages might be put up 
at pleasant points near Asheville —on 
Beaucatcher, for instance—and presented 
to half a dozen of the best-known South- 
ern generals?) What do you say to that?” 

‘*Generals as much as you like; but 
when you and the Willoughbys spread 
your nets for Senators, do select better 
specimens than Achilles Larue! He is 
only in the place temporarily at best; 
he'll be kicked out soon. He succeeded 
the celebrated old Senator who had rep- 
resented this country for years, and was 
as well known here as the mountains 
themselves. When he resigned, there 
happened to be no one of the right sort 
ready in the political field. Larue was 
here, he was a college-bred man, and he 
had some reputation as an author (he has 
written a dreadfully dull book, The Blue 
Ridge in the Glacial Period). He had 
a little money, too, and that was in his 
favor. So they put him in; and now they 
wish they hadn’t! He has no magnet- 
ism, no go; nothing but his tiresome 
drawing-copy profile and his good clothes. 
You say you don’t know what sort of a 
person heis? He is a decrier, sir; nothing 


ever fully pleases him. His opinions oy 
all subjects are clipped to the bone. ()), 
the hottest day he remains clamm 
cold. He never smokes. He has no a) 
preciation of a good dinner. He js 
man, sir, who can neither ride nor driv, 
to sum him up finally, one who has | 
knowledge whatever of a horse! W) 
do you suppose he asked me when I \ 
looking at the Blue Grass pacer last year? 
‘Does he possess endurance?’ Yes, actu- 
ally those words, of a horse! ‘Does hie 
possess endurance?’ ” repeated Etheridge 
pursing up his lips, and pronouncing the 
syllables in a mincing tone. 

** You say he has nothing but his draw 
ing-copy profile and his good clothes,” 
remarked Dolly. ‘‘But he has some 
thing more, Commodore: the enthusias 
tic devotion of Mrs. Kip, and Miss Billy 
Breeze.” 

Etheridge looked discomfited. 

‘Two ladies?” said Chase. ‘‘ Why, he’s 
in luck. Bachelor, I suppose?” 

‘‘He is a widower,” answered Mrs. 
Franklin. ‘‘ His wife happened to be a 
fool (an amiable one). He now believes 
all women are like her.” 

‘*His views on the Glacial Period are 
all borrowed,” grumbled Etheridge. ‘He 
can’t be original, even on an iceberg!” 

‘*The ladies I have mentioned think 
that his originality is his strongest point,” 
observed Dolly. ‘‘He produces great 
effects by describing some one in this way, 
for instance: ‘He had small eyes, irregu- 
lar teeth, and a grin. He was remark- 
ably handsome.’ This leaves them open 
mouthed! But Miss Billy herself, as she 
stands, is his greatest effect; she never 
was outlined in very vivid hues, and now 
she has so effaced herself, rubbed herself 
out, as it were (from fear lest he should 
call her ‘sensational’), that she is like a 
skeleton leaf.” 

**T declare I'll never go to see the wo- 
man again; she 7s such an insufferable 
goose!” exclaimed Etheridge, angrily. 

Jared laughed. And then his motlier 
laughed also, happy to see him amused 
But at the same time she was thinking 
**No, you won’t go to see Billy, Commo 
dore. But you will continue to come to 
see us forever and forever!” And she 
had a momentary (and weary) vision of 
Etheridge entering with his hum-ha, six 
times a week, through the entire remain 
der of her existence. 

‘*Commodore,” said Dolly, ‘‘you may 
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not go to see Miss Breeze. But I am 
sure you will come to see us, with your 
hum-ha, six times a week, as long as we 
live.” 

Mrs. Franklin passed her hand over 
her forehead, ‘‘ There it is again!” she 


thought. 
Meanwhile Etheridge had replied, in a 
reassuring voice: ‘‘ Well, Dolly, Til do 


my best; you may count upon that.” 
And then Ruth, leaning her head against 
her brother’s arm so that her face was 
hidden, laughed silently. 

From the Warm Springs they drove 
over the Great Smoky Mountains into 
Tennessee. Then returning, making no 
haste,they climbed slowly up again among 
the peaks. At the top of the pass they 
paused to gaze at the far-stretching view 

Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia; 
on the west, the Cumberland ranges slop- 
ing towards Chattanooga; in the east, the 
crowded summits of the Blue Ridge, their 
hue an unchanging azure; the Black 
Mountains with Mitchell, the Cat - tail 
Peak, the Balsams, the Hairy Bear, the 
Big Craggy, Great Pisgah, the Grand- 
father, and many more. The brilliant 
sunshine and the crystalline atmosphere 
revealed every detail—the golden and red 
tints of bald cliffs near them, the foliage 
of every tree, the farm-houses like white 
dots thousands of feet below. Up here 
among the peaks there were no clearings 
visible; for long miles in every direction 
the forest held unbroken sway, filling the 
gorges like a leafy ocean, and sweeping 
up to the surrounding summits in the 
darker tints of the black balsams. The 
air was filled with delicate wild odors, a 
fragrance which is like no .other—the 
breath of a virgin forest. 

‘And you want to put a railroad 
here!” broke out Dolly, suddenly. She 
addressed Horace Chase, who had drawn 
up his sorrels beside the carriage. 

“Oh no, Miss Dolly; it can’t get up so 
high, you know,” he answered, not com- 
prehending her dislike. ‘It will go 
through down below—tunnels.” 

“The principal .objection I have to 
your railroad, Chase, is that it will bring 
railroad good-byes to this uncorrupted 
neighborhood,” said Jared. + ‘‘ For there 
will be, of course, a station. And people 
will have to go there to see their friends 
off. The train will always be late in 
starting; then the heretofore sincere 
Vou. LEXXVI.—No. 514.—58 
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Ashevillians will be driven to all the 
usual exaggerations and falsities to fill 
up the eternal time; they will have to 
repeat the same things over and over, 
stand first on one leg and then on the 
other, and smile until they are absolute 
clowns. Meanwhile their departing friends 
will be obliged to lean out of the car win- 
dows in return, and repeat inanities and 
grin, until they too are perfectly hag- 
gard.” Jared was now seated beside 
Etheridge; he had given up his place in 
the cart to Ruth for an hour or two. Sev- 
eral times Mrs. Franklin herself had tried 
the cart. She was very happy, for Jared 
had undoubtedly gained strength; there 
was a faint color in his cheeks, and his 
face looked less worn, his eyes a little 
less dreary. 

‘‘How I should like to see all the 
mountains!” exclaimed Ruth, looking at 
the crowded circle of summits. 

‘* Well,—I suppose there are some sort 
of roads?” Chase answered. 

‘*Put the two pairs together and make 
a four-in-hand,” suggested Etheridge, ea- 
gerly. ‘Then we might drive down 
Transylvania way. WhenI wasn’t more 
than eighteen I often drove a four-in- 
hand over the—the—the range up there 
where I was born,” he concluded, with 
fresh inward disgust over the lost name. 

‘The Green Mountains?” said Mrs. 
Franklin. 

‘‘No; the Whites,” Etheridge answer- 
ed, curtly. His birthplace was Rutland, 
Vermont. But on principle he never 
acknowledged a forgotten title. 

“This is the country of the moon- 
shiners, isn’t it?” asked Chase, his keen 
eyes glancing down a wild gorge. 

‘‘The young lady beside you can tell 
about that,” Etheridge answered. 

Chase turned to Ruth, surprised. The 
color was leaving her face. ‘‘ Yes, I did 
see; I saw a man shot!” she said, her 
dark-fringed blue eyes lifted to his with 
astartledexpression. ‘ Itwasat Crumb’s, 
the house where we staid the first night, 
you know. I was standing at the door. 
A man came running along the road; he 
was trying to reach the house. Behind 
him, not more than ten feet distant, came 
another man, also running. He held a 
pistol at arm’s-length. He fired twice; I 
heard the shots. After the first shot, the 
man in front still ran; after the second, 
he staggered along for a step or two, 
then fell. And the other man ran up the 
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mountain.” These short sentences came 
out in whispered tones; when she finish- 
ed, her face was blanched. 

‘You ought not to have seen it. You 
ought not to have told me,” said Chase, 
giving an indignant glance towards the 
carriage: he thought they should have 
prevented the narration. 

‘*Oh, don’t be disturbed, Mr. Chase,” 
said Dolly, looking at him from her 
cushions with an amused smile. ‘‘ The 
balls were extracted, and the man is now 
in excellent health. Ruth has a way of 
turning perfectly white and then enor- 
mously red on all occasions. She was 
much whiter last week when it was sup- 
posed that Petie Trone, Esq., had inflam- 
mation of the lungs.” 

And Ruth herself was already laugh- 
ing again, and the red had returned. 

‘*It was a revenue detective,” explain- 
ed Mrs. Franklin; ‘‘I mean the man who 
was shot. The mountaineers have al- 
ways made whiskey, and they think that 
they have a right to make it; they look 
upon the detectives as spies.”’ 

But Chase had no sympathy for moon- 
shiners; he was on the side of law and 
order. ‘‘The government should send 
up troops,” he said. ‘‘ What else are 
they for ?” 

‘*Tt is not the business of the army to 
hunt out illicit stills,” replied Jared Frank- 
lin, all the ex-officer in his haughty tone. 

‘** Well, maybe not; you see I’m only 
a civilian myself,” remarked Chase, in a 
pacifie voice. ‘Shall we go on?” 

They started down the eastern slope. 
When the cart was at some distance in 
front, Ruth said: *‘ Oh, Mr. Chase, thank 
you for answering so good-naturedly. 
My brother has in reality a sweet temper. 
But lately he-has been so out of sorts, so 
unhappy.” 

‘Yes, I am beginning to understand 
about that, Miss Ruth; I didn’t at first. 
It’s a great pity. Perhaps something can 
be done?” 

‘*No; he can’t get back into the navy 
now,” said Ruth, sadly. 

‘* But a change of some kind might be 
arranged,” answered Chase, touching the 
off horse. 

At the base of the mountains they fol- 
lowed the river road again, a rocky track, 
sometimes almost in the water, under 
towering cliffs that rose steeply, their 
summits leaning forward a little, as 
though they would soon topple over. At 
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many points it was a veritable cafion 
The swift current of the river foamed xo 
whitely over the scattered rocks of jis 
bed that it was like the rapids of Niagara. 
Here and there were bold islands: {). 
forest on both sides was splendid with 
rich tints of the Rhododendron max; 
mum in full bloom; not patches or singe 
bushes, but high thickets, a solid wal] of 
blazing color. 

Their stopping-place for the last evening 
was the farm-house called Crumb’s, where 
they had also spent the first night of their 
way westward. Crumb’s was one of the 
old farms; the grandfather of David 
Crumb had tilled the same acres. It was 
a pleasant place near the river, the house 
comparatively large and comfortable 
The Crumbs were well-to-do in the limit 
ed mountain sense of the term, though 
they had probably never had a hundred 
dollars in cash in their lives. Mrs 
Crumb, a tall lank woman with stooping 
shoulders and a soft flat voice, received 
them without excitement. Nothing that 
life had to offer, for good or for ill, could 
ever bring excitement again to Portia 
Crumb. Her four sons had been kiiled 
in battle, one after the other, and the mo- 
ther lived on patiently, hopelessly. David 
Crumb was more rebellious against what 
he called their ‘‘ bad luck.” Once a week, 
and sometimes twice, he went to Ashe 
ville, making the journey a pretext for 
forgetting troubles according to the an- 
cient way. He was at Asheville now, his 
wife explained, ‘‘ with a load of wood.” 
The two never spoke of their lost boys; 
when they talked together it was always 
about ‘the craps.” 

Porshy, as her friends called her, havy- 
ing been warned by Chase’s courier tliat 
her former guests were returning, lad 
set her supper table with care. People 
stopped at Crumb’s perforce; for, save at 
Warm Springs, there were no inns in 
the French Broad Valley. Ruth had been 
there often. For the girl, who was a 
fearless horsewoman, was extravagantly 
fond of riding. At one time or another 
she had ridden almost every horse in 
Asheville, including old Daniel himself. 
Of late years the Crumbs would have 
been glad to be relieved of all visitors; 
but the mountain farmers of the South 
are invariably hospitable—hospitable even 
with their last slice of corn-bread, their 
last cup of coffee. Porshy, therefore, had 
brought out her best table-cloth (home- 
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spun, like her sheets), her six thin silver 
teaspoons, her three china teacups and 
saucers. ‘Yes, rale chiny, you bet,” 
she had said, in her gentle, lifeless voice, 
when Mrs. Franklin, who knew the trage- 
dy of the house, was benevolently admir- 
ng the painstaking effort. The inevita- 
ble doughy hot biscuits were waiting in a 
flat pan, together with fried bacon and 
cotfee. Chase’s supplies of potted meats, 
hot-house fruit, a plum-cake (from Wil- 
mington), and excellent champagne made 
the meal an extraordinary combination. 
The table was set in the kitchen, which 
was also the living-room. One end of 
the large low-browed apartment was 
locked by the loom, for Portia had been 
accustomed to spin, weave, dye, and fash- 
ion all the garments worn by herself and 
her family. 

As they left the table, the sinking sun 
sent his horizontal beams through the 
open windows in a flood of golden light. 
‘‘ Let us go up to the terrace,” said Ruth. 

The terrace was a small plateau on the 
mountain-side at some distance above; 
a winding path led thither through the 
thick forest. ‘‘It is too far,” said Mrs. 
Franklin. ‘‘It is at least a mile from 
here, and it will soon be dark.” 

‘Oh, but I want to go immensely, His 
Grand. Mr. Chase liked it so much when 
we were up there on our way out that he 
says it shall be named after me. And 
perhaps they will put up a cottage near 
by.” 

‘Yes, Ruth’s Terrace, ma'am. That is 
the name I propose,” said Chase. 

“There will be light enough to go 
up; and then we can wait there until 
the moon rises,” continued Ruth. ‘‘ The 
moon is full to-night, and the view will 
be lovely. You will go, Jared, won't 
you - 

She had her way, as usual. Chase and 
Jared, lighting cigars, prepared to accom- 
pany her. 

‘You'll stay here, I suppose, Commo- 
dore?” said Chase. 

‘Stay here! By no means. There is 
nothing I like better than an evening 
stroll,” answered Etheridge, heroically. 
And lighting a cigarette, he walked on 
in advance,swinging his cane with an air 
of meditative enjoyment. Etheridge al- 
ways lighted cigarettes. But he smoked 
in reality very little; no less than four of 
the slender white rolls were this evening 
tossed secretly into the underbrush at 
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convenient points, in order thathe might 
go through, conspicuously, the process of 
lighting, with great gusto, a new one. 

Dolly and Mrs. Franklin, meanwhile, 
sat beside the small fire which Portia had 
made on the broad hearth of her ‘ best 
room.” The fire, of aromatic ‘‘ fat-pine” 
splinters only, without large sticks, had 
been kindled more on account of the 
light than from any need of its warmth; 
for the evening, though cool, was not 
cold. The best room, however, was large, 
and the great forest and cliffs outside and 
the wild river made the little blaze seem 
cheerful. Portia had been proud of this 
apartment in the old days before the war. 
In one corner there was a bed, covered 
with a brilliant patch-work quilt; on the 
mantel-piece there was an old accordion 
and a vase for flowers, whose design was 
a hand holding a cornucopia; the floor 
was covered by a rag carpet; and tack- 
ed on the walls in a long row were col- 
ored fashion plates from Godey’s Lady's 
Book for 1856. At ten o’clock Ruth and 
the Commodore came in. But long after 
midnight, when the others were asleep, 
Chase and Jared Franklin still strolled 
to and fro along the river road in the 
moonlight, talking. The next day they 
all returned to Asheville. 

At the end of the week, when Jared 
went back to his business, Chase accom- 
panied him. ‘‘I thought I might as well 
take a look at that horrid Raleigh,” he 
said to Ruth, with solemn humor. ‘‘ You 
see, I have been laboring under the im- 
pression that. it was a very pretty place— 
a mistake which evidently needs to be 
corrected.” 

Ten days later the mud - bespattered 
Blue Ridge stage came slowly into Ashe- 
ville at its accustomed hour. The mail- 
bags were thrown out, and then the post- 
master, in his shirt sleeves, with his spec- 
tacles on his nose and his straw hat tilted 
back on his head, began the distribution 
of their contents, assisted (through the 
open windows) by the usual group of 
loungers. This friendly audience had its 
elbows on the sill. It-made accompany- 
ing comments as follows: ‘‘ Hurry up, 
you veteran of the Mexican war!” ‘That 
letter ain’t for Johnny Monroe. It’s for 
Jake Morse; I can see the direction from 
here. Where’s your eyes?” ‘‘ Six for 
General Cyarter? Lucky reb, he is!” 

Twenty minutes later Genevieve Frank- 
lin entered the parlor of L’Hommedieu, a 
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flush of deep rose-color in each cheek, 
her eyes lustrous. ‘‘Mamma, a letter 
from Jay! It is too good— I cannot 
tell you—” Her words came out pant- 
ingly, for she had been running; she sat 
down with her hand over her breast as if 
to help herself breathe. 

‘*Jared? Oh, where are my glasses ?” 
said Mrs. Franklin, searching hastily in 
her pocket and then on the table. ‘‘ Here, 
Dolly. Quick! Read it!” 

And then Dolly, also excited, read Ja- 
red’s letter aloud. : 

Ruth came in in time to hear this sen- 
tence: ‘‘I am to have charge of their 
Charleston office (the office of the Co- 
lumbian Line), at a salary of three thou- 
sand dollars a year.” 

‘““Who? What? NotJared? And 
at Charleston?” cried the girl, clapping 
her hands. ‘‘Oh, how splendid! For 
it’s the water, you know; the salt water 
at last. With the ships coming and go- 
ing, and the ocean ; it won’t be so awfully 
inland to him, poor fellow, as Raleigh 
and Atlanta.” 

‘‘And the large salary,” said Gene- 
vieve, still breathless. ‘‘ That's Horrie! 


I have felt sure from the first that he 


would do something for us. Such anold 
friend of mine. Dear, dear Horrie!” 

A week later Chase returned. ‘‘ Yes, 
he'll get off to Charleston in a few days 
now,” he said to Mrs. Franklin. ‘‘ When 
he is settled there, you must pay him a 
visit, ma’am. Charleston is 4 beautiful 
city. You'll end by going there to live.” 

“Oh, we can't; we have this house, 
and no house there. If I could only sell 
that place in Florida! However, we can 
stop in Charleston when we go to Flori- 
da this winter. That is, if we go,” add- 
ed the mother, remembering her load of 
debits. But she forgot it again; she for- 
got everything save her joy in the bright- 
er life for her son. ‘‘ How can I thank 
you?” she said to Chase. 

‘Oh, it’s no favor, ma’am. We have 
always needed a first-class man at Charles- 
ton, and we've never had it; we think 
ourselves very lucky indeed in being able 
to secure Mr. Franklin.” 

As he went back to the Old North with 
Etheridge, whom he had met at L’Homme- 
dieu (as Mrs. Franklin would have said, 
‘*of course!”), Chase added some further 
particulars. ‘‘ You never saw such a 
mess as he’d made of it, Commodore. He 
told me—we had a good deal of talk 
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when we took that French Broad drive 
—that the business wasn’t what he had 
hoped it would be when he went into it: 
that he was afraid it was running down 
Running down! It was at a standsti||. 
six months more, and it would have beey 
utterly swamped. The truth is, he didn’ 
know how to manage it. How should 
he? What does a navy man know about 
leather? He saw that it was all wrong. 
yet he didn’t know how to help it; that 
took the heart out of him, you see. There 
Was no use in going on with it a day 
longer; and so I told him, as soon as | 
had looked into the thing a little. He 
has, therefore, made an arrangement 
sold out. And now he is going to take 
a place at Charleston — our Columbian 
Line.” 

‘**To the tune of three thousand dollars 
a year, I understand?” 

‘He'll be worth it to us. A navy of- 
ficer as agent will be a feather in our 
caps. It’s a pity he couldn’t take com- 
mand of one of our steamers—with |iis 
hankering for the sea. Our steamer offli- 
cers wear uniforms, you know.” 

‘“Take care that he doesn’t knock you 
down,” said Etheridge, dryly. 

‘Oh, I haven’t suggested it. 
weak points,” Chase answered. 

When Jared Franklin reached Charles- 
ton, he went to the office of the Columbian 
Company. It faced a wharf or dock. 
From its windows he could see the broad 
harbor, the most beautiful port of the 
South Atlantic coast. He looked at Fort 
Sumter, then off towards the low white 
beaches of Morris Island. He knew tle 
region well; his ship had lain outside 
during the war. Deliciously sweet to him 
was the salt tang of the sea. Already, 
miles inland, he had perceived it, and had 
put his head out of the car window. The 
salt marshes had been to him like a tonic 
as the train rushed past. The ocean out 
there in the east, too, that was rather bet- 
ter than a clattering street. Words could 
never express how he loathed the remem- 
brance of the hides and the leather. A 
steamer of the Columbian Line came in. 
He went on board, contemptuous of every- 
thing, of course, but enjoying that espe- 
cial species of contempt. Ascending to 
the upper deck, he glanced at the rigging 
and smoke-stacks. They were not what 
he approved of; but, oh! the solace of 
abusing any sort of rigging outlined 
against the sky! He went down and 
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looked at the engines; he spoke to the 
engineer; he prowled all over the ship, 
from stem to stern, his feet enjoying the 
sensation of something underneath them 
that floated. That evening he seated 
himself on a bench at the Battery, with 
his arms on the railing, and locked out 
to sea. His beloved old life came back 
to him, all his cruises—the Mediterranean 
ports, Villefranche and the Bay of Naples, 
the harbors of China, Rio Janeiro, Alex- 
andria, tropical islands, the color of the 
Pacific—while the wash of the water be- 
low sounded in his ears. At last he rose; 
he came back to reality again. ‘‘ Well, 
it's a great windfall, of course; and I 
must certainly do the best I can for that 
long-legged fellow”—so he said to him- 
self as he went up Meeting Street towards 
his hotel. He liked Chase after a fash- 
ion; he appreciated his friendliness and 
comprehended his genius for business. 
3ut this was the way he thought of him 
—‘‘that long-legged fellow.” Chase’s 
fortune made no impression upon him. 
At heart he had the sailor’s chronic in- 
difference to money-making. But at 
heart he had also something else—Gene- 
vieve. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ONE afternoon early in September Miss 
Billy Breeze, her cheeks pink, her gentle 
eyes excited, entered the principal dry- 
goods store of Asheville, the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Pinkham and Bebb. 
‘Kid gloves, if you please, Mr. Bebb. 


Delicate shades. No. 6.” The box of 
gloves having been produced, Miss Billy 
selected quickly two dozen pairs. ‘‘I 
will take these. And please add two 
dozen pairs of white.” 

Mr. Bebb was astounded. The order 
seemed to him reckless. Everybody in 
Asheville knew that Miss Billy’s income 
was six hundred dollars a year. He made 
up the parcel slowly, in order to give her 
time to change hermind. But Miss Billy 
paid for the four dozen pairs without a 
quiver, and, with the same excited look, 
took the package and went out. She 
walked down the main street to its last 
houses; she came back on the other side. 
Turning to the right, she traversed all the 
cross-roads in that direction. When this 
was done, she re-entered the main street 
again, and passed through its length a 
second time. It was Saturday, the day 
when the country people came to town. 


Ten mountaineers in a row were sitting 
on their heels in front of the post-office; 
mountain women on horseback, wearing 
deep sun-bonnets, rode up and down the 
street bartering; wagons passed along 
loaded with peaches, heaped together as 
though they were potatoes. Miss Billy 
was now traversing all the crossroads to 
the left. When this was accomplished, 
she came back and began over again. 

At half past five o’clock, still walking, 
she met Achilles Larue. ‘* Oh—really— 
is this you, Mr. Larue? Such a surprise 
to see you! Lovely day, isn’t it? Ive 
been buying some gloves.” She opened 
the package and turned over the gloves 
hastily. ‘‘ Light shades, you see. I-— 
I thought I'd better.” 

Larue, slightly lifting his hat, was about 
to pass on. 

But Miss Billy detained him. ‘Of 
course you are interested in the news, 
Mr. Larue? Weren't you surprised? I 
was. Iam afraid she is a little too young 
for him. I think itis rather better when 
they are of about the same age— don’t 
you?” She had no idea that she had been 
walking for four hours. But her body 
knew; it trembled from fatigue. 

Larue made another start. 

‘* But weren’t you surprised?” she re- 
peated, hastily. (Oh! he must not go so 
soon !) 

‘*T don’t think I am ever surprised, 
Miss Breeze.” 

Here Anthony Etheridge came by, and 
stopped. He looked sternly at Miss Bil- 
ly. ‘*But what do you think of it, Mr. 
Larue?” Billy was inquiring. 

‘*T have not thought of it,” Larue an- 
swered, coldly. 

‘““Are you selling gloves?” asked Eth- 
eridge. For the paper having fallen 
to the ground, the four dozen pairs were 
visible, lying in confusion over Billy’s 
arm. 

‘“*To Mr. Larue?” (Giggle.) ‘‘Oh, I 
couldn't.” (Giggle.) ‘‘They’re only No. 
6. The size, I mean.” 

There was a sound of horses’ feet; Ruth 
Franklin rode round the corner on Ken- 
tucky Belle, giving them a gay nod as 
she passed. Horace Chase and Malachi 
Hill were with her, both mounted on 
beautiful horses—one black, one chest- 
nut; and at some distance behind fol- 
lowed Chase’s groom. ‘‘ How happy she 
looks!” murmured Miss Billy, with an 
involuntary sigh. 
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‘Yes. She has obtained what she 
likes,” commented Larue. ‘Hers is a 
frivolous nature throughout; she requires 
gayety, change, luxury, and now she will 
have them. Her family are wise to con- 
sent. For they have, I suspect, very little 
money. Her good looks will soon disap- 
pear; at thirty she will be plain.” And 
this time, decidedly, he walked away. 

Miss Billy, her eyes dimmed by unshed 
tears, looked after him. ‘‘ Such a—such 
a worldly view of marriage!” she man- 
aged to articulate. 

‘What can you expect from a fish?” 
answered Etheridge, secretly glad of his 
chance. ‘‘Achilles Larue is as cold- 
blooded as a mackerel, and always was. 
I don’t say he will never marry again; 
but if he does, the woman he selects will 
have to go down on her knees and stay 
there” (Miss Billy’s eyes looked hopeful) ; 
and bring him, also, a good big sum of 
money in her hand.” Here, noticing that 
one of the pairs of gloves had slipped 
down so far that it was held by the tips 
of its fingers only, he turned away with a 
sudden ‘‘Good-afternoon.” For he had 
had rheumatism all night in the small of 
his back; he could walk, but he could 
not stoop. 

Miss Billy went home much depressed. 
The night before, after her usual de- 
votions and an hour's perusal of The 
Blue Ridge in the Glacial Period (she 
read the volume through regularly once 
a month), she had attempted a thought- 
transferrence. She had, indeed, made 
many such experiments since Maud Mu- 
riel’s explanation of the process. But 
last night she had for the first time suc- 
ceeded in keeping her mind strictly to 
the subject; for nearly ten minutes, with 
her face screwed up by the intensity of 
the effort, she had willed continuously: 
‘*Like me, Achilles, like me!” (She was 
too modest even to think “love” instead 
of “‘like.”) ‘‘ You must! You shall!” 
And now, when at last she had succeeded 
in meeting him, this was the result! She 
put away the gloves mechanically: she 
had bought them not from any need, but 
simply because she had felt the wish to 
go out and do something when the ex- 
citing news of Ruth Franklin’s engage- 
ment reached her at noon. Stirred as she 
already was by the success of her own pri- 
vate experiment of the previous night, the 
secret thought in her heart was: ‘‘ There 
may be two weddings. Who knows?” 





When Etheridge left her, he went jo 
L’Hommedieu. He found Dolly in ij. 
parlor with Petie Trone, Esq. Trone’s 
basket had been established by Ruth un 
der the pedestal which held his own like 
ness; the dog was now lying on his red 
cushion in the exact attitude of his litile 
effigy above. For Chase had kept his 
word; Maud Muriel’s work had been re. 
produced in bronze. The squirrel was 
climbing up the window curtain. ‘‘So 
you have to see to the pets, do you?” re 
marked the visitor as he seated himself, 
He had known of the engagement for sey 
eral days; he had already made what hie 
called ‘‘the proper speeches” to Mrs. 
Franklin and Ruth, and to Chase him- 
self. ‘‘‘I have just seen her—on Ken 
tucky Belle,” he went on. ‘‘ Well, he 
will give her everything, that’s one cer- 
tainty. On the whole, she’s a lucky gir.” 

‘*It is Mr. Chase who is lucky,” an- 
swered Dolly, stiffly. She was finishing 
off the toe of a stocking, and did not look 
up. “I consider Mr. Chase a miracu- 
lously fortunate man.” 

‘“*Miraculously? How do you mean? 
Because she is young? The good fortune 
as regards that is for the wife, not the hus- 
band; for she will always be so much 
his junior that he will have to consider 
her—he will never neglect her. Well, 
Dolly, all Asheville has heard the news 
this morning; the town is ringing with 
it. And it is such an amiable commu- 
nity that it has immediately given its 
benediction in the most optimistic way. 
Of course, though, there are some who 
maintain that she is marrying him for 
his money.” 

Dolly knitted more rapidly. 

‘“‘And so she is,” Etheridge added. 
‘Though not in their sense, for she has 
never reflected, never thought about it, 
never made a plan. All the same, it is 
his wealth, you know, which has fasci- 
nated her—his wealth and his liberality. 
She has never seen anything like it. No 
one she knows has ever done such things 
—flowers, jewels, journeys, her brother 
lifted out of his troubles as if by magic, 
a future sparkling and splendid opening 
before her; no wonder she is dazzled. In 
addition, she herself has a deep, ingrained 
love of ease—” 

Dolly dropped her stocking. ‘‘Do you 
think I intend to sit here and listen to 
you?” she asked, with flashing eyes. 

‘‘ Wait, wait,” answered Etheridge, 
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putting out his hand as if to explain; 
‘vou don’t see what I am driving at, 
Dolly. As Mrs. Chase, your sister will 
have everything she wishes for; all her 
tastes and fancies gratified to the full; 
and that is no small affair! Chase will 
be fond of her; and, in addition, he will 
be excessively indulgent to her in every 
way. With her nature and disposition, 
her training, too (for you have spoiled 
her, all of you), it is really an ideal mar- 
riage for the girl, and that is what I am 
trying to tell you. You might search 
the world over, and you could not find a 
better one.” 

“T don’t like it; I never shall like it,” 
answered Dolly, implacably. ‘‘ And mo- 
ther, in her heart, agrees with me, though 
she has, somehow, a higher idea of the 
man than I have. As for Ruth—Ruth is 
simply swept away—” 

‘Exactly ; swept into her proper 
sphere,” interrupted Etheridge. ‘* Don’t 
interfere with the process.” 

‘She doesn’t understand—” Dolly went 
on 

‘‘She understands immensely well 
what she likes! Give Ruth indulgence, 
amusement, pleasure, and she will be 
kind-hearted, amiable, generous; in short, 
good and happy. On the other hand” 
(here the visitor rose and laid his finger 
impressively on Dolly’s arm)—‘* on the 
other hand, there might be another story. 
Come, I am going to be brutal. 1 don't 
know how much money your mother 
has, but I suspect very little, with the 
possibility, perhaps, of less. And I can’t 
imagine, Dolly, any one more unhappy 
than your sister would be, ten years 
hence, say, if she were shut up here in 
Asheville, poor, unmarried, her good looks 
gone, to face a life of dull sameness for- 
ever. I think it would kill her! She is 
not at all the girl to endure monotony, to 
settle down to resignation, gossip, mend- 
ings, whist clubs, embroidery, and the 
regulation good works.” 

The house door opened; Mrs. Franklin 
and Genevieve came in and entered the 
parlor together. Dolly at the same time 
left the room. Obliged to walk slowly, 
she could not slip out; she made a prog- 
ress that was almost stately, without 
looking at her sister-in-law or speaking 
to her. 

Genevieve, however, required no notice 
from Dolly. Her face was lovely in its 
happy contentment. She shook hands 
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with Etheridge warmly. ‘I have not 
seen you since it happened, Commodore. 
I know you are with us in our. pleasure? 
I know you congratulate us?” 

Etheridge had always thought the 
younger Mrs. Franklin a beautiful wo- 
man; she reminded him of the Madon- 
na del Granduca at Florence. Now she 
held his hand so long, and looked at him 
with such cordial friendliness, that he 
came out with the gallant exclamation, 
‘Chase is the one I congratulate, by 
Jove!—on getting such a sister!” 

‘*Think of all Ruth will now be able to 
do—all the good! I seem tosee even my 
hospital,” added Genevieve, gayly. 

‘*Hum—yes,” added Etheridge. Walk- 
ing away a step or two, he put his hands 
in the pockets of his trousers and looked 
toward his feet reflectively for a moment, 
as though surveying the pattern of his 
garments—a convenient gesture to which 
a (slender) man can resort when he wish- 
es to cover a silence. 

‘*For dear mamma, too, it is so delight- 
ful,” continued Genevieve. She had seat- 
ed herself, and she now drew her mother- 
in-law down beside her. ‘Ruth and 
Jay together—they will never permit 
mamma to have another care.” 

‘Yes. Ithink I'll just run up and take 
off my bonnet,” said Mrs. Franklin, dis- 
engaging herself. And she left the 
room. 

Genevieve was not disturbed by this 
second departure; she was never disturb- 
ed by any of the actions or the speeches 
of her husband's family. She did her 
own duty regarding them regularly and 
steadily, month after month; it was part 
of her rule of conduct. But what they 
did or said to her in return was less im- 
portant. ‘‘ Ruth is a fortunate girl,” she 
went on, as she drew off her gloves with 
careful touches. ‘‘And she appreciates 
it, Commodore—I am ‘glad to tell you 
that; I have been talking to her. She is 
very happy. Horace is such an able and 
splendidly successful man—a man whom 
every one must respect and admire most 
heartily.” 

‘** Yes, a clever speculator indeed |’ com- 
mented Etheridge, ungratefully, throw- 
ing over his drive with the bays. . 

‘*Speculator? Oh no; it is all genuine 
business; I can assure you of that,” an- 
swered Genevieve, seriously. ‘‘ Andnow 
perhaps you can help us a little. Hor- 
ace is anxious to have the marriage take 
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place this fall. And I am on his side. 
For why, indeed, should they wait? The 
usual delays are generally prudential, or 
for the purpose of making preparations. 
But in this case there are no such condi- 
tions; he already has a house in New 
York, for he has always preferred home 
life. Ruth is willing to have it so; but 
mamma decidedly, almost obstinately, op- 
poses it.” 

‘**Dolly too, I suppose?” 

‘*Oh, I never count Dolly; her temper 
is so uncertain. But it is very natural 
that it should be so, and one always ex- 
cuses her, poor thing! Couldn’t you say 
a word or two to mamma, Commodore ? 
You have known her so long, I am sure 
you have influence. My chief depend- 
ence, of course, is upon Jay. Mamma 
always yields to Jay.” 

‘*Franklin, then, is pleased with the 
engagement?” said Etheridge, walking 
about the room, taking up books, looking 
at them vaguely, and laying them down 
again. 

‘‘How could he not be! As it hap- 
pens, however, we have not yet heard 
from him, for when our letters reached 
Charleston he had just started for New 
York on one of their steamers; some busi- 
ness errand. But he was to return by 
train, and I am expecting to hear from 
him to-morrow.” 

There was a sound outside. ‘‘ Here 
they come,” said Etheridge, looking out. 

And Genevieve rose quickly to join 
him at the window. Chase and the 
young clergyman were dismounting. 
Then Chase lifted Ruth from Kentucky 
Belle. The groom rode up, another had 
come running from the Old North stables; 
the two men with the four horses went 
away together. “Those are two new 
horses, you know,” said Genevieve, in a 
low tone; ‘‘ Horace sent for them. And 
he lets Mr. Hill ride one of them every 
day.” 

‘‘Yes; horses enough!” grumbled Eth- 
eridge, discontentedly. 

Ruth, holding up the skirt of her habit, 
was coming towards the house, talking 
to her two escorts. When she entered the 


parlor, Genevieve went forward and put. 


her arm round her. ‘“‘I know you have 
enjoyed your ride, dear?” 

“Of course I have. How do you do, 
Commodore? I have just been planning 
another excursion with Horace.” (The 
name came out happily and securely.) 
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‘To Ceesar’s Head this time; you to drive 
the four-in-hand, and I to ride Kentucky 
Belle.” 

‘*Yes, that’s right; arrange it with him,” 
said Chase. ‘‘ For I must go; I have let- 
ters to write which can be postponed no 

longer. You have had enough of me for 
to-day, I guess? May I come in to-mor- 
row afternoon—early?” 

‘‘Come to lunch,” said Ruth, giving 
him her hand. He held it out for a mo 
ment, looking at her with kindly eyes 
**You don’t know how much I enjoyed 
my ride,” said the girl, heartily. ‘‘It is 
such a joy to be on Kentucky Belle; she 
is so beautiful, and she moves so lightly! 
It was the nicest ride I have ever had in 
my life.” 

This seemed to please Chase. He took 
leave of the others and went away. 

‘‘A remarkable man!” said Malachi 
Hill, in a low tone. ‘‘ No, thank you, 
Miss Ruth, I won't sit down. But I will 
wait here, if you will allow it, until he is 
out of sight; otherwise I might be tempt 
ed to follow him. For I may as well 
confess to you—I have already told Miss 
Dolly—that I seem to lose my head when 
I find myself with Chase alone. I am so 
haunted by the idea of asking him for 
contributions to our charities—making a 
regular gorilla of myself, in short—that I 
have to keep putting my hand over my 
mouth and banging it back. Like this:” 
and lifting his large, very clean palm, he 
pressed it over his lips tightly. 

‘*I shall have to see that he is never 
left alone with you,” said Ruth, laughing. 

‘‘There! he has turned the corner. Now 
Ill go the other way,” continued the 
missionary, his seriousness unbroken. 

‘**Mr. Hill is such a dear good man,” 
remarked Genevieve as she closed one of 
the windows. 

‘*Miss Billy thinks him recklessly bad :” 
commented Ruth. ‘‘ What is the matter: 
Why do you shut the window?” 

‘*You were in a draught; after your 
ride you must be warm, and I was afraid 
you might take cold.” 

‘I’m a precious object, am I?” 

‘* Yes, dear, you certainly are,” replied 
Genevieve, with all the seriousness of 
Malachi Hill. 

‘‘ Tf that simpleton of a Billy could see 
little Malachi eat apples, she would 
change her opinion about him,” remark- 
ed Etheridge. ‘‘A man who can devour 
with relish four, five, and even six, cold 
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raw apples (and the Asheville apples are 
sixteen inches round) late in the evening, 
cores, seeds, and all, must be virtuous— 
is virtuous as mutton!” He was looking 
at Ruth as he spoke. The girl was lean- 

» back in an easy-chair; Petie Trone, 
Esq., had lost no time, he was already 
established in her lap, and the squirrel 
had flown to her shoulder. She had 
taken off her gauntlets, and as she lifted 
her hands to remove her hat, he saw a 
flash. ‘* Trinkets?” he said. 

‘‘Oh—you haven't seen it?” She drew 
off a ring and tossed it across to him. 

‘Take care!’ said Genevieve. 

But Etheridge had already caught it. 
It was a solitaire diamond ring, the stone 
of splendid beauty, large, pure, brilliant. 

“Tt came yesterday,” Genevieve ex- 
plained. Then she folded her hands—this 
with Genevieve was always a deliberate 
motion. ‘There will be diamonds—yes. 
But there will be other things also; Ruth 
will remember the duties of wealth as well 
as its pleasures.” 

Ruth paid no heed to this; she put on 
her ring again, using the philopena cir- 
clet as a guard; then she said, ‘Petie 
Trone, Esq., there will be just time before 
dinner for your Saturday scrubbing.” 

Half an hour later, when she returned, 
the little dog trotting behind her, his 
small body pinned up in a hot towel, 
Genevieve cried in alarm, ‘‘ Where are 
your rings?” 

‘‘Oh,” said Ruth, looking at her hands, 

[ didn’t miss them; they must have 
come off in the tub. Since then I have 
been in my room, dressing.” 

“And Rinda may have thrown away 
the water!” exclaimed her sister-in-law, 
rushing up the stairs in breathless haste. 

But Rinda was never in a hurry to per- 
form any of her duties, and the wooden 
tub devoted to Mr. Trone still stood in its 
place. Genevieve, baring her white arms, 
plunged both her hands into the water, 
her heart beating with anxiety. But the 
rings, very soapy, were there. 

That evening, at nine o'clock, Mrs. 
Franklin was galloping through the latest 
tale of Anthony Trollope. For she al- 
ways read a novel with racing speed to 
get at the story, skipping every descrip- 
tion; then, if she had been interested, she 
went back and re-perused it in more 
leisurely fashion. It was unusual to 
have a book fresh from the press; the 
well-fingered volumes which Miss Billy 
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borrowed for her so industriously were 
generally two or three years old. Horace 
Chase, learning from Ruth the mother’s 
liking for novels, had sent a note to New 
York, ordering in his large way ‘‘all the 
latest articles in fiction,” a package to be 
sent to L’Hommedieu once a month. The 
first parcel had just arrived, and Mrs. 
Franklin, opening it, much surprised, 
had surveyed the gift with mixed feel- 
ings. Shewasalone. Ruth, seized with 
a sudden fancy for a glass of cream, had 
gone, with Rinda as protector, to a house 
at some distance, where cream was sold; 
for with Ruth fancies were so vivid that 
it always seemed to her absolutely ne- 
cessary to follow them instantly. The 
mother turned over the volumes. ‘It 
doesn’t make me like him a bit better!” 
she said to herself. But her easy-chair 
was comfortable; the reading-lamp was 
burning brightly at her elbow. For four- 
teen years novels had been her opiates. 
She put on her glasses, took up the Trol- 
lope, and began. She had not been read- 
ing long, when her attention suddenly 
jumped back to the present, owing to a 
sound outside. The window was open; 
somebody was coming up the path from 
the gate, and she recognized—yes, she 
recognized the step. Letting the book 
drop, she ran to the house door. ‘‘ Jared! 
Why—how did you get here? The stage 
came in long ago.” 

‘‘T drove over from Old Fort,” 
swered her son as he entered. 

‘‘And you did not find Genevieve? 
She has gone with Mr. Hill to—” 

‘*T haven't been to the cottage yet; I 
came directly here. Where is Ruth?” 

‘‘Out. But she will be in soon. Dolly 
isn’t well to-night; she has gone to bed.” 

‘*The coast is clear, then, and we can 
talk,” said Jared. ‘‘So much the better.” 
They were now in the parlor; before 
seating himself he closed the door. ‘‘I 
have come up about this affair of Ruth’s, 
mother. As soon as I got back to Charles- 
ton and read your letters, I started at 
once. You have been careless, I fear; 
but at least I hope that nothing has been 
said, that no one knows ?” 

‘“‘Everybody knows, Jared. 
everybody in Asheville.” 

‘Who has told? Chase?” said Jared, 
angrily. 

“Oh no; he left all that to us. I 
have said-nothing, and Dolly has said no- 
thing. But—but—” 
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‘** But what?” 

‘*Genevieve has announced it every- 
where,” answered Mrs. Franklin, her in- 
ward feeling against her daughter-in-law 
for once getting the better of her. 

‘*T will speak to Genevieve. But she 
is not the one most in fault, mother; she 
could not have announced it unless you 
had given your consent. And how came 
you to do that?” 

‘*T don’t think I have consented. I 
have been waiting for you.” 

‘Very well, then; we can act together. 
Now that I have come, Horace Chase will 
find that there’s some one on hand; he 
will no longer be able to do as he pleases!” 

‘*Our difficulty is, Jared, that it is not 
so much a question of his doing as he 
pleases as it is of Ruth’s doing as she 
pleases; she thinks it is all enchanting; 
and she is headstrong, you know.” 

‘*Yes. That is the very reason why I 
think you have been so careless, mother. 
You were here and I was not; you, there- 
fore, were the one to act. You should have 
taken Ruth out of town, and kept her 
away until I could reach you; you should 
have done this at any sacrifice.” 

‘It is not so easy,” began his mother. 
Then she stopped. For she was living 
on credit; she owed money everywhere, 
and there were still ten days to elapse be- 
fore any remittances could reach her. 
But she would have borne anything and 
resorted to everything rather than let 
Jared know this. ‘‘It took-me so com- 
pletely by surprise,” she said, beginning 
again. ‘‘I am sure that you yourself 
had no suspicion of any such possibility 
when we took that French Broad drive.” 

‘‘No, I had not. And it enrages me 
to think how blind I was. He was lay- 
ing his plans even then; the whole trip, 
and all those costly things he did—that 
was simply part of it.” And leaving his 
chair, the brother walked up and down 
the room, his face darkly flushed with 
anger. ‘‘Ruth—a child! And he— 
thirty years older!” 

‘‘Not that, dear. He is thirty-eight; 
and she was nineteen last week.” 

‘He looks much more than thirty- 
eight. But that isn’t the point. You 
don’t seem to see, mother, what makes it 
so insufferable. He has bribed her about 
me, bribed her with that place in Charles- 
ton; that’s the whole story. She is so 


happy about that, that she forgets all 
else.” 
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‘*T don't like the idea of an engage 
ment any better than you do, Jared 
But I ought to say two things. One js 
that I don’t believe he made any plot as 
to the Charleston place; I think he | 

to help people—”’ 

“Yes, our family!” interrupted th, 
son, hotly. ‘‘No, mother, you don’t wn 
derstand him in the least. Horace Chas 
is purely a business man, a long-headed 
driving, money-making fellow ; all his am 
bition (and he has plenty of it) is alone 
that one line. It’s the only line, in fact, 
which he thinks important. But the idea 
of his being a philanthropist, a benefa 
tor—it would make his partners, for 
stance, the Willoughbys, laugh all day’ 

‘* Well, have that as you like. But 
even if he first gave you the place 01 
Ruth’s account—for he has fallen very 
much in love with her; there is no doubt 
of that—I don’t see that he has any need 
to be a benefactor in keeping you there. 
They are no doubt delighted to have you 
he says so himself, in fact. A navy offi 
cer, a gentleman—they may well be! 
added Mrs. Franklin, looking for the 
moment very much like her father, old 
Major Seymour, with his aristocratic no 
tions. 

‘** Why, mother, people with that brutal 
amount of money—Chase and the Wil 
loughbys, for instance—don’t you know 
that they look upon the salaries of army 
and navy officers simply as wretched gen- 
teel poverty?” said Jared, forgetting for 
the moment his anger in amusement over 
her old-fashioned mistake. 

But he could not have made Mrs 
Franklin believe this in ten years of rep 
etition, much less in ten minutes. ‘‘ And 
the other thing I had to say,” she went 
on, “‘is that I don’t think Ruth is marry 
ing him on your account solely.” 

‘*Oh yes, she is, though she may not 
be conscious of it. But when I have given 
up the Charleston place, which I shal! do 
to-morrow, then she will be free again 
The moment she sees that she can do 
no good, all will look different to her 
I'd rather do anything—sell the cottage, 
and live on a crust all the rest of m) 
days—than have a sister of mine help me 
along in that way!” 

His mother watched him as he paced 
toandfro. He looked ill; there were ho! 
lows at his temples and dark cireles un 
der his eyes; his tall figure had begun to 
stoop. He was the dearest of all her chil- 
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dren, her idol; his incurable, unspoken 
recrets, his broken life, were like a dag- 
ver in her heart at all times. He would 
give up his place, and then he would 
e nothing, and she, his mother, could 

‘t help him with a penny. He would 
ve up his place and sell the cottage, 
and then—Genevieve! It all came back 
to that: it would always come back to 
it—Genevieve! She swallowed hard 
to keep down the sob in her throat. ‘‘ He 
is very much in love with her,” she re- 
vaguely, in order to say some- 


pe ited 


thing 
‘Who cares if he is? I almost begin 
to think you like it, after all!” 

‘No, dear, no; neither Dolly nor I like 
it in the least. But Ruth is not easy to 
manage. And Genevieve was sure that 
nae 
' «This is not Genevieve’s affair. 
mine!’ thundered Jared. 

His mother jumped up, ran to him, and 
him a kiss. For the moment she 

his illness, his uncertain future, 
own debts, all her troubles, in the 
joy of hearing him at last assert his will 
against that of his wife. But it was only 
for a moment; she knew—knew far bet- 
ter than he did—that the even-tempered 
feminine pertinacity would always in the 
its way. Jared, impulsive, 
generous, affectionate, was no match for 
his golden-haired wife. In a contest of 
this sort it is the nobler nature, always, 
yields; the self-satisfied, limited 
mind has an obstinacy that never gives 
vay. She leaned her head against her 
son's breast, and all the bitterness of his 
marriage came over her afresh like a 
flood 

‘* Why, mother, what is it?” asked Ja- 
red, feeling her tremble. He put his arm 
round her, and smoothed her hair tender- 
‘Tell me what it is that troubles you 
so, dear?” 

The gate swung to. 
lifted her head. ‘‘ Ruth is coming,” she 
whispered. ‘‘Say what you like to her. 
But, under all cireumstances, remember 
to be kind. I will come back by-and-by.” 
She hurried out. 

Rinda and Ruth entered the hall. Rin- 
da went to the kitchen, and Ruth, after 
taking off her hat and gloves, came into 
the parlor, carrying her glass of cream, 
and regaling herself with a preliminary 
sip. ‘* Jared!” She put down the glass 
on the table, and threw her arms round 
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her brother's neck. ‘*Oh, I am 
you have come!” 

“Sit down. Here, by me. 
speak to you, Ruth.” 

‘**Yes—about my engagement. It’s 
very good of you to come so soon;” and 
she put her hand through his arm in her 
old affectionate way. Her glance, as 
she did so, happening to fall upon the 
ring, she withdrew the hand long enough 
to hold it before him for a moment. 
‘Isn't that pretty? 

‘I do not call it an engagement when 
you have neither your mother’s consent 
nor mine,” answered her brother. ‘‘ What- 
ever it however, you must make an 
end of it.” 

‘*An end of it? Why?” 

‘* Because we alldisliketheidea. You 
are too young to comprehend what you 
are doing.” 

‘I am nineteen; that is not so very 
young. I comprehend that I am going 
to be happy. And I love to be happy! 
I have never seen any one half so kind 
as Mr. Chase. If there is anything I 
want to do, he arranges it. He doesn't 
wait, and hesitate, and consider; he does 
it. He thinks of everything; it is per 
fectly beautiful! Why, Jared—what he 
did for you, wasn’t that kind?” 

‘* Exactly. That is what he has bribed 
you with!” 

‘* Bribed?” repeated Ruth, surprised, as 
she saw the indignation in his eyes. 
Then comprehending what he meant, 
she laughed, coloring a little also. ‘‘ But 
I am not marrying him on your ac- 
count; lam marrying him on my own. I 
am marrying because I like it, because I 
want to. You don't believe it? Why— 
look at me.”’ She rose and stood before 
him. ‘‘I am the happiest girl in the 
whole world as I stand here! I should 
think you could see it for yourself!” 
And in truth her face was radiant. ‘If 
I have ever had any dreams of what I 
should like my life to be (and I have had 
plenty), they have all come true,” she 
went on, with her hands behind her, 
looking at him reflectively. ‘‘ Think of 
all I shall have! And of where I can 
go! And of what I can do! Why- 
there’s no end of it!” 

‘That is not the way to talk of mar- 
riage.” 

‘* How one talks of it is not important. 
The important point is to be happy in it, 
and that I shall be to the full—yes, to tlie 
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full. His Grand shall have whatever she 
likes; and Dolly too. First of all, Dolly 
shall have a phaeton, so that she can 
drive to the woods every day. The house 
shall be put in order from top to bottom. 
And—oh, everything!” 

‘Is that the way you talk to him?” 

3ut the sarcasm fell to the ground. 
‘*Precisely. Word for word,” answered 
Ruth, lightly. And he saw that she 
spoke the truth. 

‘* He is much too old for you. If there 
were no other—” 

3ut Ruth interrupted him with a sort 
of sweet obstinacy. ‘* That is for me to 
judge, isn’t it?” 

**He is not at all the person you fancy 
he is.” 

‘I don’t care what he is generally, 
what he is to other people; all I care for 
is what he istome. And about that you 
know nothing; I am the one to know. 
He is nicer to me, and he always will be 
nicer, than Genevieve has ever been to 
you!” And turning, the girl walked 
across the room. 

‘If I have been unhappy, that is the 
very reason I don’t want you to be,” 
answered her brother, after a moment's 
pause. 

His tone touched her. She ran back 
to him, and seated herself on his knee, 
with her cheek against his. ‘‘I didn’t 
mean it, dear; forgive me,” she whisper- 
ed, softly. ‘‘ But please don’t be cross to 
me! You are angry because you believe 
I am marrying to help you. But you 
are mistaken. I am marrying for my- 
self. You might be back in the navy, 
and mother and Dolly might have more 
money, and I should still marry him. 
It would be because I want to, because I 
like him. If you had anything to say 
against him personally, it would be dif- 
ferent, but you haven’t. He is waiting to 
tell you about himself, to introduce you 
to his family (he has only sisters), and to 
his partners, the Willoughbys. Your only 
objections appear to be that 1 an? marry- 
ing him on your account, and I have told 
you that I am not; and that he is older 
than I am, and that I like; and that he 
has money, while we are poor. But he 
gets something in getting me,” she added, 
in a lighter tone, as she raised her head 
and looked at him gayly. ‘‘ Wait till you 
see how pretty I shall be in fine clothes.” 

The door opened, and Mrs. Franklin 
came in 
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Ruth rose. ‘‘Here is mother. Noy 
I must say the whole. Listen, mother. 
and you too, Jared. I intend to marry 
Horace Chase. If not with your consent 
then without it. If you will not let m, 
be married at home, then I shall wa 
out of the house, go to Horace, and | 
first clergyman or minister he can find 
shall marry us. There! I have said jt 
But why, why should you treat me so 
harshly? Don’t make me so dread{ 
unhappy. It would be absolute cry 
elty !” ~ 

She had spoken wilfully, determinedly, 
but now she was pleading—though it was 
pleading to have her own way. And 
slowly into her beautiful eyes, that gazed 
at them so beseechingly, came two big 
tears. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE wedding was over. Pretty little 
Trinity Church was left alone with its 
decorations of flowers and delicate vines, 
the work of Miss Billy Breeze. Miss Billy, 
much excited, was now standing beside 
Ruth in the parlor at L’'Hommedieu; for 
Miss Billy and Maud Muriel were the 
bridemaids. Maud Muriel had consented 
with solemnity. ‘‘I pity him! But I'l] 
stand by him,” she confided to Miss Billy. 
L’Hommedieu also was decked with flow 
ers. It was a warm autumn day. The 
windows and doors were open. Al] Ashe 
ville was in attendance, if not in the house 
and on the verandas, then gazing over 
the fence and waiting outside the gate 
For there were many things to engage its 
attention. First there was Mrs. Frank 
lin, looking very distinguished ; then Gen- 
evieve, the most beautiful woman present 
Then there was Bishop Carew; for tlie 
Bishop had come from Wilmington to offi 
ciate. His son-in-law, the Rev. Mr. A: 
lington, rector of Trinity, had begun thie 
marriage service; the Rev. Malachi Hil! 
had carried it on a little further; the 
Bishop had concluded it, and given tlie 
benediction. Asheville admired the Bis! 
op—the handsome, kindly, noble o 
man, full of dignity, full of sweetness as 
well. They were proud that he had come 
to ‘‘their’” wedding. For that was the 
way they thought of it. Even the negroes 
—those who had flocked to old Daniels 
race—had a sense of ownership in the 
affair. 

A third point of interest was the gen 
eral surprise over Maud. As Ruth had 
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selected the costumes of her bridemaids, 
Miss Mackintosh was attired for the first 
time in her life in ample soft draperies, 

it floated behind her in a train. Her 
air, too, arranged by Miss Billy, had no 
longer the look of the penitentiary. The 
result was that (to the amazement of the 
town) the sculptress was almost hand 
some. 

Anthony Etheridge, much struck by 
this (and haunted by his old idea), pressed 
upon her more than once a glass of punch 
(which Maud as steadily declined). ‘‘ Go 
to your studio just as you are when this 
is over,” he counselled, in a low tone. 

You'll find yourself doing wonders !”’ 

Two of Chase’s partners were present, 
Nicholas Willoughby, a quiet- looking 
man of fifty-eight, and his nephew Wal- 
ter of the same name; Walter was act- 
ing as ‘‘ best man.” The elder Willough- 
by had made use of the occasion to take 
a general look. at Asheville with refer- 
ence to Chase’s ideas concerning it, in or- 
der to make a report to his brother Rich- 
ard. For Nicholas and Richard were 
millionaires many times over; their 
business in life was investment. Ashe- 
ville itself, meanwhile, hardly compre- 
hended the importance of such an event 
as the presence within its borders of a 
New York capitalist; it knew very little 
about New York. Mrs. Franklin, how- 
ever, possessed a wider knowledge; she 
understood what was represented*by the 
name of Willoughby. And it had sol- 
aced her unspeakably also to note that 
both the uncle and the nephew had a 
personal liking for her future son-in-law. 

They have a real regard for him,” she 
said to her son, in private. ‘‘ And I my- 
self like him rather better than I once 
thought I should.” 

Jared had come from Charleston on 
the preceding day. ‘‘Oh, that’s far too 
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“TT is desirable that accurate informa- 

tion on the enormities of the slave 
trade should be spread at home and 
abroad, and that to slave-holding states 
all evidence proving the superior advan- 
tages of free labor should be freely sup- 
plied,” was a sentiment uttered by his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at 
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guarded, mother,” he answered. ‘‘ The 
only way for us now is to like Horace 
Chase with enthusiasm, to cling to him 
with the deepest affection. We must ad- 
mire unflinchingly everything he says 
and everything he does— swallow him 
whole, as it were; it isn’t difficult to 
swallow things whole! That's what I 
shalldo. Just watch me.” And, in truth, 
it was Jared’s jocularity that enlivened 
the reception and made it so gay; it 
reached even Dolly, who (to aid him) be- 
came herself a veritable Catherine-wheel 
of jokes, so that every one noticed how 
happy all the Franklins were—how de- 
lighted with the marriage. 

Chase himself appeared well. His ra- 
ther ordinary face was lighted by an ex- 
pression of deep inward happiness which 
was touching; its set lines were relaxed; 
his eyes, which were usually too keen, 
had a softness that was new tothem. He 
was very silent; he let his best man talk 
for him. Walter Willoughby performed 
this part admirably; standing beside the 
bridegroom, he ‘‘supported” him gayly 
through the two hours which were given 
up to the outside friends. 

Ruth looked happy, but not particular- 
ly pretty. The excitement had given her 
a deep flush; even her throat was red. 

At three o’clock Peter and Piper were 
brought round to the door; Chase was to 
drive his wife over the mountains, through 
the magnificent forest, now gorgeous with 
the tints of autumn; at Old Fort a special 
train was waiting to take them eastward, 
to connect at Salisbury with the Wash- 
ington express. 

A few more minutes and then they 
were gone. There was nothing left but 
the scattered rice on the ground, and Pe- 
tie Trone, Esq., barking his little heart out 
at the gate. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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the jubilee meeting of the Antislavery 
Society. His vast and influential audi- 
ence cordially responded to it. 

It seems to me that the same sentiment 
should also be published for the benefit of 
all those in America or England who are 
or may become interested in the welfare 
and progress of the negro races, and of 
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their advancement towards civilization. 
With that view, I shall endeavor in this 
article to lay before you the present actual 
condition of Africa in respect to slavery, 
the slave trade, and slave-raiding, and the 
efforts which are being made to remedy 
their destructive effects and to extirpate 
the causes by opening the continent to 
the influences of legitimate trade. 

The maritime exploration of the Afri- 
can coasts by the Portuguese navigators in 
the fifteenth century was the direct cause 
of the inception of the traffic in negroes. 

From the year when Vasco da Gama 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope (1497), to 
the year 1807, when the British govern- 
ment prohibited the exportation of slaves 
over the high seas, is a period of 310 years. 
During all this time Africa was surren- 
dered to the cruelty of the slave-hunter 
and the avarice of the slave-trader. While 
its people were thus subject to capture 
and expatriation, it was clearly impossi- 
ble that any intellectual or moral progress 
could be made by them. The greater 
number of those accessible from the coast 
were compelled to study the best meth- 
ods of avoiding the slaver and escaping 
his force and his wiles; the rest only 
thought of the arts of kidnapping their 
innocent and unsuspecting fellow-crea- 
tures. Yet, ridiculous as it may appear 
to us, there were not wanting zealous men 
who devoted themselves to Christianizing 
the savages who were moved by such an 
opposite spirit. In Angola, Congo, and 
Mozambique, and far up the Zambezi, 
missionaries erected churches and cathe- 
drals; bishops and priests were appointed, 
who converted and baptized, while at the 
mouths of the Niger, the Congo, and the 
Zambezi their countrymen built slave- 
barracoons and anchored their murder- 
ous slave-ships. European governments 
legalized and sanctioned the slave trade, 
the public conscience of the period ap- 
proved it, the mitred heads of the Church 
blessed the slave gangs as they marched 
to the shore, and the tax-collector received 
the levy per head as lawful revenue. 

3ut here and there during these guilty 
centuries words of warning are not want- 
ing. Queen Elizabeth, upon being in- 
formed of the forcible capture of Africans 
for the purposes of sale, exclaims solemn- 
ly that ‘‘ such actions are detestable, and 
will call down vengeance on the perpe- 
trators.” When Las Casas, in his anxiety 
to save his Indians, suggests that Afri- 
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cans be substituted for them, the Poye 
Leo X., declares that ‘‘ not only the ( ‘hris 
tian religion but Nature herself cried 9; 
against such a course.” 

One hundred and sixty-five years aficy 
the discovery of the Cape, Sir John Hay 
kins pioneers the way for England to 
participate in the slave trade, hitherto 
carried on by the Portuguese, the Spar 
ish, and the Dutch. 

A century later a king of England. 
Charles II., heads an English company 
which undertakes to supply the Britis) 
West Indies yearly with 30,000 negroes 

After the Asiento Contract, under which 
for thirty years England secured the mo- 
nopoly of supplying the Spanish West 
Indies with slaves, as many as 192 ships 
were engaged every year in the transpor 
tation of slaves from the African coast. 
The countries which suffered most from 
the superior British method of slave cap 
turing and trading and slave-carrying 
were Congo land, the Niger Valley, the 
Guinea and Gold coasts, the Gambia, 
Cross, and Calabar lands. 

The system adopted by the British crews 
in those days was very similar to that em 
ployed by the Arabs to-day in inner Af 
rica. They landed at night, surrounded 
the selected village, and then set fire to 
the huts, and as the frightened people is- 
sued out of the burning houses, they were 
seized and carried to the ships; or some 
times fhe skipper, in his hurry for sea, 
sent his crew to range through the town 
he was trading with, and, regardless of 
rank, to seize upon every man, woman, 
and child they met. Old Town, Creek 
Town, and Duke Town, in Old Calabar, 
have often witnessed this summary and 
high-handed proceeding. 

Boswell, the biographer of Dr. John 
son, called the slave trade ‘‘an important 
and necessary branch of commerce”; and 
probably the largest section of the Britis! 
public, before those antislavery cham 
pions Clarkson and Wilberforce succeed 
ed in persuading their countrymen to re 
flect a little, shared Boswell’s views, as 
well as his surprise and indignation 
when it became known that there were 
English people who talked of suppress 
ing it. 

That the slave trade must have been « 
lucrative commerce there can be no doubt, 
when we consider that from 1777 to 1807 
upwards of 3,000,000 Africans had been 
sold in the West Indies. All those forts 
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which may be seen lining the west coast 
of Africa to-day were constructed princi 
pally by means of the revenue derived 
from the slave tax. 

In 1833 slavery was abolished through- 
out the British dominions, and the govern- 
ment agreed to pay the slave-owners of 
the West Indies £20,000,000 redemption- 
money for 1,000,000 of slaves. On the Ist 
of August, 1834, the famous Act of Eman- 
cipation came into operation. Ten years 
later, the abolition of the legal status of 
slavery in India freed 9,000,000 of slaves. 
Then, little by little, the nations implica- 
ted in slavery gravitated to the side of the 
emancipators. In 1846 the Bey of Tunis, 
through British influence, decreed that all 
slaves touching his territory should be- 
come free. The French Republic in 1848 
declared by a brief act that no more slaves 
should be admitted into French territory. 
In 1861 the autocrat of Russia decreed the 
emancipation of 20,000,000 serfs. The his- 
tory of the great struggle in the United 
States is too recent for it to be forgotten 
that it occasioned the proclamation of free- 
dom on January 1, 1863, by which 6,000,000 
of slaves were admitted to the rights of 
freemen. Finally, and only four years 
ago, Brazil, after long and laborious ef- 
forts of her most enlightened men, heard 
that the law of abolition of slavery had 
passed through her Senate—and thus the 
cruel and inhuman system of man hold- 
ing fellow-man as a chattel and barter- 
able property was extinguished through- 
out all America. 

[t therefore required eighty-two years 
to extirpate slavery within lands profess- 
ing to be civilized. Africa in the mean 
time was not neglected. Her burdens 
and pains were gradually but surely be- 
ing reduced. The cruising squadrons 
sailing up and down the eastern and west- 
ern coasts made it extremely difficult for 
slave-ships to break through the close 
blockade, and after the introduction of 
steam it was rendered impossible. Edu- 
cation had also greatly spread, and it 
became a universal conviction that slave 
trading was as wicked as piracy. 

Now let us see what has already been 
done, or may in the near future be done, 
in Afriea, which has been during historic 
time the nursery of slaves. I have be- 
fore me an autograph letter of Dr. David 
Livingstone, written in 1872, wherein he 
concludes a long exposé of the evils of 
the slave trade which he had met in his 
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travels thus: ‘‘The west coast slave- 
trade is finished, but it is confidently 
hoped, now that you have got rid of the 
incubus of slavery [in America}, the pres- 
ent holders of office will do what they 
can to suppress the infamous breaches of 
the common law of mankind that still 
darken this eastern coast, and all I can 
add in my loneliness is, may Heaven’s 
rich blessings descend on whoever lends 
a helping hand!” 

It was this and other letters from Liv- 
ingstone which provoked that earnest at- 
tention to Africa which I feel convinced 
will not abate until it will be as impossi- 
ble to kidnap a slave there as in England, 
The traveller’s death, which occurred a 
few months later, stirred his countrymen 
into action. At a great meeting held at 
the Mansion House the necessity for vig- 
orously grappling with the slave trade 
on the east coast was unmistakably ex- 
pressed. It resulted in Sir Bartle Frere 
being sent to Zanzibar to engage the Sul- 
tan’s co-operation. For that prince de- 
rived a considerable revenue from the 
duty on imported slaves; his subjects 
were the people against whom Living- 
stone had written those terrible indict- 
ments; the British Indian merchants re- 
siding in his capital furnished the means 
whereby the Arabs were equipped for 
their marauding expeditions. But with 
all Sir Bartle’s tact, discretion, and pro- 
verbial suavity, the mission intrusted 
to him narrowly approached failure. 
Fortunately, in Dr. (now Sir) John Kirk, 
the consul- general, the British govern- 
ment possessed an official of rare ability, 
and who from long acquaintance with the 
Sultan knew him thoroughly. Through 
his assistance, and the opportune appear- 
ance of Admiral Cumming with a power- 
ful fleet, a treaty was finally concluded, 
and the Zanzibar prince was enlisted on 
the side of the antislavery cause. 

“ Those, however, who éxpected too much 
from the treaty were greatly disappointed 
when, a few months later, reports reached 
England that the slave trade was as flour- 
ishing as ever. No suspicion was enter- 
tained of the sincerity of the Zanzibar 
prince, for upon every occasion involving 
the punishment of the slavers he proved 
his honesty by permitting the law, without 
protest, to be applied. The objects of the 
treaty were being, however, evaded by 
the enterprising Arabs on the mainland, 
who marched their caravans northward 
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along the coast to points whence at fa- 
vorable opportunities they could ship 
their captives to ports in southern Ara- 
bia or in the Egyptian protectorate. 

To counteract these new proceedings 
of the Arabs, another large meeting was 
convened at Stafford House in May, 1874, 
for the consideration of other means of 
suppression of the trade. I suggested at 
that meeting that commissioners should 
be appointed at various ports along the 
coast whose duty it would be to keep a 
record of the number of persons attached 
to all caravans bound for the interior, as 
well as of the material of their equipment; 
that each caravan leader, before receiving 
permission to set out, should be compelled 
to bind himself not to engage in the slave 
trade, and that such leader on returning 
to the coast should, upon being convicted 
of having evaded or broken his obliga- 
tions, forfeit his bond and be fined $5000; 
that each captain of a slave-vessel, upon 
conviction that he was engaged in the 
transport of slaves, should receive capital 
punishment; that trading depots should be 
established on Lakes Nyassa and Tanga- 
nika to encourage legitimate commerce 
in the natural products of the interior; 
and that the lake coasts should be pa- 
trolled by flotillas of steam-launches. The 
above were the main features of a plan 
which I still believe would have been ade- 
quate in meeting the wishes of the princi- 
pal speakers in that assembly. Those who 
know what has since been done by the 
imperia' German government along that 
same coast and on the lakes will perceive 
how closely the suggestions are paralleled 
to-day by the actions of the German com- 
missioners and the trading depots on the 
lakes belonging to the African Lakes 
Company. No caravan is permitted to 
leave without search; gunpowder and 
arms are confiscated; slave-traders are 
tried, and hanged after conviction (the 
chief judge on the German coast lately 
sentenced seventeen Arabs to be hanged 
at Lindi). The trading depots of the Af- 
rican Lakes Company are pre-eminently 
successful in subserving the antislavery 
cause by suppressing the odious trade in 
slaves. Had the British done then what 
is being done now, no other power could 
have usurped her rights in the immense 
territory lately abandoned to the Ger- 
mans. 

The history of events at Zanzibar for 
some years following consists principally 
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of relations of capture of slave -dhows 
and the confiscation of the vessels, the 
visit of the Zanzibar prince to England. 
the appointment of a number of vice- 
consuls to the principal ports along tiie 
coast, the departures of explorers for i), 
ner Africa, the gradual but steady increase 
of missionaries in the interior, and the 
establishment of Christian missions at 
Usambara, Mombasa, and Nyassa. 
Meanwhile the Arabs in the far inte 
rior had discovered a new field for bolder 
operations in a country west of Lake Tan 
ganika, called Manyuema, and the enor 
mous forested area adjoining it to the 
north, which has lately been discovered 
to be about 400,000 square miles in ex- 
tent. Nyangwé, the principal town of 
Manyuema, is situate but a few miles 
south of the vast forest, on the right bank 
of the Lualaba. It was the furthest point 
of Livingstone’s explorations. Manyu 
ema is surpassingly beautiful, the soil is 
exceedingly fertile, and the people, though 
troubled by tribal feuds, are industrious 
cultivators. By the time Livingstone had 
penetrated the country the Arabs had as 
sumed lordship over it, and each chief was 
compelled to pay tribute to them in ivory. 
The Arabs not only monopolized the ivo- 
ry, but the fear of them was so great 
among the Manyuema that, to protect 
themselves from too many masters, they 
elected to serve some one powerful Arab, 
to whom they surrendered themselves, 
their liberties, as well as their properties 
of all kinds. Ina few years Manyuema 
was emptied of its elephant teeth. The 
Arabs then began to extend their opera 
tions into the forest, suffering many a 
disaster and mishap as they advanced. 
But continuous practice enabled them in 
the end to thwart the craft of the forest 
natives, and to acquire that experience by 
which eventually they easily became mas 
ters of every country they entered. The 
success attending the ventures of sucli 
men as Dugumbi, Mtagamoyo, Mohammed- 
bin-Nasur, and Abed-bin-Salim, and scores 
of lesser leaders, increased the avarice ani 
excited the ardor of -younger and more 
daring spirits. An apprenticeship witl 
men who had grown gray in the: arts 
of slave-catching and ivory-raiding had 
taught them that it was a waste of time 
to pretend to barter cloth and beads as 
practised in lands east of Lake Tanganika. 
They had realized how complete was the 
isolation of the forest aborigines, how the 
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little settlements buried in the recesses of Having become experts in the scien. 
the forest were too weak to resist their of tracking, ambuscades, and surpriss 


trained battalions, and how the natives they became anxious to win fame a 


shrank from facing the muzzles of their fortune after a manner never dreamed 
thundering guns, and how they might by the earlier traders. The verb ‘ 
range at will and pillage to their heart’s buy” was to be banished from the ve, 
content through an unlimited area with- nacular. All that was bestial and savave 
out let or hindrance. in the human heart was given fullest 
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scope, unchecked and uy 
reproved. Hence followed 
the most frightful barbar 

ties and massacres, which 
spared no age and regard 
ed no sex; fire, spear, ar 
row, and iron bullet pre- 
luded furious loot and pit- 
iless seizure. 

Among the earliest to 
put into practice the terri 
ble knowledge they had 
gained during their tenta 
tive incursions into the for 
est were Abed-bin-Salim, 
Tippu Tib, Sayid-bin-Ha 
bib, Muini Muhala, Rashid 
(the nephew of Tippu), 
Nasur-bin-Suliman, and 
others. Abed-bin-Salim’s 
sase is typical. Among the 
young Swahili who fol- 
lowed his fortunes were 
four youthful squires, or 
apprentices, named Kare 
ma, Kiburuga, Kilonga- 
Longa,and Kibongé. The 
last of these has given his 
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name to an important Arab station just 
.bove Stanley Falls; the other three 
have since become famous among the 
central African rapparees and slave- 
thieves. The names under which they 
have severally become notorious, and 
for which they exchanged those derived 
from their parents, are synonymes giv- 
en by the bush natives for rapine, lust, 
murder, arson. 

In 1878 Abed-bin-Salim despatched 
coastward a caravan consisting of 


Manyuema slaves bearing 350 tusks. 
At Zanzibar the ivory was sold and the 
proceeds invested in double-barrelled 
guns, Minie rifles, and carbines, gun- 
powder, percussion-caps, buckshot, and 


bar lead. Within twenty months the 
new weapons and war munition 
reached Nyangwé. Kibongé soon af- 
ter was sent by his master Abed down 
the Lualaba as supercargo and store- 
keeper at a station to be strategically 
chosen, and his three confederates be- 
came leaders of three divisions of boo- 
ty-gatherers, and to draw all slaves, 
ivory, and flocks of goats into the slave- 
hold of Kibongé. <A native village near 
the confluence of the Leopold with the 
Lualaba River was taken, and without 
loss of time was palisaded as a measure of 
security. Canoe after canoe was added 
to their flotilla, in order that detach- 
ments might make simultaneous attacks 
at various points along the Leopold, Lufu, 
Lowwa, Lira, and Ulindi rivers. 

Ivory was the first object of the raid- 
ers, women the second, children the third. 
Ivory was now rapidly rising in value, 
for the slaughter of fifty thousand ele- 
phants in a year makes it searce. In this 
region, hitherto unexploited, it was abun- 
dant. The natives frequently used it to 
chop wood upon, or to rest their idols 
while shaping them with the adze. Be- 
ing so heavy, two tusks were used to keep 
their bedding of phrynia leaves from be- 
ing scattered. They made ivory into pes- 
tles to pound their corn, or they stood the 
tusks on end round their idols, or em- 
ployed them as seats for their elders in 
the council-house. Women were needed 
as wives and servants for the marauders; 
the little girls could be trained to house- 
work, and bide the growth of the little 
boys, with whom eventually they would 
wive, and who in the mean time would 
be useful as field hands or for domestic 
duties. 
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In a village there would probably be 
found, on an average, ten tusks, good, 
bad, and indifferent, thirty full-grown 
women, and fifty children above five 
years old, besides a few infants. At the 
first alarm, a scream from a child or a 
woman, the warriors and their families 
dash frantically and pell-mell out of their 
huts. Then from the ambuscade a volley 
is fired, and a score fall dead or wounded 
to the ground, whereat the unseen foes 
leap out of their coverts to despatch the 
struggling and groaning victims with 
knife and spear, and some make mad 
rushes at a group of terrified children ; 
others dart for a likely-looking woman; 
a few leap in pursuit of a girl who is fly- 
ing naked from the scene; some chase a 
lad who bounds like an antelope over the 
obstructions. Those not engaged in the 
fierce chase enter the village and collect 
to argue over the rights to this or that 
child. When four or five hundred men 
rise upon a village whose inhabitants are 
numerically inferior to them, the event is 
followed by much fierce discussion of the 
kind which is not always amicably or 
easily settled, even when the matter is 
submitted to the arbitration of the lead- 
ers. The rest of the band scatter wildly 
through the village, and begin collecting 
the frightened fowls and the bleating 
goats, rummaging roofs, insides of gourds, 
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and every imaginable place where a poor 
savage might be likely to hide his little 
stock of curios and valuables; others man- 
acle the captives,and question them harsh- 
ly about their neighbors, or indulge in 
barbarous fun with some decrepit white- 
head. When the results of these pillaging 
expeditions became known in Nyangwé, 
and the laden canoes disembarked their 
ivory, slaves, and fat goats of the famous 
forest breed, it kindled the envy and cu- 
pidity of even Tippu Tib and Sayid-bin- 
Habib. 

Up te 1876, Tippu Tib had been the ac- 
knowledged leader of the slavers, on ac- 
count of his marvellous success. His 
career had been romantic. From a poor 
coast slaver, involved in debt to the usu- 
rers and money-lenders of Zanzibar, he 
had grown wealthy and famous. By the 
storming and capture of Nsama’s strong- 
hold (May, 1867) he had become possessed 
of a fortune in ivory and slaves. He had 
relieved himself as soon as possible of his 
embarrassing store by sending his brother 
Mohammed in charge of his plunder to 
Unyanyembé,and,with five hundred guns, 
continued a triumphant and unchecked 
course from 


the south of Tanganika, 
through the heart of Rua, to Nyangwé. 
As he marched, he ravaged to the right 
and left of his route, gathered ivory, and 


made slaves by hundreds. Not far from 
a district called Mtotila he learned from 
a captive that the king had disappeared 
mysteriously many years before, and that 
though frequent search had been made 
for him, nothing was known of his where- 
abouts. Tippu Tib artfully conceived the 
plan of representing himself as his son, 
and accordingly schooled himself in all 
the local knowledge necessary for the de- 
ception he intended to practise. By the 
time he approached Mtotila, Tippu Tib 
could relearse the long line of the king’s 
ancestry, the names of his living relatives, 
and the elders of the land, and was famil- 
iar with the events, traditions, and cus- 
toms of Mtotila. He despatched messen- 
gers into the country to announce his ar- 
rival, and to tell the wondering people 
the news of his father’s fate, and of his 
intention to assume his father’s rights. 
The people accepted the story without 
difficulty, as it harmonized so well with 
their own conceptions and expectations. 
The elders were deputed to go and meet 
their prince. They brought rich presents 
of ivory and abundance of food, and of- 
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fered to escort him with honor to his fa- 
ther’s land, which Tippu Tib courteous! y 
accepted. At every stage of his journey 
he was welcomed and feasted. On reach- 
ing the town of Mtotila he received the 
chiefs and elders in a grand barzah, at 
whic 1 he told the story of his father’s dis- 
appearance, with a wealth of fictitious de- 
tails of love and marriage with a king's 
daughter, of honors showered upon his 
father, and of the reluctance to his de- 
parture which the natives manifested; of 
his own birth and life; of his recollections 
of his father’s conversations with him re- 
specting Mtotila country, his relatives, 
and local events—until all were thor- 
oughly persuaded that this able and affa- 
ble stranger was no other than their lost 
king’s son. He was at once formally ac- 
cepted and installed as their king; and to 
ingratiate himself still more, he distrib- 
uted liberal largess of showy beads and 
copper and brass trinkets. Before many 
days had passed the people of Mtotila un- 
derstood that ivory was very acceptable 
to their king, and as the article was abun- 
dant, and of little value to them, the en- 
tire country was ransacked for it, and 
heaps of it were daily laid before him, 
until his store of ivory became prodi- 
gious. Breaches of the peace between his 
subjects were compounded by payment 
in ivory; lis favors were sold for ivory; 
in every imaginable way he augmented 
his treasure. Finally, when he had de- 
pleted Mtotila of elephants’ teeth, he 
sought occasion to embroil Mtotila with 
the surrounding countries, and his myr- 
midons were despatched with the native 
forces to despoil them. Within fifteen 
months he had gathered nine hundred 
tusks. He proposed now to the Mtotilas 
that they should muster carriers to con- 
vey his treasure to Kasongo, another 
country which, according to his reports, 
he owned, where he had great houses and 
great estates. In this manner he suc 
ceeded in obtaining vast wealth, and tle 
Arabs of the Manyuema settlements, when 
they viewed his vast store of ivory and in- 
numerable retinue, hailed him asa genius, 
and recognized his superiority. 

The general admiration which had been 
excited by his genius had greatly subsided 
by the time I reached Nyangwé in 1876. 
He was then induced to escort my trans- 
African expedition a few marches north 
of Nyangwé, and on his return he under- 
took the transport of his immense collec- 
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tions of ivory to Zanzi- 
bar, Where it is said that 
he realized the large sum 
£30,000 by its sale. 
Out of these lucrative re- 
turns he was able to pay 
the usurers of Zanzibar 
the advances of money 
he had received, with the 
heavy interest accruing, 
and with the residue he 
equipped his large force 
with the best 
procurable. In 1881 he 
was back again in Man- 
yuema, and witnessed 
with his own eyes the 
disembarkation of the 
ivory and slaves obtain- 
ed by Abed-bin-Salim’s 
agents. Fired at the 
sight, he lost no time in 
making his preparations 
for a second great cam- 
paign, which should ex- 
cel in results his own 
previous and 
surpass Abed’s successes. 

He divided his forces 
into two divisions. The land force he de- 
spatched under his nephew Rashid to the 
Lumami; the flotilla descending the Lua- 
laba he led himself,assisted by his brother 
and son. The vessels were navigated by 
the Wenya fishermen, whom during his 
long residence in Manyuema he had pro- 
tected and propitiated. These people num- 
bered several thousands, and were scatter- 
ed along the left bank of the river from 
the confluence of the Luama to Stanley 
Falls. The cataracts were therefore no 
interruption to Tippu Tib’s progress or his 
projects. On a large island just above 
the lowest of the Stanley Falls, called 
Wané Sironga (Sons of Sironga), Tippu 
halted and established his headquarters, 
whence he was to operate on the left 
bank as far as the Lumami in conjunc- 
tion with his nephew Rashid. But for 
some months before his arrival Abed-bin- 
Salim’s agents had extended their depre- 
dations below the Falls along the right 
bank, leaving a broad desolate track as a 
witness of their crimes. 

It may be true that the development 
of a country can only take place after a 
drastic purgation of some sort, but it is 
also true, fortunately, that there always 
is some cause to arrest total ruin. In 
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this instance the Arabs themselves had 
aided the cause. The enslaving bands 
which escorted me from Nyangwé con- 
sisted of trained and educated boy slaves 
from Manyuema and Unyamuezi and 
Zanzibar. Many a trusted slave was in 
the ranks of the expedition which de- 
scended the Lualaba to the Atlantic, 
through whose means a watery highway 
into the heart of the continent was dis- 
covered, and by whom the course of the 
westward-rolling waves of fire and slaugh- 
ter was destined to be arrested. 

Seven years after we had parted from 
Tippu Tib in 1876 a small flotilla of 
steamers was advancing towards Stanley 
Falls, which was barely sixty miles off, 
and this is what we saw, as entered in a 
journal at the time: 

‘Surely there had been a great change. 
As we moved slowly up the stream, a 
singular scene attracted our gaze. This 
was two or three long canoes standing 
on their ends, like split hollow columns, 
upright on the verge of the bank. What 
freak was this, and what did it signify? 
To have tilted and raised such weights 
argued numbers and union. It could 
never have been the work of a herd of 
chattering savages. They are Arabs who 
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have performed this feat of strength, and 
these upright columnar canoes betray the 
advent of the slave-traders in the region 
below the Falls. We learned later that 
on this now desolate spot once stood the 
town of Yomburri. 

** A few miles higher on the same bank 
we came abreast of another scene of des- 
olation, where a whole town had been 
burnt, the palm-trees cut down, the ba- 
nanas scorched, and many acres of them 
laid level with the ground, and the freak 
of standing canoes on end repeated. 

‘“We continued on our journey, ad- 
vancing as rapidly as our steamers could 
breast the stream. Every three or four 
miles we came in view of the black traces 
of the destroyers. The charred stakes, 
poles of once populous settlements, scorch- 
ed banana groves, and prostrate palms, 
all betokened ruthless ruin. 

“On the morning of the 27th Novem- 
ber (1883) we detected some object of a 
slaty color floating down stream. The 
man in the bow turned it over with a 
boat-hook. We were shocked to discov- 
er the bodies of two women bound to- 
gether with cord. 

‘“*A little later we came in sight of 
the Arab camp, and discovered that this 
horde of banditti—for in reality they were 
nothing else—was under the leadership 
of several chiefs, but principally under 
Karema and Kiburuga. They had start- 
ed sixteen months previously from Wané 
Kirundu, about thirty miles below Vinya 
Njara. For eleven montlis the band 
had been raiding successfully between 
the Congo and Lubiranzi. They had 
then undertaken to perform the same 
cruel work between the Aruwimi and 
the Falls. On looking at my map I find 
that the area of such a territory as de- 
scribed above would measure 16,200 
square geographical miles on the left of 
the Lualaba, and 10,500 square geograph- 
ical miles on the right of it, the total of 
which would be equal in statute mileage 
to 34.570 miles—an area a little larger 
than the whole of Ireland, and which, 
according to a rough estimate, was in- 
habited by about one million people. 

‘The slave-traders admit they have 
only 2300 captives in their fold. The 
banks of the river prove that 118 villages 
and 43 tribal districts have been devas- 
tated, out of which they have only this 
scant profit of 2300 females and children 
and about 2000 tusks of ivory. Given 
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that these 118 villages contained on|y 
118,000 people, we have only a profit of 
two per cent.; and by the time all these 
captives have been subjected to the acci- 
dents of the long river voyage before 
them, of camp life and its harsh miseries. 
to the havoc of smal!-pox, and the pests 
which misery breeds, there will only re- 
main a scant one per cent. upon the bloody 
ventures.” 

If the pitiless course of the slave-hunt- 
ers were not soon checked, it was easy to 
perceive that the main Congo, with its 
2000 miles of shores, would have soon be- 
come a prey to these marauders, that in a 
little while the scope and incentives to 
daring enterprise held out by the defence- 
less river-banks would have emptied Man- 


tend devastation as far as Stanley Pool, 
and that the great tributaries, with their 
14,000 miles of shores, would have been 
next visited, until the best portions of Africa 
would have been depopulated. The Arabs 
were not pursuing any fixed scheme, but 
pushed forward according to their means, 
and would continue to do so in inereasing 
numbers until they met a barrier of some 
kind. The barrier fortunately had ad- 
vanced to meet them, and was to be es- 
tablished at Stanley Falls, 1400 miles from 
the Atlantic. Along the course of the 
noble river were a series of military sta- 
tions, which, with the aid of the steamers, 
could furnish a very strong defensive 
force. As, however, the stations were 
but newly planted, and the natives as yet 
were not familiar with their purposes, time 
was needed for their education and the 
consolidation of the infant state. 

On February 25, 1885, the powers of 
Europe and America gave their cordial 
recognition to the Congo Free State, 
and sanctioned the employment of all 
civilized means for the preservation of 
order, the introduction of civilization and 
lawful commerce, for the guarantees of 
the safety of its people and efficient ad- 
ministration. It was markedly stipulated 
that the new state should watch over, the 
preservation of the native races and the 
moral and material conditions of their 
existence, should suppress slavery, and, 
above all, the slave trade, and punish 
those engaged in it; that it should protect 
and encourage without distinction of na- 
tionality or creed all institutions and en- 
terprises, religious, scientific, or charita- 
ble, organized for this object. 
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In time to come the regenerated peoples 
of central Africa will point to the acts of 
the Berlin Conference as their charters of 
freedom from the civilized world. For 
not only did this world-wide recognition 
hearten the sovereign of the new state 
and founder of the association which fa- 
thered it to continue his benevolent work, 
but the principles formulated during the 
sitting of the Conference suggested to 
ambitious powers the possibilities of im- 
mediate expansion of territory, after the 
example of King Leopold II. The exigen- 
cies of diplomacy, even during the Con- 
ference, bad forced the powers to recognize 
immense concessions of territory to France 
and Portugal, so that without the expendi- 
ture of a copper French Gaboon was ex- 
tended to the Congo, and Portuguese An- 
gola was amplified northward until its 
shores faced the only sea-port of the young 
state. These political distributions dis- 


posed of over one million and a half square 
miles of African territory. 

In February, 1885, when the fate of this 
section of Africa was being decided by 
Europe and America in Berlin, there were 
only three steam-launches and three steel 
row-boats on the waters of the upper Con- 


go. They had been conveyed in pieces of 
sixty pounds weight, or hauled on wagons 
past the cataracts after an enormous ex- 
penditure of money and labor. But now 
that the new state was fairly launched 
into existence, it was necessary to increase 
the flotilla, and provide means commen- 
surate with the long list of duties which 
it had accepted. The revenue which 
hitherto had solely been the bounty of 
King Leopold was increased by an export 
tax on the commercial shipments from 
the Congo. King Leopold also guaran- 
teed the continuation of his bounty to the 
year 1900 of £40,000 annually. Belgium 
granted the annual subsidy of £80,000. 
From all sources there was an assured 
revenue of about £150,000. The govern- 
ment, mission societies, and mercantile 
companies hastened to provide means for 
the utilization of the long stretches of 
navigable water above the cataracts. 
Steamer after steamer, boat after boat, 
have been sent up, until now on the waters 
of the upper river there are over thirty 
steamers and forty steel boats. The banks 
of the main river are now free from dan- 
ger of invasion, even were all the numer- 
ous bands and slavers south of the equa- 
tor united in array against the state. 
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The banks of the great tributaries, 
Aruwimi, Wellé-Mobangi, Lumami, and 
Kassai, are equally protected against the 
incursions of the destroying bands. But 
though the efforts of the voung state, after 
straining its resources to the utmost, have 
been marked by signal and unexpected 
success, a great deal more has to be ac- 
complished before it can proclaim that 
the slave hunts and ivory raids have alto- 
gether ceased. 

Wheresoever exploration has revealed 
a slave-hunter’s route, wherever the pio- 
neer has indicated the objective of the raid- 
er, wherever it has been supposed danger 
might arise from northern or eastern 
Arab, the state has done its best to puta 
barrier in the shape of a military station; 
but there is an extent of country 500 miles 
in length between the sources of the Aru- 
wimi and the Lukuga affluent, and an 
area of 200,000 square miles, wholly at the 
mercy of the Arabs of the east coast, and 
southwestern Tanganika and Rua are not 
yet under surveillance. 

Meantime every event that is occurring 
in that part of Africa tends to the early 
extirpation of slave hunting and trading. 

Close upon this progressive and silent 
governmental opposition to barbarism 
another important and valuable element 
comes into operation. I mean the influ- 
ence of Christianity, as efficacious and ne- 
cessary in its way as the other. There are 
now Roman Catholic missions at Boma, 
Kwamouth, New Antwerp in the Bangala 
country, and New Bruges at the conflu- 
ence of the Kwango and Kassai, and at 
New Ghent nearly opposite Bangala. The 
English Baptists are stationed at Ngombe, 
Ntundwa, Kinshassa, Lukolela, Bolobo, 
Lutete’s, Lukungu, Bangala, and Upoto, 
and the Congo Bololo Mission is at Mo- 
longo. The American Baptist Missionary 
Union have their establishments at Pala- 
balla, Banza Manteka, Lukungu, Leopold- 
ville, Chumbiri, Mossémbo, Irebu, and 
Equatorville; Bishop Taylor's mission is 
represented by missions at Vivi, Ntombé, 
and Kimpoko, and the Evangelical Alli- 
ance at Ngangelo, while the Swedes are 
at Mukinbungu. These twenty-eight mis- 
sion stations represent about a hundred 
Roman Catholic priests and Protestant 
clergy, who have volunteered in the good 
work of Christianizing the natives and 
improving their moral conditions. In 
1887 I saw indisputable proofs of the value 
of their instruction and example. Asa 
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late report from the Congo states, ‘‘ slow- 
ly but surely the negro is being trans- 
formed; his intellectual horizon is_ be- 
coming enlarged, his feelings are being 
refined.” Many natives now volunteer as 
readily as the Zanzibari for service at re- 
mote ports for a term of years. They are 
to be found in military uniform in the sea- 
port of Banana, as well as at the most 
northern line of the state, waiting in little 
fortlets for opportunities to prove’ their 
mettle against roving Mahdists. Their 
children attend the mission schools, and 
are proving their aptitude in acquiring 
elementary education, and in workmanly 
skill in various trades. While parents 
may still fondly remember many an atro- 
cious feast, their sons affect the manners 
and customs of civilized men, and be- 
come attached to honorable and useful 
employments, as mechanics, warehouse- 
men, clerks, postmen, brick-makers, boat- 
builders, nav vies, etc. 

A wonderfully encouraging evidence 
to my mind that the labor and thought- 
fulness of good men in behalf of Africa 
are not in vain may be found in the vast 
army of carriers now employed in the 
transport of European goods to Stanley 
Pool, past the cataract region. Ocean 
steamers ascend the lower Congo for over 
a hundred miles, and discharge their mis- 
cellaneous cargoes at Mataddi. The loads 
for transport overland are of sixty and 
seventy pounds weight. As they are dis- 
charged by the ships, they are stacked in 
warehouses until the human _ burden- 
bearers demand their freight. These ap- 
ply in companies from ten to two hundred 
strong, under their respective headmen. 
The price for carrying a man’s load from 
Mataddi to the Pool is a sovereign’s worth 
of barter stuffs, according to each carrier’s 
personal selection. The distance of port- 
age between the two points is about 230 
miles, and is performed in between fifteen 
and twenty days. Thougha trying work 
for natives unaccustomed to it, the Ba- 
kongo, who have been carriers for gener- 
ations, handle their burdens with ease. 

In 1884, when I left the Congo, the total 
number of carriers thus employed did not 
exceed 300. But such has been the rapid 
progress of events, and the favor with 
which the carrier profession has been re- 
garded by the natives, that the total num- 
ber of carriers furnished by an area of 
not more than 30,000 square miles is now 
about 75,000. Yet this immense army is 


wholly insufficient to transport the vast 
quantity of material discharged ever, 
month from the ships. . 

It was calculated by the promoters of 
the Congo Railway now in process of con 
struction that one train a week would be 
sufficient for some years for the necessi- 
ties of the upper Congo, but the crowded 
magazines of Mataddi and the increasing 
demands for transport prove that a daily 
train will scarcely suffice. I have lately 
received a large supply of photographs of 
the railway cuttings and bridge-work, and 
one glance at them shows the serious na- 
ture of the undertaking. The engineers 
are still engaged in the rocky defiles, slow- 
ly laboring up the slopes to gain the alti- 
tude of the ancient plateau. Fifteen miles 
of the track, I have been told, are in run- 
ning order, and the embankments extend 
for twenty-five miles further. When the 
rails have been laid thus far, the progress 
will be much more rapid, and the engi- 
neers will be able to state with precision 
how long a time must elapse before its 
completion. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the arrival of the railway at 
Stanley Pool will insure the salvation 
of two-thirds of the Congo basin. After 
that, attention will have to be drawn to 
Stanley Falls, 1100 miles higher, and a 
railway of thirty-two miles in lengtb will 
enable us to pass the series of cataracts in 
that region, and to command the river for 
about 1700 miles of its course.* 

We must not omit to mention that 
while Livingstone was making his ter- 
rible disclosures respecting the havoc 
wrought by the slave-trader in east cen- 
tral Africa, Sir Samuel Baker was striving 
to effect in north central Africa what has 
been so successfully accomplished in the 
Congo State. During his expedition for 
the discovery of the Albert Nyanza, his 
explorations led him through one of the 
principal man-hunting regions, wherein 
murder and spoliation were the constant 
occupations of powerful bands from 
Egyptand Nubia. These revelations were 
followed by diplomatic pressure upon the 


* Last December (1891) the foreign population 
of the Congo State was as follows: 

Belgians, 338; British, 72; Italians, 63; Portu- 
guese, 56; Dutch, 47; Swedes, 35; Danes, 32; 
French, 18; other nationalities, 83. Total, 744. 

Their professions are as follows: 

State officials, 271; merchants and clerks, 175; 
consuls, 2; doctors, 4; missionaries, 80; captains 
and sailors, 43; engineers, 12; artisans, 157. 
Total, 744. 
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Khedive Ismail, and through the personal 
influence of an august personage he was 
finally induced to delegate to Sir Samuel 
the task of arresting the destructive ca- 
reers of the slavers in the region of the 
upper Nile. In his book Ismailia we 
have the record of his operations by him- 
self. The firman issued to him was to 
the effect that he ‘‘ was to subdue to the 
Khedive’s authority the countries to the 
south of Gondokoro, to suppress the slave 
trade, to introduce a system of regular 
commerce, to open to navigation § the 
great lakes of the equator, and to establish 
a chain of military stations and commer- 
cial depots throughout central Africa.” 
This mission began in 1869, and continued 
until 1874. 

On Baker's retirement from the -com- 
mand of the equatorial Soudan the work 
was intrusted to Colonel C. G. Gordon 
—commonly known as Chinese Gordon. 
Where Baker had broken ground, Gor- 
don was to build; what his predecessor 
had commenced, Gordon was to perfect 
and to complete. If energy, determina- 
tion, and self-sacrifice received their due, 
then had Gordon surely won for the 
Soudan that peace and security which it 


But 


was his dear object to obtain for it. 
slaving was an old institution in this 


part of the world. Every habit anc cus- 
tom of the people had some connection 
with it. They had always been divided 
from prehistoric time into enslavers and 
enslaved. How could two Englishmen, 
accompanied by only a handful of offi- 
cers, removed 2000 miles from their base 
of supplies, change the nature of a race 
within a few years? Though much 
wrong had been avenged, many thou- 
sands of slaves released, many a slaver’s 
camp scattered, and many striking exam- 
ples made to terrify the evil-doers, the 
region was wide and long; and though 
within reach of the Nile waters there was 
a faint promise of improvement, else- 
where,at Kordofan, Darfoor,and Sennaar, 
the trade flourished. After three years 
of wonderful work, Gordon resigned. A 
short time afterwards, however, he re- 
sumed his task, with the powers of a dic- 
tator, over a region covering 1,100,000 
square miles. But the personal courage, 
energy, and devotion of one man op- 
posed to a race can effect but little. His 
peculiar qualities shone forth conspicu- 
ously. He underwent the same trials as 
formerly. He signalized his detestation 
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of the slavers by severe punishments, by 
summary dismissals of implicated pashas 
and mudirs, by disbandment of the sus- 
pected soldiery; but the land still suffered 
from waste, the roads in the interior were 
still being strewn with bones, and after 
another period of three years he again re- 
signed. 

Then followed a revulsion. The Khe- 
divial government reverted to the old 
order of things, Gordon’s decrees were 
rescinded, the dismissed officers were re- 
instated, venality and oppression and de- 
moralization displaced justice and equity 
and righteousness, until the sum of the 
enormities was so great that it provoked 
the great revolution in the Soudan. Then 
ended the attempt to suppress slavery in 
north central Africa. All traces of the 
work of Baker and Gordon have long ago 
been completely obliterated. 

Attention has been given of late to 
Morocco. This near neighbor of England 
is just twenty vears behind Zanzibar. The 
sentiments which the English people ex- 
pressed at the Mansion House and Staf- 
ford House in regard to the slave trade 
at Zanzibar in 1873-4 are remarkably like 
those which are uttered to-day respect- 
ing Morocco. But it will require some- 
thing more than diplomatic missions to 
the court of the Sultan to suppress the 
Moorish slave trade. Sir John D. Hay, 
who during his long stay in that coun- 
try won the titles of the ‘*‘ Mussulman’s 
Friend ” and ‘‘ Counsellor of the Throne,” 
was accustomed to make periodical jour- 
neys to the Moorish court, and the Sul- 
tan used to meet his representations with 
promises of reform and amendment, but 
as soon as he set out on his return to Tan- 
gier, the native officials would set them- 
selves to undo the good caused by Sir 
John’s visit. Sir William Kirby Green, 
his successor, was also successful in elicit- 
ing assurances that the trade would be 
stopped, and now Sir Charles Euan-Smith 
lately paid a visit, but unfortunately the 
results have been nil. It is doubtful 
whether England alone can induce the 
Sultan and his ministers to press the 
needed reforms in the face of national 
opposition, or that anything less than 
the concerted action of England, France, 
Germany, and Spain can succeed. A de- 
monstration by England alone, without 
the cordial assent of the other powers, 
would doubtless be regarded as a step 
towards annexation rather than as an 
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expression of the hostility of the British 
tation to the slave trade. But mean- 
time the importation of negroes from the 
Nigritian basin and southwestern Soudan 
into the public slave markets of Morocco 
will continue until for very shame it will 
irritate Europe into taking more decided 
steps in the name of humanity to force 
the ever-maundering authorities to decree 
the abolition of the slave trade, and to 
carry the decree into immediate effect. 
It is surely high time that the ‘‘ China of 
the West,” as it has been called, should 
be made to feel that its present condition 
is a standing reproach to Europe. While 
the heart of Africa responds to the civiliz- 
ing influences moving from the east and 
the west and the south, Morocco remains 
stupidly indifferent and inert, a pitiful ex- 
ample of senility and decay. 

The remaining portion of North Africa 
which still fosters slavery is Tripoli. The 
occupation of Tunis by France has divert- 
ed such traffic in slaves as it maintained 
to its neighbor. Though the watchful- 
ness of the Mediterranean cruisers ren- 
ders the trade a precarious one, the small 
lateen boats are frequently able to sail 
from such ports as Benghazi, Derna, 
Solum, ete., with living freight, along 
the coast to Asia Minor. In the interior, 
which is inaccessible to travellers, owing 
to the fanaticism of the Senoussi sect, 
caravans from Darfoor and Wadai bring 
large numbers of slaves for the supply 
of Tripolitan families and Senoussian 
sanctuaries. The country is of course 
under Turkish authority, and vizirial let- 
ters and firmans have been frequently 
issued since 1848 forbidding the importa- 
tion of slaves and all traffic in them, but 
we might as well expect the Bedouins of 
Arabia to cease their nomadic life at the 
bidding of the Pasha of Haleb as the fa- 
natical Mussulmans of the Fezzan to ab- 
stain from slavery at the mere command 
of the Governor of Tripoli. 

The descent of the Congo to the Atlan- 
tic in 1877 suggested to King Leopold the 
foundation of a state. The Berlin Con- 
ference was a consequence of the success 
attained by the King. The partition of 
Southwest Africa among France, Portu- 
gal, and Belgium inspired the Germans 
to seek territorial possessions in the Dark 
Continent, and the movement of Ger- 
many excited Great Britain to action, 
and thus public attention was once more 
diverted to eastern Africa. 


From the Abyssinian frontier as far as 
the Portuguese possessions, and stretch- 
ing inland to a line which may roughly 
be said to be about east longitude 30°, 
was an area covering about 1,500,000 
square miles which belonged to no pow- 
er. It was agreed that it should be divid- 
ed into three spheres of influence. The 
Germans fixed upon the southernmost, 
the Italians upon the most northern; the 
British chose the central. Each power 
contracted to confine its operations with- 
in its own sphere, and to proceed to or- 
ganize and administer it as opportunity 
offered upon a civilized basis. There was 
no intention to Jaunch out into any en- 
terprise of conquest, but each power pro- 
posed to make its title good by renting or 
leasing tracts within its sphere from the 
native princes or tribal chiefs, by making 
treaties with them for the sovereignty of 
their lands, in return for annual subsidies 
and protection from violence, meanwhile 
being certain of immunity from all inter- 
ference or opposition from its neighbor. 

The Germans were the earliest to com- 
mence work. Through the agency of a 
company they made a treaty with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar for his long strip of 
coast land, undertaking to pay him a cer- 
tain sum per annum for the right of col- 
lecting the customs. But the imprudent 
conduct of the officers, their imperious 
and peremptory manner of proceeding, 
impelled the Arabs to attempt to drive 
them from the coast. At Kilwa, Dar 
Salaam, Bagamoyo, and Saadani the of- 
ficers of the German company were at- 
tacked; some had to fly, others were 
massacred, and innocent British mission- 
aries returning home after a long resi- 
dence in the interior were waylaid and 
murdered by the excited natives; and 
the first attempts of German coloniza- 
tion ended disastrously. Naturally the 
imperial German government could not 
brook this humiliation, and Major Wiss- 
man, a well-known explorer, was ap- 
pointed with full powers to suppress the 
revolt. Within two years the Arabs were 
crushed, but the German position in East 
Africa became completely changed in 
consequence. It had been originally pro- 
posed to hold the East African coast by 
lease from the Sultan, with the view of 
including the Hinterland as far as Lake 
Tanganika within the sphere of their col- 
onizing operations when results would 
permit; but the Germans now claimed 
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nearly the whole of the east coast and 
east central Africa. This led in 1890 
to the Anglo-German Convention, by 
which the German frontier was drawn 
south of latitude 1°S., across the Victoria 
Nyanza, thence east to the Indian Ocean, 
skirting the northern base of Kilima- 
Njaro to Wanga, a few miles south of 
the port of Mombasa. The British terri- 
tory extended north from Wanga on the 
sea as far as the mouth of the Juba River, 
a distance of about 450 miles, thence in- 
land as far as the Congo State. These 
two great divisions of Africa, now con- 
verted into British and German territory, 
included the major part of the area 
wherein the slave trade of the east cen- 
tral part of the continent so long flour- 
ished. The countries west of Lake Nvas- 
sa, extending westward to Portuguese ter- 
ritory and south to the Zambezi, conced- 
ed to the great South African Company, 
absorbed the remainder of tlhe slavery 
area. These last are under the control 
of a British commissioner, Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, to whom is granted an annual 
subsidy of £10,000 from the South Afri- 
can Company, and who, with the aid of 


two British gunboats now on their way 
to Lake Nyassa, must shortly succeed in 
closing the interior of Africa in that di- 
rection to all slave caravans. 

Since the Anglo-German Convention 


the Germans have shown themselves 
ready and willing to do their part tow- 
ards the suppression of the slave trade 
in the same thorough manner that they 
met the rising of the Arabs. The coast 
towns are fortified and garrisoned; they 
are marking their advance towards Lake 
Tanganika by the erection of military 
stations; severe regulations have been 
issued against the importation of arms 
and gunpowder; the Reichstag has been 
unstinted in its supplies of money; an 
experienced administrator, Baron von 
Soden, has been appointed an imperial 
commissioner, and scores of qualified sub- 
ordinates assist him. The Belgian Anti- 
slavery Society is sending a steamer, vid 
the Congo, Kasai, Sankuru, and Lumami, 
to Lake Tanganika as a cruiser for that 
lake; the German Catholic African Soci- 
ety is sending another steamer, in charge 
of Major von Wissman, vid the Zambezi, 
Shiré, Lake Nyassa, and Stevenson Road 
to Tanganika. These two steamers will 
effectually prevent slaves being trans- 
ported across the lake from the eastern 
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part of the Congo State. In German 
East Africa itself slave hunts have cease! 
for many years; but it is traversed jn 
several places by slave caravans, prin 
cipally from the southwest and west 
These routes will be now closed by the 
cruisers on Lakes Nyassa and Tanganika. 
and the stations along the Stevenson 
Road. Henceforward we need have no 
concern about that part of Africa. The 
northern boundaries, a thousand miles in 
length, are not so well guarded, though 
the Germans are engaged in the trans 
port of a steamer to Lake Victoria, and 
possess three stations along the south 
western shores; but between Lakes Tan 
ganika and Victoria is a broad tract of 
country which will no doubt have to be 
watched, lest the slavers, finding this un- 
guarded, may unite in making this a 
pathway to the coast. 

These strategic efforts to the west and 
south west of German East Africa, and the 
continuous upward advance of the sta- 
tions and flotillas of King Leopold tow- 
ards the east, limit the operations of the 
slave-traders to that narrowing and un 
travelled area lying between Stanley 
Falls and Lake Tanganika, and will have 
the effect of determining the Arabs to 
seek outlets eastward through British 
East Africa, which, in its present state, 
is most backward in fulfilling the ob 
jects of united Europe. Were it not for 
the condition that British East Africa is 
in to-day we could say that the slave 
trade in equatorial Africa was completely 
extinguished, and we could almost point 
to the period wherein even slavery would 
be extirpated. 

The partition of Africa among the Eu- 
ropean powers, as will have been seen, 
was the first effective blow dealt to the 
slave trade in inner Africa. The east 
coast, whence a few years ago the slavers 
marched in battalions to scatter over the 
wide interior of the continent for pillage 
and devastation, is to-day guarded by 
garrisons of German and British troops. 
The island of Zanzibar, where they were 
equipped for their murderous enterprises, 
is under the British flag. Trading steam- 
ers run up and down the coast; the Tana 
and Juba rivers are being navigated by 
British steamers; two lines of stations 
secure communications inland for 300 
miles from the sea. Major von Wissman 
is advancing upon Lake Tanganika; 
Herr Boorchert is marching upon Lake 
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Victoria; Captain Williams is hold- 
ig Uganda. These results have fol- 
owed very rapidly the political parti- 
tion of the continent. 

The final blow has been given by 
the act of the Brussels Antislavery 
Conference, lately ratified by the pow- 
ers, Wherein modern civilization has 
fully declared its opinions upon the 
question of slavery, and no single 
yower will dare remain indifferent to 
them, under penalty of obloquy and 
shame. 

The first article of the Brussels act 
is as follows: 


“The powers declare that the most ef- 
fective means for counteracting the slave 
trade in the interior of Africa are the fol- 
lowing: 

“], Progressive organization of the ad- 
ministration judicial; religions and mili- 
tary services in the African territories 
placed under the sovereignty or protec- 
torate of civilized nations. 

‘2. The gradual establishment in the 
interior by the responsible power in each 
territory of strongly occupied stations in 
such a way as to make their protective or 
repressive action effectively felt in the 
territories devastated by man-hunters. 

“3. The construction of roads, and in 
particular of railways connecting the ad- 
vanced stations with the coast, and presenting 
access to the inland waters, and to the 
upper reaches of streams and rivers which are 
broken by rapids and cataracts, so as to sub- 
stitute economical and speedy means of trans- 


€asy 


port for the present means of portage by men. 

“4, Establishment of steamboats on the in- 
land navigable waters and on the lakes, sup- 
ported by fortified posts established on the 
banks. 

“5, Establishment of telegraphic lines, as- 
suring the communication of the posts and 
stations with the coast and with administra- 
tive centres. 

“6. Organization of expeditions and flying 
columns to keep up the communication of the 
stations with each other and with the coast, 
to support repressive action, and to assume 
the security of roadways. 

“7. Restriction of the importation of fire- 
arms. 


The above articles concern three powers 
especially, Great Britain, Germany, and 
the Congo State, so far as regards the 
efficient counteraction of the slave trade. 
In examining them one by one, we find 
that Great Britain, which in the past was 
foremost in the cause of the slave, has 
done and is doing least to carry out the 
measures suggested by the great Anti- 
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slavery Conference. We must also ad- 
mit that as regards furthering the good 
cause, France is a long way ahead of 
England. 

The Congo State devotes her annual 
subsidies of £120,000 and the export tax 
of £30,000 wholly to the task of securing 
her territory against the malign influ- 
ences of the slave trade, and elevating it 
to the rank of self-protecting states. 

The German government undertakes 
the sure guardianship of its vast African 
territory as an imperial possession, so as 
to render it inaccessible to the slave- 
hunter, and free from the terrors, the dis- 
turbances, the internecinal wars, and the 
distractions arising from the presence or 
visits of slavers. It has spent already 
large sums of money, and finds no diffi- 
culty in obtaining from Parliament the 
sums requisite for the defence and the 
thorough control and management of the 
territory as a colonial possession. So far 
the expenses, I think, have averaged over 
£100,000 annually. 

The French government devotes £60,000 
annually for the protection and adminis- 
tration of its Gaboon and Congo territory. 
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These two objects include in brief all that 
the Antislavery Conference deemed neces- 
sary, for with due protection and efficient 
administration there can be no room for 
slave hunting or trading. 

Now the question comes, what has 
England done in the extensive and valu- 
able territory in East Africa which fell 
to her share as per Anglo-German agree- 
ment signed July 1, 1890? The answer 
must be that she has done less than the 
least of all those concerned in the extir- 
pation of the slave trade. 

The Germans have crushed the slave- 
traders, have built fortified stations in 
the interior, have supplied their portion 
of the east coast with a powerful flotilla 
of steamers, are engaged in transporting 
cruisers to the three great lakes on her 
borders, have surveyed and are extend- 
ing surveys for several railways in the 
interior, have not lost time in discover- 
ing ways of evading the territorial wants, 
but have set about to supply these wants 
as indicated by the International Confer- 
ence of Brussels; and were we able to 
obtain an instantaneous photograph of 
the present movements of the Germans 
throughout their territory, we should 
know how to fully appreciate the hearty 
spirit with which they are performing 
their duties. 

And were we able to glance in the 
same way as to what is occurring on 
British soil, we should be struck by the 
earnestness of the Germans as compared 
with the British. 

Both governments started with dele- 
gating their authority to chartered com- 
panies. On the part of the Germans, 
however, the imprudence of their agents 
imperilled their possessions, and the im- 
perial government set itself the task of 
reducing malcontentism to order, and 
seitling the difficulties in its own master- 
ful manner, and is engaged in providing 
against their recurrence before surren- 
dering the territory again to the influ- 
ences of the company. 

The British East African Company, on 
the other hand, has been comparatively 
free to commence its commercial opera- 
tions, undisturbed by armed opposition 
of aborigines or of Arab and Swahili 
residents. The welcome given to it has 
been almost universally cordial. The 
susceptibilities of the Arabs were not 
wounded, and the aborigines gratefully 
recognized that the new-comers were not 


hostile to them. Concessions were ob 
tained at a fair price, and on payment of 
the stipulated price the company entered 
into possession, and became, with the 
consent of all concerned, masters of the 
British East African territory—a territory 
far more ample than what the founders 
of the company had hoped for at first. 

Had the British East African Company 
confined its transactions and operations 
to the coast, it is well known that the re- 
turns would have been most lucrative, 
for over and above the expenditure we 
see by their reports that there would have 
been a yearly net gain of over £6000 
available for dividend, which by this time 
would have been trebled. 

But the Berlin Conference of 1884-5 
expressly stipulated (Article VI.) that all 
powers exercising sovereign rights or 
having influence in the said territories 
(shall) undertake to watch over the pre- 
servation of the native races, and the 
amelioration of the moral and material 
conditions of their existence, and to co- 
operate in the suppression of slavery, and, 
above all, of the slave trade; (that) they 
will protect and encourage all institutions 
and enterprises, religions, etc. , re-establish- 
ed or organized, which tended to educate 
the natives; and in Article XXXV. it is 
stipulated that the power which in future 
takes possession of a territory, or assumes 
a protectorate, recognizes the obligation 
to insure in the territories occupied by 
it on the coasts of the African conti- 
nent the existence of an adequate au- 
thority to enforce respect for acquired 
rights. 

Therefore the back-land of British East 
Africa could not remain the theatre of 
slave raids, or unclaimed. 

It devolved upon the occupants of the 
sea-frontage to exercise their sovereign 
rights, and in the due exercise of these 
to watch over the native races of the back- 
lands, and to co-operate for the suppression 
of slavery and the slave trade. It was in- 
cumbent upon them also to protect and 
encourage the Christian missions, without 
distinction of nationality or creed, which 
were established in Uganda—the most im- 
portant because most populous and most 
promising of these bagk-lands. And to in- 
sure its acquired right to those countries it 
was necessary that the British company 
should be represented by adequate au- 
thority there, otherwise it would be in 
the power of any person, society, or pow 
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to bar its claim to them by actual oc- 

ipation. 

Following the declarations of the pow- 
ers at the Berlin Conference in 1885 is 
the act of assembled civilization at Brus- 
sels in 1890, emphasizing and reiterating 
the conditions upon which sovereignty 
shall be recognized. 

The British East African Company as 
a commercial company is unable with its 
own means to meet these conditions. 
What it can it will, and its ability is lim- 
ited to a sacrifice of all the dividends 
available from its commercial operations 
on the coast for the benefit of the whole 
territory, and subscribing a few more 
thousands of pounds to postpone retreat. 
Yet as the delegate of the British govern- 
ment the company is bound not to neglect 
the interior. It is pledged to insure the 
protection of British subjects in Uganda, 
to protect the Waganda from internecine 
and factional wars, to place steamers on 
Lake Victoria for the protection of the 
lake coasts, and to prevent the wholesale 
importation of fire-arms. But in the at- 
tempt to do what Europe expects to be 
done the company has been involved in 
an expense which has been disastrous 
to its interests. It has established ade- 
quate authority in Uganda, but the main- 
tenance of the communication between 
Uganda and the coast is absolutely ruin- 
ous. It has to pay £300, or thereabouts, 
the ton for freight. Thus, tosend 150,000 
rounds of ammunition, which is equal to 
twelve tons, costs £3600. To send the 
cloth currency required for purchase of 
native provisions for the force costs 
£12,000. Add the cost of conveyance of 
miscellaneous baggage, European provi- 
sions and medicines, tools, utensils, tents, 
besides the first cost of these articles and 
the pay of the men, and we at once see 
that £40,000 per annum is but a small es- 
timate of the expense thus entailed upon 
the company. Meantime the transporta- 
tion of steamers to Lake Victoria, the 
erection of stations connecting the lake 
with the sea, and many other equally 
pressing duties, are utterly out of the 
question. The directors understand too 
well what is needed, but they are helpless. 
We must accept the will for the deed. 

This much, however, is clear: Europe 
will not hold the British East African 
Company, but England, responsible for 
not suppressing the slave trade and slave 
hunt. The agreement with Europe was 


not made by the company, but by Great 
Britain through her official and duly ap- 
pointed representatives. When her offi- 
cial representatives signed the act of the 
Brussels Antislavery Conference, they 
undertook in the name of Great Britain 
the important responsibilities and duties 
specified within the act. The representa- 
tives of all Europe and the United States 
were witnesses to the signing of the act. 
To repudiate the obligations so publicly 
entered into would be too shameful, and 
if the majority in Parliament represents 
the will of the people there is every rea- 
son to think that the railway to the Vic- 
toria Nyanza which is necessary for car- 
rying into effect the suggestions of the 
Antislavery Conference will be con- 
structed. 

I have been often asked what trade will 
be benefited by this railway to the Nyanza, 
or what can be obtained from the interior 
of Africa to compensate for the expense— 
say £2,000,000—of building the railway. 
There is no necessity for me to refer to 
the commercial aspect of the question in 
such an article as this, but there are some 
compensating advantages specially relat- 
ing to my subject-matter which may be 
mentioned, 

First. England will prove to Europe 
and the world that she is second to no 
other power in the fulfilment of her obli- 
gations, moral or material. 

Second. She will prove that she does 
not mean to be excelled by Germany, 
France, or Belgium in the suppression of 
the slave trade and the man hunt, nor is 
averse to do justice to the Africans whom 
she has taken under her wing. 

Third. She will prove that the people 
on British territory shall not be the last 
to enjoy the mercies and privileges con- 
ceded to the negroes by civilization, that 
the preservation of the native races and 
their moral and material welfare are as 
dear to England as to any other power, 
that the lives of her missionaries shall 
not be sacrificed in vain, that the labors 
of her explorers are duly appreciated, 
that she is not deaf to the voices of her 
greatest and best, and, in brief—to use the 
words uttered lately by one of her minis- 
ters—she will prove that ‘‘ her vaunted 
philanthropy is not a sham, and her pro- 
fessed love of humanity not mere hypoc- 
risy.”” 

The objective point for the British East 
African Company, for the people and gov- 
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ernment of Great Britain, is the Victoria 
Nyanza, with 1400 miles of coast-line. So 
far as the British as a slavery-hating na- 
tion are concerned, their duties are simply 
shifted from the ocean coast to the Ny- 
anza coast, 500 miles inland. The slave- 
trader has disappeared from the east 
coast almost entirely, and is to be found 
now on the lake coasts of the Victoria, 
or within British territory. The ocean 
cruiser can follow him no further; but 
the lake cruiser must not only debar the 
guilty slave-dhow from the privilege of 
floating on tle principal fountain of the 
Nile, but she must assist to restrict the 
importation of fire-arms from German ter- 
ritory, from the byways of Arab traffic, 


from the unguarded west; she must pr 
vent the fliglit of fugitives and rebels and 
offenders from British territory; she must 
protect the missionaries and British sub- 
jects in their peaceful passage to and fro 
across the lake; she must teach the n 

lions on the lake shores that the white 
ensign waving from her masthead is a 
guarantee of freedom, life, and peace. 

To make these great benefits possible, 
the Victorian lake must be connected with 
the Indian Ocean by a railway. That 
narrow iron track will command effective- 
ly 150,000 square miles of British terri- 
tory. It is the one remedy for the pres- 
ent disgraceful condition of British East 


Africa. 


AN AMERICAN IN AFRICA. 


BY RICHARD 


BOUT four months ago young Wil- 
F liam Astor Chanler went into Africa, 
to be gone two years. When he returns, 
his story will be well worth the telling; 


WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER. 


HARDING 


DAVIS 


but even should he never return, his story, 
unfinished as it is to-day, has certain val- 
ues. It has that value which attaches 
to the work of those who explore the few 
territories still unknown to 
us; it has another value in 
the intense personality of 


the young man himself, and 
still another in that he is 
the first man born in this 
country to carry the Amer- 
ican flag into Africa at the 
head of so important an ex- 
pedition. There is so much 
desire for acclaim to-day, 
and so much of it is given 
unsought, that it is hard to 
believe Chanler was well on 
his way into Africa before 
any, save a very few, knew 
that he had gone. This in 
itself, in a day when para- 
graphs and special articles 
herald the arrival and the 
departure of the man who 
crosses the ocean in an open 
dory, gives an interest to 
his expedition. Young men 
who do important things for 
the sake of the things them- 
selves, and not for the after- 
clap of applause, are so few 
that it seems almost a pity 
to spoil Mr. Chanler’s mod- 
est departure by even this 
reference toit. But there are 
other reasons why his story 





AN AMERICAN 


should be written, the chief one being, to 
my mind, the chance that what Chanler 
has done and what he hopes to do may 
suggest to other young men who do not 

ive to work that there are more danger- 
ous as well as more profitable sports than 
following hounds across country,and that 
they may get much amusement, and may 
benefit the world, and gain experience and 
strength for themselves, not by following 
his footsteps, but by making their own 
footsteps mark the way into new coun- 
tries and among strange peoples. 

[It is always satisfactory to have any one 
who does fine things live up to the part. 
It is depressing to have the man who 
has run blockades and led armies stand 
dumb and confounded when the general 
conversation leaves war and fighting and 
shifts to a question of ethics or the play. 

There is a story that Voltaire called 
upon Congreve, and that the latter begged 
him to take him as a gentleman, and not 
as a writer of plays, and that Voltaire 
replied to this that had Congreve been 
merely a gentleman he would not have 
climbed three flights of stairs to call upon 
him. I have always sympathized with 
Congreve in this story, although it is 


supposed to make him out something of 


a snob. Perhaps he personally was a 
snob, but the spirit in which he spoke 
was certainly the right one and the more 
self-respecting. It must be very trying 
to go through life only as the man who 
painted this, or who discovered that, or 
who won the other thing, and to feel that 
if that one great card were taken away you 
would not be considered at all, especially 
so if you happen to be a very decent sort 
of fellow without it,as no doubt Congreve 
was, and a most charming companion as 
well. The highest compliment I ever 
heard paid William Black was by an in- 
genuous youth who had whipped salmon 
streams and drunk brandies and sodas 
with him for a year, and who one day 
said, innocently, ‘‘ They tell me, Black, 
you write things.” We have all met ex- 
plorers and other great men; I have seen 
one who kept his seat while twelve women 
stood, and a painter who is the greatest 
of his school, and who did not know 
whether Lord Rosebery was the name of 
a novel or of a peer of the realm. When 
one of these men left the narrow path he 
had opened up, or the other his studio, 
he was lost and helpless. Now this is 
obviously wrong. It is not enough to- 
Vou. LXXXVI.—No. 514.—61 
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day to have made several millions if you 
lack the education to spend it, or to have 
written a successful novel if you cannot 
talk intelligently on another man’s nov- 
el. At least, it is more satisfactory to 
others if you are rounded out, and have 
more than one string to play upon. You 
cannot lean back at table and say, ‘‘I do 
not have to join in this talk—which, by- 
the-way, I do not understand—because I 
am the president of the X. Y. Z. Rail- 
road, and I am a king in Wall Street.” 
To be a king in Wall Street or anywhere 
else must be a very fine thing, but you do 
not want to spend your life in Wall 
Street. You certainly pay the man who 
has been playing Hamlet for three years 
a much higher compliment if you ask 
his opinion on the political situation, or 
the best way in which to invest a for- 
tune, than to tell him that you have seen 
him act and think he is great. 

If you should meet Chanler as I met 
him last he would appeal to you as a 
most live, interesting, and entertaining 
youth, and not atall the sort of young man 
you would expect to meet at the head of 
three hundred negroes in the heart of 
Africa. 

When I saw him last summer in Lon- 
don he was deep in the work of prepara- 
tion, but he did not allow this to inter- 
fere with whatever the present serious 
business of the moment might be, wheth- 
er it was a discussion of the coming Pre- 
sidential election in our own country or 
the selection of a button-hole at Simp- 
son’s. Part of his day was spent closet- 
ed with the officers of the East Africa 
Company, another part in Whitechapel 
buying Tommies’ discarded red coats as 
presents for African kings; and later he 
was testing smokeless powder and re- 
peating-rifles, or choosing canned meats 
and bottled medicines, and still later 
walking past Stanhope Gate and criti- 
cally inspecting the gowns on the lawn, 
or ordering a dinner at the Savoy with 
enviable taste. His world was not lim- 
ited to the continent of Africa, nor did 
his conversation teem with treks and 
Soudanese porters, and anecdotes of the 
slave trade and the quick effectiveness of 
jungle fever. Indeed, so little was he 
given to any one topic that it was ‘rather 
amusing, after he had interested those 
about him with reminiscences of Har- 
vard or the boulevards, to ask him for a 
story of the land of the Masai, and to 
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watch the faces of his hearers as the 
worldly, idle, and conscientiously dressed 
youth of the minute before told how men 
look who are dying of thirst, or how an 
elephant is liable to act when you fire 
at it. 

Chanler came of age and into his money 
when he had just completed his Sopho- 
more year at Harvard. He is now twen- 
ty-five years old, and one of the four 
years which have passed since he left 
Harvard was spent in Africa. He went 
there with only one white companion, his 
servant, George Galvin, and led an expe- 
dition of 180 men around the mountain 
of Kilima-Njaro and through the land of 
the Masai, where Henry M. Stanley has 
said it is not safe to go with even a thou- 
sand rifles. He did this, as he told a cel- 
ebrated African explorer whom he met 
in this wilderness of central Africa, ‘‘ for 
fun.” This to a man who was trying to 
do the same thing under the patronage 
of an emperor, three geographical socie- 
ties, and backed by a trading company, 
must have been a trifle aggravating. The 
explorer mentions the fact in his book, 
and marvels not so much at the boy and 
his white servant (who was then but 
eighteen years old) having done what 
they did, as at the nonchalant manner 
in which they regarded what was to him 
a life’s work.* The experience young 
Chanler gained during the progress of 
this expedition only whetted his appetite 
for more, and at the same time fitted 
him for organizing and leading an expe- 
dition of much greater importance. For 
the last year and a half he has been 
making preparations for this expedition, 
which, he nas assured his friends, if it be 
successful, will be his last. 

On September 16, 1892, his caravan left 
Lamu for Somali Land, a country in 
East Africa extending along the coast 
from Abyssinia to Cape Guardafui. In 
about two months after the date of his 
departure he expects to reach Mount Ke- 
nia, where he wi!! halt for some weeks 
to ascend the mountain, which is estima- 
ted to be over 18,000 feet high. From 
Mount Kenia he purposes to push north 
through the desert to the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake Rudolph, and after this 
lake region is explored, will enter with 


* “Many of our colonial wiseacres might envy the 
energy and keen insight into African affairs which 
have enabled this youth of twenty-three, with a still 
more youthful companion,to lead a caravan of 180men 
into regions as yet totally unexplored.’’—From Across 
East African Glaciers, by Dr. Hans Meyer. 


his caravan from Lake Stephanie into 
600 miles of utterly unknown territory. 
which lies between the lakes and the 
Juba River. If he reach this river, Chan- 
ler will follow it to the ocean, and then 
journey along the sea-shore to Lamu. 

This route, which is roughly outlined 
in a paragraph, necessitates a march of 
3000 miles, and it will be two years be 
fore it is accomplished and before we 
shall hear from Mr. Chanler again. The 
dangers in this march are actual and 
many, and the benefits to science, if it he 
accomplished, will be of incalculable value. 
In that portion of it which stretches from 
Mount Kenia to Lake Rudolph, Count 
Teleki lost one-third of his caravan from 
thirst and disease; and if he pass throug) 
the lands of the Gallas and the Somals, 
Chanler will have succeeded where Prince 
Ruspoli Revoli, Ferrandi, and James fail 
ed, and in attempting which Baron von 
der Decken lost his life. But Chanler 
enters it with a larger and more complete 
expedition than was possessed by any of 
these explorers, and with the backing of 
experience and all the advantages of per- 
fect health and _ youth. 

The preparation of an expedition of 
this sort, and the variety of work it 
entails, is not merely a question of 
marching through an unknown country, 
of putting one foot after the other, and 
shooting at those animals or men who 
get in the way, but it involves a know 
ledge of men, and a knowledge of the en 
durance of a man as compared with the 
endurance of a camel, for instance, of 
medicine and of agriculture, of engi 
neering and of war, of geography and 
of diplomacy. To get into the country 
at all, Chanler had first to propitiate 
the powerful East Africa Company, to as- 
sure the representatives of several gov- 
ernments that he did not mean to inter- 
fere with the peoples over whom they ex- 
ercised a protectorate, and to obtain per- 
mission from Lord Salisbury to carry 
two hundred and fifty rifles, and to bor- 
row from the Emperor Francis Joseph 
the services of Lieutenant von Hohnell, 
of the Austrian navy. He had to know 
enough of agriculture, for one thing, to 
properly plant certain cereals, so that on 
his return journey he might be able to 
enjoy their fruit; of surgery, to care for 
the sick or wounded in his outfit; of pho- 
tography, to reproduce the scenes and peo- 
ple which he will be the first white man 
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to see; and of military tactics, to organize 
ind discipline a force of three hundred 

en. He had to know just how few men 

uld earry how much baggage, and to 
leave behind what was bulky, and yet 
save that which was essential. Several 
of his own ideas were most original. One 
was to have his servant George take les- 
sons from a wizard of High-Holborn in 
sleight of hand, so that he might impress 
the native magicians; and another, the 
preparation of a search-light, which is to 
be used to show the position of a certain 
tribe which always attacks at night. And 
to this latter he added a stock of war- 
rockets which go through the air in va- 
rious colors and in irregular lines, and 
with which he intends to pursue retreat- 
ing foes. One of the most amusing of 
his preparations was the purchase of a 
dozen pair of flesh-colored gloves, which 
he intends to pull carelessly off his hands 
while conversing with African kings, 
and so impress them with the idea that 
he is skinning himself alive, and that he 
rather likes the sensation. These are the 
idle little things which are only interest- 
ing here as going to show how many de- 
tails go to make up the whole of an Afri- 
can caravan. In graver matters Chan- 
ler showed a consideration which was 
much more mature than one would have 
expected to find in a youth of his years. 
His selection of Hohnell as his solitary 
lieutenant exhibits his earnestness to ob- 
tain the best results from his journey. 
For Hohnell’s maps are the best, or 
among the best, that have been made of 
Africa, and he was taken on this expedi- 


Chitar’s 


T was the impression of the spectators 

of the horse show in Madison Square 
Garden last autumn that the day of the 
horse has come. When electricity shall 
have wholly relieved him of drudgery, 
and the bicycle of labor, he may be bred 
exclusively for beauty and pleasure and 
fashion. The noble animal himself loves 
pomp and war. He likes td be observed. 
He is excited by the call of the trumpet, 
the lights and bustle of the arena, the 
strains of the military band; and he is 
quite conscious, as he plunges or dances 
about the ring, that he is the centre of the 


tion because they were the best. Men 
who would have gone for the love of 
the adventure or for fame could have 
been had for the asking, but Chanler’s 
aim is an earnest one. All his equip- 
ments are of the best—his scientific instru- 
ments; his telescopic cameras, which ena- 
ble him to photograph an object half a 
mile distant, and yet make it look when 
developed as though it had been taken 
at a few yards’ range; and the typo- 
graphical paraphernalia are of the most 
accurate and latest makes. He is not 
going ‘‘for fun” this time. When he 
returns, it is interesting to know that 
it is not his desire to rest on his lion- 
skins or pose upon lecture platforms, but 
that his hope and ambition is to be able 
to serve his country by representing it 
and the city of New York in Congress. 
This is not unnatural in the great-great- 
grandson of John Jacob Astor, who opened 
up the great Northwest, or in the son of 
John Winthrop Chanler, for three con- 
secutive terms a Democratic Congressman 
of New York city. 

To most young men it would be quite 
enough to have opened up a new coun- 
try; their ambition, or restlessness, or de- 
sire for power and responsibility, or what- 
ever it is which makes young men exert 
themselves, would be amply satisfied by 
this; but Chanler treats himself to this 
expedition into Africa, and thinks his se- 
rious work in life lies after his holiday in 
that strange country is over. But then 
when you have said that, you have told 
the whole story. Chanler is not content 
to be like most young men. 


Study. 


admiring eyes of ten thousand spectators. 
It is for him that the women dress, and 
display at his festival the elaborate and 
enchanting toilets that formerly were 
shown at the opera. Is it remarkable 
that the horse can call out, in foul weather 
or fair, this brilliant throng of fashion 
and expense? Not at all. His horse 
sense might tell him that he may be only 
Sesch for a day, like literature, or German 
opera, or authors’ readings. Even at the 
moment his dangerous rival is the heroic 
contest of the football elevens, which in 
muscle and intelligence knocks out of 
sight the Pan-Hellenic games of Olympia. 
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Is it not true that in our day football has 
become a finer art than wrestling and ces- 
tus-pounding? And yet the horse might 
be justified in fancying that he is in per- 
manent favor, for the young girl has taken 
him up with appreciative fervor. In pri- 
vate he may be said to have taken the 
place of the zsthetic gown and the wor- 
ship of the lily. It is not only the tall 
girl, whose slim grace and style are the 
important feature of the closing years of 
the nineteenth century, who drives the 
restless pair, and manages with ease the 
four-in-hand, but her compact little sister, 
with steady hand and cool eye and nerves 
of steel, sits the box with equal courage 
and assurance. The skill that by-and-by 
might keep in play a dozen suitors draws 
the reins and swings the whip and con- 
trols to their steady work the fiery four, 
who would take advantage of any awk- 
wardness or lack of nerve to dash away 
in a wild run that the sinews of a Hercu- 
les could not check. Behind the horse, 
or on his back, the young lady of the 
period is his master, simply because this 
is her taste, and that her business is to 
understand him. Is there anything she 
cannot do that she wills to do? Does 
this mean that the horse has taken the 
place of Ibsen and of Browning, and that 
hereafter we are to look for the young 
lady not in the literary club, but in the 
stable? 

The question, innocent as it seems, 
opens a wide field of inquiry. As an 
isolated fact, it may be nothing that the 
students of Ibsen have become breakers 
of steeds and horse-compellers, or that 
the classes that have overcultivated their 
minds in reading clubs should appear en 
masse at the horse show. These are sim- 
ply indications of a movement that dis- 
tinguishes this age from all others. We 
are going very fast. Society was more 
shocked some years ago by the appear- 
ance in the field of female baseball clubs 
than it would be now by the advent of 
female football teams. Woman has taken 
all fields for her province, and is scarcely 
anywhere challenged. If there are fe- 
male thieves, why should there not be 
female sheriffs? These are unimportant 
details. We have ceased to be astonished 
at finding women in unexpected places. 
And yet the change of the position and 
manner of women in society is so great 
that we have not yet fully comprehended 
it. The old habit of dependence on the 
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other sex has almost vanished, and would 
no longer be described as ladylike. The 
change is most marked in the now gen- 
eration. The young woman is practically 
independent; the lady of fashion has hep 
own check-book, and orders her own es. 
tablishment as completely as the shop-gir! 
who has neither check-book nor estal 
lishment orders her own life. The maid 
en at her college is almost as independent 
as the bachelor at his. The traveller no- 
tices a great difference in the appearance 
and manner of women within the last ten 
years. The woman who travels has a 
more businesslike and self-contained air, 
She is no longer helpless; she is scarcely 
ever timid. The timid, flustered woman 
has almost gone out of fashion. When 
she comes into a crowded railway station 
she comes with a straightforward, resolute, 
unassuming air, like a man. She knows 
exactly what she wants; she is not flur- 
ried; she does not need to go about ner- 
vously asking questions of stupid men. 
She has her watch and her time-table, and 
quietly takes her place and her rights. 
Only one thing she has not learned, and 
that is, not to break into the head of a line 
waiting at the ticket-office or the post office 
window. In time she will fall wholly into 
the ordered line of life by learning to re- 
spect the rights of others, although they 
may be men. She is so clever and prac- 
tical and businesslike that she has less 
and less occasion to presume upon the ac- 
cident of her sex. A company of young 
girls travelling to their college have 
much the manner and ease of a company 
of ‘‘men” travelling to their college, 
though of course infinitely more grace and 
attractiveness. Al] this is not a spasmodic 
movement, a mere leap-year freak. It 
indicates a radical change going on in the 
structure of society, an advance along the 
whole line of the great body of women to 
independence—the great body that may 
not care a rap for suffrage, and that do 
not make the least noise about their 
“rights.” They simply take them. 


IL. 


By the opening of the Nicaragua Canal 
the United States will be in the middle of 
the world instead of at one end of it. It 
is a little curious how the dreams of gen- 
ius come true. For four hundred years 
there has been a little cloud upon the rep- 
utation of Columbus as a visionary who 
blundered upon a continent, and died 
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without knowing the extent of his blun- 
der. He thought he was taking a new 
eut to the Orient. And, lo! while we are 
celebrating his blunder atid the marvel- 
lous outcome of it, our eyes are opened to 

ie fact that this ts the way to India, 
China, and Japan, and that we need not 
force that passage by railways across the 
continent, as we have been trying to do, 
but that we shall speedily go by water, as 
Columbus started todo. The main trav- 
elled road between the two parts of the 
Old World is not to be on a line through 
frozen seas and wildernesses, drawn from 
London to Yokohama, but in latitudes 
agreeable to the mariner. And to this 
route the United States will hold the key, 
unlocking the gates to the commerce of 
the world, and closing them to war. If 
we have fighting to do, it will be fighting 
to keep the peace. It is not fortuitous 
that America was upheaved where it is 
in the waste of waters, or that the streams 
of immigration begin to pour upon it from 
both sides. It is just getting thoroughly 
alive to the responsibility of its position, 
and while it raises statues to the genius 
of Columbus, and is cutting out the route 
that he sought, it is forced to see that no 
hostile flag can be allowed to be planted 
on the Sandwich Islands to dictate to the 
commerce of the world, or threaten the 
normal development of the republican 
idea on this continent. Uncle Sam is 
studying ” about this thing, not bluster- 
ing or wanting the earth, or being fooled 
by any star or manifest destiny, but try- 
ing to fall in with the ways of Providence 
in time, in order to stand self-poised in 
the great revolution in commerce and 
migration which the twentieth century 
will certainly bring in. 


III. 


Probably no complaint is oftener heard 
from busy men well on in life than that 
of interruptions, the hundred little things 
that daily take them away, apparently, 
from their occupations or purposes. It 
might be inferred from their complaints 
that half the lives of most people was lit- 
erally wasted in these little distractions. 
There is no doubt that daily diverting 
calls do hinder a man from accomplish- 
ing work he has in hand, but it is not 
demonstrated that these interruptions are 
not the best thing for him and for the 
world. It could be proved that no man 
ever accomplished anything in the world 
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who was not very much interrupted, and 
it is evident that no man is of much ac- 
count who is not liable to these annoy- 
ances. The value of a man in himself or 
to the community is pretty accurately 
gauged by the demands made upon his 
time. It could be shown that if what he 
is attempting to do is useless, the world 
will not interrupt him. It has little need 
of that sort of man. And probably, also, 
he is fulfilling his destiny, and being of 
the greatest service he can be in this life, 
in-attending to these ten thousand calls 
which seem to interfere with his plan. 
As a man gets on into the thick of life, 
he can less and less command his time, 
and he is apt to grumble more and more 
at the waste of his powers. The chance 
is that these interruptions are his salva- 
tion. It is not only that diversity of in- 
terests is essential to his mental and phys- 
ical health, but these only can bring out 
his full powers. The man interrupted a 
great deal is very much in contact with 
all sorts of life, and presently he gets a 
good many of his facets polished up that 
can reflect it. He lives vividly in a hun- 
dred ways instead of vegetating in one. 
And besides, the world has reason to 
thank God that the intentions of many 
men are frustrated, and that they have 
not time to do all the evil or the good 
they intend. Give almost any man rope 
enough, and he will hang himself. It 
is the interruptions that not only keep 
him from moral suicide, but keep him 
fresh. The world is just now flooded 
with books. The remark or the incident 
that formerly a man or a woman would 
have told to a friend or a circle, in the way 
of making human intercourse lively, now 
goes into a book to add to the task of the 
reading world. The public has to suffer 
because it has no call to interrupt these 
writers. But it is these very harassing 
interruptions of life that are the good 
genius of literary fiction. If the able 
novelists produced undisturbed up to 
their power—that of a Jacquard loom— 
the world could not contain the books 
they would write. And yet a domestic 
annoyance, or the solicitation of a world 
wanting help in its trivial affairs, or a fit 
of sickness, they do not recognize as an- 
gels in disguise. Less books and better 
is probably what the public is thinking, 
and if it philosophized on the general 
subject, it would be to say that the life 
fullest of interruptions is the best life. 
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IV. 

There is a more subtle medium for dif- 
fusing ideas than electricity, a freema- 
sonry in thought more mysterious than 
the intuition of woman in matters of 
fashion. Perhaps it is not diffusion, but 
only simultaneousness of appearance. 
Attention has recently been called to a 
movement in France for the Spirituali- 
zation of Thought. It is perhaps too 
strong an expression to call it a move- 
ment. It is at least the recognition of 
a necessity. Its apostles are few, and not 
bound together by a common motive, 
though they have a temporary alliance 
in a common object, while the disciples 
are not numerous enough to make the 
impression of acrusade. There is a uni- 
ty, at any rate, in the recognition of the 
truth that the moral decadence of France 
in literature, in politics, in arms, in so- 
ciety, can only be overcome by the crea- 
tion of higher ideals. If war is declared 
on Realism, it is not upon Reality as op- 
posed to Romanticism, but upon a sordid 
conception of life, which is sure to be the 
outcome of what is called Realism. The 
appeal is to youth, to the vital quality of 
youth, which is the fresh vigor of a pure 
nature, even in those advanced in years. 
The declaration is that human life is a pre- 
cious thing, that every soul is capable of 
elevation, and that the gospel of the 
worthlessness and failure of life is re- 
sponsible for much of the sickness and 
ennui of modern society. This is the 
gospel of the fiction which is without 
hope, and is simply cynical over the mis- 
ery and the weariness it graphically ex- 
poses. France must regain its ideals, 
say all the preachers and lecturers and 
writers who have made a mark in this 
revival of faith. But how different are 
the motives of the teachers! Wagner, 
who speaks of youth with such eloquent 
sympathy, is an Alsacian Protestant min- 
ister, preaching to a small congregation 
in a suburb of Paris, in the spirit of the 
Reformation. Vogiié, who has more hear- 
ers, is a Catholic, devout, and devoted to 
the permanency of the hierarchy in the 
world as a universal controlling power 
through its adoption of the spirit of the 
Gallic Church, and in sympathy with the 
liberalizing methods exhibited in a por- 
tion of the Roman Catholic communion 
in America. Lavisse, lecturer at the Sor- 
bonne, who draws great crowds of young 
men, and evokes most enthusiasm, is an 


agnostic, a republican, and a patriot. He 
is a student of the military power of 
Prussia. That is the subject of his lec- 
tures. He shows how by discipline, by 
science and physical training, Prussia has 
won her victories. He calls youth out 
of effeminacy to duty. He is not a 
preacher of conquest or territorial extey 
sion for the sake of France, but the Rhine 
provinces must be liberated from the op 
pression of force and dynastic despotism, 
in order that they may join in the free 
movement of enlightened Europe. In 
all these teachers there is the same esti- 
mate of the worth of human life, and 
of its tendency to degeneration without 
ideals. 

But this awakening is not only in 
Paris. Simultaneously, and without con- 
cert of action, preachers and teachers in 
America are beginning to speak about 
the value of life, are urging the necessity 
of ideals. It is as if the great patient 
public were weary of the low estimate set 
on life; were tired of the proclamations 
of its downward tendency, of the fiction 
that preaches failure under the guise of 
representing things as they are, of the 
morbid verse that inculeates the gospel of 
néant, of the representation to youth that 
it is useless to strive, for the common end 
of all struggle is only defeat, or that hol- 
low success of position and money which 
is worse than defeat. It ought to be 
philosophically seen that both success 
and defeat of this kind come from false 
ideals. Surely the new teachers are right 
in saying that observation of life teaches, 
that which is one of the offices of fiction 
to teach, that the admitted meanness and 
sordidness of life, even material poverty 
and disappointment of recognition, can- 
not touch, to hurt, the soul that has in 
itself the resources of the higher life. It 
is this ideal, and not the notion that, 
whatever we do, nothing much will come 
of it, that can make our common life bet- 
ter. But the Study did not iniend to 
fall into moralizing, only to note the new 
awakening in America to the value of 
the life that now is. 

s, # 

A striking illustration of the influence 
of the ideal in life, not new, to be sure, 
but freshly put, is found in the Children 
of the Ghetto, London “pictures of a 
peculiar people,” by I. Zangwill, issued 
in America by the Jewish Publication So- 
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etv. Nowhere else has been given us 
nore realistic pictures of the shabbiness, 

e unwholesomeness, the close-packed 

iman misery, the squalor, the vulgarity, 
the sharp struggle in the mean competi- 
tion of life, in the East End of London. 
The filthy tenement - houses, the scaven- 
cers of the streets, the ragged hawkers 
and venders of cheap and damaged goods, 
the mean shopkeepers, the consumptive 
virls who barely support life in sewing 
for the ‘‘sweaters,” the shabby peddlers 
and smart commercial travellers, and the 
prosperous skinflints, are all drawn from 
inside knowledge. Yet the wretched chil- 
lren and attenuated women, the vener- 
able old men in tatters who try to live 
by odd jobs, those people who would 
come near to starvation but for the soup- 
kitchens, lead another life quite removed 
from their exterior misery. Many of 
them are victims of the most fantastic 
superstitions and ceremonial absurdities; 
yet they have home centres, family life, 
altars about which they gather. They 
do not neglect the synagogue (orthodox 
or other) nor the school; they observe all 
the fasts and feast days of their ancient 


faith; prayer is always made; Scripture is 


always recited. In the privacy of home, 
about the most wretched table, there is 
something of the nobility of the higher 
life; many of the most ignoble in the 
walks in which they earn bread are 
scholars, poets in feeling, deeply read in 
the Law, in the vast and tangled myste- 
ries of the Talmud; and in the ceremonies 
over the feast of fried fish and black bread 
the accompaniment of the meal is the 
noblest literature in the world. In all 
the squalor, in all the contumely, in all 
the disintegration of modern scepticism 
and schism of creeds and observances, the 
race instinct never dies; if it grows weak 
in prosperity and contact with Christian 
civilization, it is sure to revive in misfor- 
tune, like the remembrance in trouble of 
a lost faith once learned at the mother’s 
knee. There is the pride of a fabulous 
antiquity, of separateness, of being the 
peculiar people of a partial divinity, the 
consciousness of a unique origin, and the 
belief in a wonderful race destiny. There 
is a world of poetry, of dreams, of imagi- 
nation, of high calling, of intellectual 
subtlety even, in which sordid London, 
not Jewish, has no part nor lot. The 
common life in the Ghetto is far enough 
from being ideal; it needs a poet to see 
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any gleam of the ideal on it; but, for all 
that, the continuing life of this race is in 
an ideal region. Is it matter of wonder 
that the race produces so many great 
artists? 

VI. 

There is an ideal strain that never dies 
out of the world, a note of hope and 
courage and chivalry that is like music 
heard in the upper air. Assurance of 
this, if the dead in the serene place where 
they are know what is taking place in the 
world of their former activity and love, 
must have been conveyed to the late oc- 
cupant of the Easy Chair from a Decem- 
ber meeting of the Century Club of New 
York when it assembled to listen to Mr. 
Parke Godwin’s eulogy. The audience, 
the man, and the theme were in singular 
harmony. The club, which is the honie 
of all the liberal arts, and especially of 
the antique art of being a gentleman, had 
asked the member who best represents its 
traditions to speak about the late member 
who in his life best illustrated them. To 
that distinguished company, to the men 
who have helped to lay the foundation 
of art and letters in America, and to the 
new generation which adorns them, Mr. 
Godwin spoke of that high spirit, that 
continuing ideality, which joins all the 
eras. The forms of speech, the modes of 
utterance, change even in thirty years, 
but the qualities of a good life, the qual- 
ity of good literature, remain always the 
same. Mr. Godwin spoke as Mr. Curtis 
himself would have spoken upon a theme 
that he loved and that kindled his ima- 
gination. To the listening new genera- 
tion there was in the oration the flavor, 
the urbanity, the poetic enthusiasm, of the 
literature and the social life of forty years 
ago. There was an air of distinction 
even in the familiar personal reminis- 
cences, an exquisite compliment to his 
audience in the finished and melodious 
diction, an uplifting inspiration in the 
careful portrait of the stainless knight of 
letters and of politics. As the orator de- 
scribed the spell of enchantment which 
fell on the noble audience that heard the 
eulogy which Curtis pronounced upon 
Bryant, his hearers needed no imagina- 
tion to comprehend it, for they were sit- 
ting under a spell of like potency. Grace 
of manner, felicity of language, nobility 
of the conception of life—these things 
were no longer of the past. How fresh 
and natural was the charm, and yet how 
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antique! It was as if his hearers were 
invited to wander, without haste, in an 
ancient garden, with its old-fashioned 
flowers —the pinks, the marigolds, the 
sweet-williams, the daffodils—the odors of 
which recall the tenderest passages in our 
lives, where the birds that sing are the 
birds whose names we know, and the light 
that is on it is the light of youth and 
love. The persons we met there were in- 
deed of ‘‘Our Best Society,” the souls 
who think that now is the time to be 
chivalrous, now is the moment to live or 
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to die socially or politically or actual] y 
for a good cause, those who keep {| 
faith in conduct, in art, in letters, and do 
not let the flag trail in the mire. They 
live on, and one or another takes up th ir 
spirit and their high conception of the jy. 
estimable value of a good life. While 
Mr. Godwin spoke with a grace that is as 
old as the oldest poet, and an eloquence 
that recalled the most fascinating orators. 
his hearers believed that those qualities 
of which he spoke are our only perma- 
nent possession. 


Manthly Record of Current Events, 


POLITICAL. 
( UR Record is closed on the Ist of January.— 
The second session of the Fifty-second Con- 
gress convened on the 5th of December. 

The President delivered his annual message to Con- 
gress on the 6th. Among other statistical facts it in- 
cluded the following: The total amount of our foreign 
trade during the last fiscal year was $1,857,689,610, 
an increase of $128,283,604 over the previous year ; 
the aggregate traffic on our railroads amounted to 
704,398,609 tons of freight, an increase of 13,054,172 
tons; the value of farm products had increased 
from $1,363,646,866 in 1860, to $4,500,000,000 in 
1891; the revenues for the fiscal year from all 
sources were $425,868,260 22, and the expendi- 
tures $415,953,806 56, leaving a balance of $9,914,- 
453 66; compared with the preceding year, the re- 
ceipts from customs duties had fallen off $42,069,- 
241 08, while the receipts from internal revenue 
had inereased $8,284,823 13. The President ex- 
pressed the opinion that the protective system 
had been largely instrumental in promoting the 
prosperity of the country; recommended that al) 
further tariff legislation should be left to the in- 
coming Congress ; congratulated Congress upon the 
success of the existing reciprocity measures with 
foreign countries ; reviewed the results of the Beh- 
ring Sea treaty with Great Britain; recommended 
the laying of a submarine cable to the Hawaiian 
Islands; called attention to the encroachments of 
the French upon the territory of the republic of 
Liberia ; repeated his recommendation of aid to the 
American Company engaged in building the Nica- 
ragua Canal; urged that no further legislation op 
monetary matters should be attempted until the 
close of the International Monetary Conference at 
Brussels ; favored the system of subsidies in con- 
nection with the foreign mail service; advocated 
the continuance of liberality in the granting of pen- 
sions to disabled soldiers; recommended that the 
quarantine regulations should be uniform in all our 
ports, and controlled by national legislation; urged 
the proper restriction of immigration ; and congrat- 
ulated the country upon the fact that our relations 
with foreign governments were entirely amicable. 

The following bills were passed by the House: 
The Printing Biil, December 9th; the Army Appro- 
priation Bill, December 14th; a bill to increase the 
pensions of Mexican war veterans, December 19th. 

On the 12th of December a band of outlaws, con- 
nected with the Mexican revolutionist Garza, crossed 


the Rio Grande near St. Ignacio, burned a Mexican 
barrack, killed several soldiers, and returned to 
Texas. 

A new French cabinet was formed on the 5th of 
December, with M. Ribot as Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. A committee appointed by the 
French Chamber of Deputies for the investigation 
of matters concerning the government's connection 
with the late scheme for the construction of the 
Panama Canal reported the discovery of legislative 
bribery and extensive frauds involving several Jead- 
ing officials. Many arrests were made, and in the 
great excitement which ensued fears were enter- 
tained for the stability of the existing government 
All the enemies of the republic, including Bona- 
partists, royalists, and anarchists, were reported to 
be preparing to avail themselves of any emergency 
that might promise them an advantage. 

A new Spanish cabinet was formed on the lvth 
of December, with Sefior Sagasta at the head. 

Charles Emmanuel Schenck was elected President 
of the Swiss Republic December 15th. 


DISASTERS. 

December 14th—An explosion occurred at the 
Barnfurlong Colliery, Wigan, England, causing the 
loss of more than twenty lives. 

December 18th.—In a railroad wreck at Nelson, 
Minnesota, on the Great Northern Railroad, eiglit 
men were killed and several others injured. 

December 21st.—The greater part of the village 
of Berson, Gironde, France, was destroyed by fire. 
Fourteen lives were lost. 


OBITUARY. 


December 3d.—In New York city, Commander 
Roswell Dwight Hitchcock, U.S.N., aged forty-seven 
years. 

December 5th—At St. Andrews, Scotland, the 
Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. An- 
drews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, aged eighty-six years 

December 7th—At New Haven, Connecticut, Pro- 
fessor John 8. Newberry, of Columbia College, New 
York, aged seventy years. 

December 15th—At Hot Springs, Arkansas, Ran- 
dall Lee Gibson, United States Senator for Louisi- 
ana, aged sixty years, 

December 18th.—In London, England, Sir Richard 
Owen, scientist, aged eighty-eight years. 

December 27th.—At Evanston, Illinois, Orange 
Judd, journalist, aged seventy years. 
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Giitor’s Drawer. 


BILLINGTON’S VALENTINE. 

T was St. Valentine's day, and owing to an 
engagement to go duck-shooting, Billing- 
ton had taken a holiday, The storm had, how- 
ever, broken up the shooting, and Billington 
was now seated in the sitting-room of his 
apartments alone, except for his own thoughts. 
The rain outside spattering in fitful showers 
against the windows, and the fact that al] his 
bets had gone wrong for several days past, had 
inclined him to be serious, and two valentines 

he had just received completed the work. 

For an hour he had been engaged in that 
dismal occupation of looking himself squarely 
in the face. 

Both presents were cigar-cases, and the mes- 
sages on the two cards were identical—simply 
these words: “From St. Valentine.” One of 
the cases was solid silver, exquisitely chased, 
and engraved with Billington’s crest and coat 
of arms; the other was simply two bits of 
flexible card- board covered and bound ‘to- 
gether with a piece of old brocade, on which 


was embroidered a sy; 

of apple blossoms. 

“T wish I had the co 
age,” said Billington, 

the twentieth time H 

half turned and looked 4 

the two cases, and present- 

ly stretched out his arm 

lazily to take up one of 

them. At first his hand 

hovered over the embroi- 

dered one, but the 

tiful chasing on the othe: 

struck him, and he leaned 

over and took up that. 

“Very handsome,” he said 

to himself, inspecting it 

“That girl has a great deal 

of taste. 

reason she wanted to see 

my coat of arms.” He 

reached over and put thie 

down carefully, and 

after a second’s reflection 

picked up the other one 

“That’s a really 

thing,” he said; “those ap 

ple blossoms are perfect. 

She made that herself, and, 

by Jove, that’s a piece ot 

the old dress 

that night at 

tine ball ten years ago! 

Lord! Lord!” He leaned 

his head back and shut his 

“How sweet she was that night!” he 

“She 


bean- 


So that was the 


case 


love iV 


she wore 
the Vale: 


eyes. 
said, with his eyes still shut. 
teen, and I twenty-five. I remember I told her 
she had the spirit of her great-grandmother in 
her, and she said she had only her dress on 
her. I remember I did not have the money 
to buy her flowers, and I went and found her 
a bunch of apple blossoms that had come out 
in the warm spell. I told her it was a miracle 
performed for her; and they were the only 
flowers she wore. I did not ask her to marry 
me only because I did not feel that I had a 
right to do it till I could support her; and 
then I came off to New York to—get able.” 
Here he stopped, and his countenance changed: 
“Well, I got her the place at the Institute,” 
he said, in a defensive tone. Once more le 
leaned his head back. “ Let me see; what was 
the old rhyme I repeated to her that night? 


seveli- 


‘Roses are red, violets are blue, 
Pinks are sweet, and so are you.’ 


And that other? 
‘Tumdy, tumdy, tumdy tine.’ 
Ah! this is it: 


‘As sure as the bloom grows on the vine, 
T'll choose you for my Valentine.’” 
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He lapsed into silence, and after a second 
up slowly, and walked about the room 
with his hands deep in his pockets. Catching 
sight of himself in a mirror, he stopped and 
vazed at himself earnestly. “ What a cursed 
ugly thing a man is!” he said, turning away. 
He flung himself into his chair again, and re- 
tired within himself once more, Suddenly he 
“By Jove, Pll do it!” he said. “In 


sat up. 


five years I won’t be fit for any woman to 


Have 

He reached over and took a sheet of paper 
uxt a pen, dipped his pen in his silver ink- 
stand,and with a look of determination on his 
face, squared himself to write. “St. Valen- 
tine’s day,” he began, and paused. A look of 
perplexity came on his face, which deepened 
into one of worry. He laid the pen down. 
“Which one?” he said to himself, half audi- 
He looked into the fire. “Oh, hang it, 
I'll write a valentine,” he said; and dipping 
the pen into the ink again, he began to write 
briskly: 


bly. 


“My patron saint, St. Valentine, 
Why dost thou leave me to repine, 
Still supplicating at her shrine? 


“But bid her eves to me incline, 
I'll ask no other sun to shine, 
More rich than is Golconda’s mine. 


“ Range all that woman, song, or wine 
Can give, wealth, power, and fame combine, 
For her I'd gladly all resign. 


“Take all the pearls are in the brine, 
Sift heaven for stars, earth’s flowers entwine, 
But be her heart my Valentine.” 


Here he stopped and read it over. ‘“ That’s 
pretty good for an off-hand effort,” he said to 
himself. Heread it overagain. ‘“‘ More rich 
than is Goleonda’s mine,’” he repeated. “I 
wonder if that could be considered personal? 
‘For her I'd gladly all resign,” he read. “ By 
Jove this would do for either.” He leaned back, 
and the same expression his face had worn a 
little while before came back on it. Suddenly, 
with a growl, he sat up and began again; but 
his pen would no longer go. Only the old 
rhyme rang in his head: 


“Roses are red, violets are blue, 
Pinks are sweet, and so are you.” 


He picked up the embroidered case and 
looked at it. As he did so he seemed to catch 
a faint odor of apple blossoms, and he actually 
lifted the case to his face to see if it were only 
fancy. Ah,if he had only had then a fourth 
of what he had now, how different it might 
have been! Now he made ten thousand a year, 
but wanted fifty thousand. He put the case 
down and picked up the silver one. Fifty 
thousand! Horses, equipages, books, paint- 
ings, travel, honors —everything almost—ex- 
cept the perfume of apple blossoms. He laid 
the ease down and took up his pen. He had 
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in mind such rhymes as “line,” “ thine,” 
sign,” “entwine,” but the old verse, 


“re. 


“As sure as the bloom grows on the vine, 
I'll choose you for my Valentine,” 


drove out all others. Once more there came 
that subtle perfume of the apple blossoms. 
There seemed to be a sudden lighting up. He 
gazed out of the window, and became aware 
that the rain had stopped and the sun was 
shining. 

“Oh, hang it!” he said, “Tll go to walk.” 
He folded up his valentine, and putting it into 
an envelope, he placed it in his pocket un- 
addressed. He went out, and strolled up the 
Avenue, looking at the pretty girls whom the 
sunshine had brought out like so many tlow- 
ers. Presently he stepped into a florist’s and 
bought a large bunch of glorious roses, great 
rich crimson buds with long stems, each fit for a 
princess to wear. He paid for them, and gavé 
the address to which he wished them sent. 
The price, he thought, half grimly, was more 
than his month’s board used to cost. This al- 
most interfered with the other thought that 
twenty-five dollars was a small matter with 
him He took out the valentine, and 
picked up a pen to address it; but put it back 
into his pocket again unaddressed, and con- 
tinued his stroll, bowing to men, and bowing 
and smiling to girls he met. He went on into 
the Park. There was a faint hint of green in 
some favored spots, and, to his surprise, as he 
passed on, he came on a little bush in blossom 
an apple bush. It grew in a sunny nook shel- 
tered from the north, and by one of those 
freaks of nature, in the warm humid days that 
had come it had been dreaming of the spring, 
and one bough had blown into full bloom. 
Billington stopped with a sudden thrill of 
pleased surprise, and climbing down the bank, 
he broke off the apple bough—his pleasure 
rather heightened by the reflection that a 
policeman might arrest him: it reminded him 
of his boyhood. 

As he strolled back down the Avenue the 
sidewalks were gay with walkers, and showy 
equipages with fine horses and pompous coach- 
men rolled by with all the livery of wealth. 
Billington was just admiring a handsome pair 
of strange sorrels to a new brougham, when he 
became aware that the coaclrman was drawing 
up tohim. He looked at the carriage, and in 
it sat one of the subjects of his thoughts that 
morning. She had never looked handsomer, 
ind when she gave him her daintily gloved 
hand with a cordial pressure, Billington had 
never liked her better. 

“T never saw such an abstracted air,” she 
laughed. “I really thought you were not go- 
ing to speak to me.” ; 

“T was thinking of you at the time—I be- 
lieve,” said Billington, wondering if only a 
part of the truth were not a lie. He condoned 
with his conscience by adding a whole truth. 
“T was just wondering whose turnout this 


now, 





ee 
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was, and thinking it the handsomest on the 
Avenue.” 

“Isn’t it lovely!” she said. ‘“ Papa gave it 
to me as a valentine. Aren’t those sorrels 
darlings?” Billington could truthfully say 
that they were. He was reminded of the 
card-case, and he thanked her very warmly, 
and was pleased to see the color deepen in her 
face. She did not often color. 

“You will find a valentine for you at home 
when you get back, I suspect,” he said. 

“What is it?” she asked, eagerly. 

“The only thing in town worthy of your 
acceptance after those horses,” said Billing- 
ton. 

“T don’t know about that,” she said, with 
more coyness in her manner than she often 
showed. Billington wished he had sent the 
verses along with the roses. 

“Don’t you want to take a little drive in 
the Park ?” she asked, moving her seal-skin robe 
a little. Billington was just going to say that 
nothing would give him more pleasure, when, 
glancing up, he saw one whom he had not seen 
for quite a little while, but who had been in 
his thoughts oftener than once that morning. 
She was not strolling at the holiday pace of 
the richly dressed throng of pleasure-seekers, 
but was tripping along at a most businesslike 
gait, threading her way in and out among the 
saunterers. As she passed Billington she 
glanced up and saw him, and a smile of recog- 
nition lit up her face. 

“ Good-morning,” she smiled, and tripped on. 

“What a very pretty woman!” said the girl 
in the carriage. “And such a pretty frock, 
and hat too! Who is she ?” 

“She is a young artist,” said Billington, still 
following with his eye the neat, trim figure 
working its way along through the throng on 
the sidewalk. “Ihave known her along time.” 
“For her I'd gladly all resign,” sprang a verse 
into his mind. 

“Can she paint ?” asked the girl. 

“ Ah, really, i don’t believe I know,” said 
Billington. “I know she has ability.” 

“Well, come on, get in,” she said, moving, 
and making room for him beside her. 

“Ah, no, I believe I can’t go,” said Billing- 
ton. “I'd like to do so some other time, but I 
have been to the Park, and I have to go down 
and attend to a matter. Good-by.” 

“Good-by; I hope to see you soon. What 
are you going to do this evening? Why not 
come home to dinner with us?” 

The impatient horses started off too quickly 
for Billington to speak his reply, so he simply 
smiled and bowed it after her. 

He looked down the Avenue, but could not 
see the person he was looking for; when the 
carriage drew off his attention, he had lost her. 
He was just about to curse his luck, when he 
caught sight of her again crossing the street. 
The next minute Billington was spinning 
down the street. The light that came into 
her face and the pleased tone in her voice 


when he overtook her made a warm glow 
come about his heart. 

“T thought I had lost you,” he said, almost 
out of breath. 

“T did not think you wished not to,” she ay- 
swered, with a look half mischief, half inquiry, 
“Wasn’t that Miss Van Sheckeldt?” 

“Yes,” he said; and to prevent further jn- 
vestigation he said, “ Won’t you let me give 
you these?” He handed her the apple blos- 
soms. 

“Oh, how lovely!” she exclaimed as she 
took them. ‘“ Apple blossoms, upon my word! 
Where on earth did you get them?” She was 
holding them off and turning them around at 
arm’s-length to admire them. “I wanted just 
these very things to finish a painting I am on 
of ‘Spring Captive. Do you know I believe 
you can perform miracles?” 

“T don’t see that you needed them,” said 
Billington. “You can create them. Do you 
know that your needle has the soul of an 
artist in it ?” 

“T don’t know; I am glad you think so, 
though. I was afraid I had not got them 
exactly right, and I wanted them to be just 
right. I wanted to show my appreciation of 
all your kindness to me since we have known 
each other.” 

Billington felt a good deal more than he 
said, and more than he hoped he showed. 

She broke off a sprig of the blossoms and 
placed it in her bosom. The act and the un- 
conscious grace with which she did it carried 
him back ten years. The perfume of tlie 
blossoms stole in upon his senses. 

“ Won't you go to walk with me?” he asked 
her, earnestly. 

“Oh, I'd like to do it, but I cannot. Ihave 
my class. You know I am a teacher now,” 
she said, proudly. “The place you got me 
has done everything for me, and the prize I 
got enabled me to get the place I have. Well, 
here’s my place. By-the-way, Miss Van Sheck- 
eldt’s father is the new trustee. Good-by.” 

She had shaken hands with him and was 
gone up the steps before Billington was aware 
that it was beginning to shower. Billington 
strolled across to the flower shop to get out 
of the rain, but just as he reached the door 
some one called him. He turned as Miss Van 
Sheckeldt’s carriage rolled up. 

“Let me take you home,” she said, “I 
saught you! Whom were you going to order 
flowers for?” she asked, laughing. 

“For no one; they are ordered,” he said; 
“and remember, they were ordered before | 
saw you this morning.” 

“ Come and contide in me, and save the gloss 
on that immaculate hat,” she said; and Bil- 
lington sprang in, pulled up the seal-skin robe, 
and drove off by her side as the rain began to 
pour. 

That afternoon he addressed his valentine. 

His friends all declare it was a true love 
match. THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
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AN INAUSPICIOUS START. 

THE man, whoever he was, who coined the 
epithet “ pink of propriety ” must have known 
our family physician, Dr. Curtiss. Fastidi- 
ous and dainty in externals, he is no less so in 
all that pertains to the real man. More fal- 
lible people look on him as a stranger to hu- 
man mistakes and foibles, and some who re- 
spect his skill fear to expose to him their 
weaknesses of body and soul. Imagine, then, 
the relish with which a mischance of his is 
enjoyed. 

The other morning, after a particularly hard 
night, Dr. Curtiss was roused very early by re- 
peated calls from his telephone. Everybody 
knows the innate maliciousness of telephones, 
especially at seasons when “Central” is sleepy 
or has important business on hand. This 
time the instrument exhibited total depravity, 
and it was only after a prolonged series of 
vain efforts that the doctor succeeded in com- 
municating with his patients. When, there- 
fore, he came down to breakfast his overtaxed 
nerves were still tingling; but he controlled 
himself, and sitting down in his place, bowed 
his head to ask the customary blessing. An 
exclamation of horror from his wife cut short 
the petition. He had begun the solemn and 
devout formula with “ Hello!” G.B 


THE RHYME OF THE GUILELESS GONDOLIER 
Gayty the gondolier gonders 
In his black Venetian yawl, 
And silent and swift he wanders 
Up and down the Grand Canawl. 


Then the Yankee tourist ponders, 
As he sits him in the boat, 
Why the gay gondolier gonders 
Where he hasn’t got a vote. 


Why isn’t he, then, much fonder 
Of our free and happy land, 
Where he'd never have to gonder, 

But could keep a peanut stand ? 


His strength there he need not squander, 
And his duties could not shirk, 

For he would not have to gonder; 
He would only have to work ! 


For there’s labor over yonder, 
And there’s other kinds of biz. 
Let the gondo-liar gonder ; 
He is better where he is. 
VENICE, 1892. LAURENCE Hutton. 


FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS 

“Now,” said the editor of the Quohosh Gen- 
ius of Liberty to his reporter, “in your work I 
shall look for a calm, dispassionate statement 
of fact. My paper is noted for its veracity, 
and no exaggeration is allowed on any subject. 
Do you think you understand that clearly ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then you may attend the Skimgullet-Dum- 
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squizzle wedding, which takes place at noon to 
day, and I'll see how you handle it,” said t} 
editor, turning to his desk. 

This is what the new reporter handed 
after the festivities*were over: 

“Tt is the custom of most newspapers 


giving accounts of local weddings, to speak «| 
the bride as beautiful, even if she is as ugly ». 
a mud fence. The Genius of Liberty scorys 
such flattery, however. If a woman is beauti 
ful, we hesitate not to say so, but if she is not, 
it is not our fault. We proclaim the fact, 
We wish we could say that Miss Melinda Dum 
squizzle, who became Mrs. Dennis Skimgullet 
at noon to-day, was lovely in form and feature, 
but we cannot. While we have seen uglier 
girls, it must be conceded by all impartial o} 
servers that brick-dust hair and a multitucdk 
of freckles do not look well on a bride. How- 
ever, she did the best she could under the ci: 
cumstances in wearing a tolerably thick v« 
and rigged out as she was, in a dress of cream 
satin, looked quite presentable at a distance. 
Hardly so much can be said of her husband, 
who walked with a limp, and whose sparsely 
settled chin whiskers of a pale dun-color would 
have improved his appearance if they had 
been shaved off. We ascertained by careful 
inquiry that Skimgullet is old enough to be 
his wife’s father, and has, in point of fact, 
committed the offence of matrimony twice be 
fore. Some say that both his former wives 
were starved to death; others, that he worked 
them to death. Which is correct, the Genius 
of Liberty does not pretend to say. The state 
ments are given for what they may be worth. 
What Miss Dumsquizzle saw in him to marry 
is a mystery, unless she thought she would 
be more successful than her predecessors in 
getting hold of the money which he is said 
to keep buried somewhere on bis farm. We 
heard it said that her father owed Skimgullet 
$135, and that the latter threatened to have 
him arrested on a charge of forgery if he did 
not get Melinda to marry him; but this state- 
ment has not been verified yet. The presents 
were not very numerous, and the most ex- 
pensive one that we saw was a peachblow 
vase worth a dollar at retail. The couple 
left on the accommodation for a bridal tour of 
two days to Podunk. We asked the Rev. X. 
E. Geticks how much the groom gave him for 
tying the knot, and he said seventy-five cents. 
This, therefore, can be relied upon as official.” 
“ Young man,” said the editor, after reading 
the reporter’s account, “you are far too high 
a genius to bury your talent in a small place 
like Quohosh. I would like to keep you, but 
I am sure that would be doing you an injus- 
tice. I think you had better go to New York, 
where your talents will be appreciated as they 
deserve. And, by-the-way, when you go to the 
station to buy your ticket, avoid making the 
fatal mistake of buying a return ticket. We 
are fond of you, but not so very fond that ab- 
sence could fail to increase it.” W.-H. Srvrren. 
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Braun (after the fourteenth clean miss). **The next time | come out I'm going to bring a gun that ‘ll 
t a quart of shot and spread it over forty feet of space, and maybe I’ll be able to hit something.” 
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THE MARINER AND THE BOY 

THE small boy sat in the old decaying boat, 
and the ancient mariner—a bit of human junk, 
he called himself—sat near at hand. 

“Yes,” the mariner said, in answer to the 
hoy’s question, “I’ve been cast away on a 
desert island several times, but only onee with 
fatal results. That was back in the fifties. I 
was before the mast then, and I'd sailed from 
Yokohama on the brig White Wings, loaded with 
tigs and bound for Baltimore. For ten days 
we had favoring winds, and the boat just 
tlew ahead like as though she was an express 
train. On the eleventh day, just as we was 
roundin’ Cape Horn, the wind changed and hit 
us right in the teeth. Try hard as we could 
we couldn’t make no headway ; coal was run- 
nin’ short, and our engines got sort o’ clogged 
with salt, and there we was, driftin’, driftin’, 
driftin’, nobody knew where. 

“The Captain he was scared to death, for he’d 
studied h.s geography close, an’ he knew well 
enough that down south o’ Cape Horn nobody 
knows what there is. The maps all shows that 
there’s nothin’ but water there, but it don’t say 
how deep, and the Captain was afraid that like 
as not the Sara Jane—” 

“ White Wings was her name, wasn’t it?” 
asked Tommy, respectfully. 

“No,” said the mariner, looking straight 
ahead and not moving a muscle. “It was the 
Sara Jane. The White Wings was another boat 
that was capsized and went to the bottom of 


the Indian Ocean with all on board on the next 
to her last trip. Tl tell you about her some 
other time—though, if you’d ruther hear about 
her now, I’ll spin that yarn ?” 

“No,” said the boy; “I'd like to hear about 
the desert island.” 

“Then here she goes, There we was driftin’, 
driftin’, driftin’,’ resumed the mariner, “The 
only thing anybody knew as to where we was 
was that there we was, and I tell you, Tommy, 
it’s an awful thing to be where you don’t know 
where you are— which was our position exactly. 
As I said, the Captain he was scared, knowin’ 
as he did how little he knew of that unknown 
sea, so he calls me in. 

“ Jack,’ says he, kind of whitelike in the 
face, ‘ we was schoolmates, wasn’t we ?” 

“*Cap’n,’ Lanswers, ‘ we was, but time works 
many changes.’ 

“*They does, Jack,’ he says, with a sort of 
sob that was affectin’ to hear. ‘And little we 
thought in them days when we was _ porin’ 
over atlases an’ maps an’ geographies, hand in 
hand, that here back in the fifties we should 
be driftin’, driftin’, driftin’ in that blue spot at 
the bottom of the Eastern Hemisphere on page 
forty-two.’ 

“*Cap’n,’ says I, ‘you’re a truthful man, 
just like you always was in your early youth. 
What can I do for you?’ 

“ Nothin’, Jack,’ says he. 

“ An’ with that I goes back to my post by the 
donkey-engine on the fore-deck; but I knew full 
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well the Cap’n hadn’t sent for me for nothin’, 
and I puzzles for some time wonderin’ what was 
up, but with no effect. 

“* He'll send for me again,’ says I, with a 
knowin’ shake of my head; and he did. Inside 
0’ four hours I was back in the cabin again. 

“* Good-mornin’, Cap’n,’ says I, ignorin’ the 
fact as how I'd already seen him betore. 

***Good-mornin’, Jack,’ says he. ‘We was 
schoolmates once, Jack, wasn’t we ?’ 

“*Cap’n,’ says I, regardless of havin’ heard 
them same words already before, ‘ we was.’ 

“*Do you remember, Jack—~ says he, then 
lookin’ at me full of gratitude like, seein’, no 
doubt, as I was sparin’ his feelin’s. ‘Do you 
remember how you allers led the class in ge- 
ography ? 

“*Yes, Cap’n, I does, says I. ‘I allers was 
interested in the world,’ says I, ‘ havin’ to live 
in it; an’ in namin’ where places was au’ in lo- 
eatin’ localities with the pointer I was the 
flower of the flock,’ says I, a lump comin’ in 
my throat as I thought o’ them happy days. 

“* Little did we think—’ he began again. 

“*That’s a fact, Cap'n,’ says I, sort of feelin’ 
like I didn’t care to hear that remark all over 
again. ‘We thought very little them days,’ 
I says. 

“*Come here, Jack,’ says he, risin’ from his 
chair an’ takin’ me by the hand. ‘I want you 
to set your eye on this map here, an’ then 
callin’ up all the geography as you ever knowed, 
tell me if that yeller speck down here in the 
blue sea below Cape Horn was there when we 
studied geography. If that’s an island, Jack,’ 
he says, little knowin’ what was before him 
‘if that’s an island we are saved, but if it’s a 
fly-speck, Jack, I’m afeard we’re done for.’ 

“Then I looked at the map an’ tried to call 
up what I remembered about geography, but 
it wouldn’t come. So I says: 

“*Cap’n,’ says I, ‘ what’s the use o’ botherin’ ? 
If that’s an island, we’re due there now, but if 
it’s a fly-speck, we’re here yet.’ 

“*«Then go on deek, Jack,’ says he, ‘for 
that’s the best way to settle the point. Ifshe’s 
an island you'll see her, if she’s a fly-speck you 
won’t—only be quick, Jack, an’ let me know 
what you discover.’ 

“So I bows respectful like to the Captain, 
an’ I runs up on deck, an’ I looks astern, an’ I 
sees the island dead behind, an’ we goin’ back- 
wards before the wind forty knots an hour. I 
tell you, Tommy, my heart leaped into my 
throat an’ nigh choked me, for I saw at once 
that it was a desert island with nothin’ but 
rocks a-growin’ on it, an’ all o’ them tough an’ 
havin’ no substance for man to live on in ’em. 
Aw’ I also sees that nothin’ but asudden change 
o’ the wind such as’ain’t never happened in my 
time can save us from backin’ square into that 
unfortunate spot, wreckin’ the Sara Jane an’ 
makin’ castaways of us forever. 

“T turned about as quick as I could, an’ 
made three tacks that landed me in the Cap- 
tain’s cabin 


“*Well? he says, as I enters. 

“* Far from it, Cap’n, says I. ‘We're cay. 
didates for castaways,’ says I. ‘The fly-spec)’s 
an island, an’ if we ain’t on it now we wil 
inside of seven seconds.’ 

“ The Cap’n groaned an’ took out his wate! 
an’ just then we struck. 

“*You was wrong, Jack,’ he says. ‘ Wy 
were on it in six seconds.’ 

“Then we both runs up on deck, me first, 
so as to clear the way for him, an’ then a dread- 
ful sight met our gaze, for when we reached 
the deck we found it was twenty feet under 
water. The Sara Jane had went down that 
quick the water hadn’t been able to flow down 
the cabin steps yet. 

“We'll have to swim for it, Jack, said the 
Captain, when he sees the water was over his 
head. 

“Swim for what? I asks, sarcastic like. 
‘Starvation ?” 

“*What do you mean, Jack?’ he asks, kind 
of upset by my manner. ‘It ain’t a desert 
isle, is it?” 

“¢That’s what she is, says I ‘An’ one o’ 
the worst kind. She’s desert o’ board, an’ the 
rocks is all that pointed she’s desert 0’ lodgin’’ 

“¢Then,’ says the Captain, ‘I ain’t goin’ to 
exert myself gettin’ to no such place. Drown- 
in’s good enough for me.’ 

“And with that,” said the mariner, wiping 
a tear from his eye, “ the Cap’n went back into 
his cabin, while I swum ashore.” 

“Was he drowned ?” asked Tommy. 

“T presume he was,” returned the mariner. 
“T never seen him again, an’ he allers was a 
lucky man. If he’d been unfortunate like me, 
he’d have swum ashore and starved to death.” 

“You weren’t starved to death, were you ?” 
asked Tommy, with manifest astonishment. 

“T wasn’t,eh? Well, if I wasn’t, what do 
you suppose I died of ? Mumps? 
foolish, Tommy,” said the old sea-dog, shaking 
his finger at the boy warningly. ‘“‘ When a 
man gets cast away on a desert island where 
there ain’t nothin’ to eat nor no water to drink, 
au’ he ain’t never rescued, it’s a very foolish 
thing to ask him if he was starved to death. 
You might just as well ask a boy in bathin’ if 
he’s wet, as ask questions like that other.” 

“ But,” insisted Tommy, “I can’t see how it 
could be.” 

“And I,” insisted the mariner, “I can’t see 
how it couldn’t be. There I was on the island 
alone. Everybody else was drowned. Thi 
ship was gone an’ I had no provisions about me. 
Nothin’ but rocks grew on the island, an’ | 
ain’t never been able to*eat rocks successful 
like. What else was there left for me to do?” 

“Nothing,” said the boy, a puzzled look on 
his face. 

“ Exactly,” said the mariner, rising. “ There 
was nothin’ to do, and that’s what I done.” 

With which explanation he walked away, 
leaving Tommy to think it over. 
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LITERARY 


NOTES. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


“fPVHE well-worn old topic of ‘ Americanisms 

| and Briticisms’ is treated once more by 
Professor Brander Matthews in Harper's 
MaGazink.” Thus spoke an editorial writer 


upon the London Daily News in the summer of 


1391, He went on to compliéin that Mr. Mat- 
thews was writing under a sense of injury, that 
he brought up the civil war and Lord Wolseley, 
ind dwelt too much upon Dean Alford’s com- 
The Englishman defined Americanisms 
as modes of expression which vary from the 
standard of good English, and which are either 
peculiar to America or are chiefly prevalent 
there; but he was kind enough to explain tohis 
readers that an Americanisin is an idiom which 
you would not find in Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Prescott, Lowell, Longfellow, or Poe, but which 
you would hear in common talk, or “light on” 
in second-rate novels and newspapers, and he 
even was good enough to add, in conclusion, 
“observed no Americanisms in Mr. 
Matthews’s article upon that subject.” 

Mr. Matthews’s article upon that subject he 
has just printed in aneat little volume, to whick 
he has given the title Americanisms and Briti- 
cisms, with Other Essays upon Other Isms,’ and 
in which he treats of “American Spelling,” 
of * Ignorance and Insularity,” of “The Whole 
Duty of Critics,” of “The Centenary of Fen- 
imore Cooper,” and of “Three American Es- 
sayists,” to wit, Miss Repplier, Mr. Curtis, 
and Mr. Higginson. The first two papers 
appeared in the columns of this Magazine; 
and it has been tie pleasant duty of one 
critic to read the criticisms of them as pre- 
served in the serap-book of the British pub- 
lisher of the periodical. The upholders of the 
standard of good English in England and the 
contributors to second-rate English news- 
papers unite in the belief that Mr. Matthews 
is “touchy, like many of his countrymen,” that 
“the article upon American spelling is amusing 
in various ways, but chiefly because Mr. Mat- 
thews is very angry,” that “ he makes up for lack 
of argument by the prejudice born of the con- 
viction that in America whatever is is right.” 
And they sneer at “his justification of Ameri- 
can orthographical whims,” at his fine con- 
tempt for English “ notions,” and at “ his man- 
ful defenee of American barbarisms.” All of 
which would seem to imply that the Britons 


ments. 


that he 


1 Americanisms and Briticisms, with Other Essays 
on Other Isms. By Branper Marruews. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Harper's American Essay- 
ists.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 


themselves are sometimes touchy, and that 
they may even exhibit a prejudice born of the 
conviction that their own barbarisms are good 
English. 

Mr. Matthews is Professor of Literature in 
Columbia College. He knows of what he 
writes in this work, as in the others which 
have gone before it; he tells plain truths, but 
he tells them in a brilliant and amiable man- 
ner, and his native humor is as conspicuous 
as his good-humor on all occasions. His chap- 
ter upon American spelling exhibits the pres- 
ent chaotic condition of English spelling in 
general, but does not attack British spelling in 
particular, or excuse the spelling of our own 
folk. He shows very conclusively that no 
such thing as an absolute standard of orthog- 
raphy exists on either side of the Atlantic, 
and that the Briticisms of John Bull are quite 
as numerous as the Americanisms of his cousin 
Jonathan in every walk of life. 

Mr. Matthews’s book is full of happy thoughts 
and clever epigrams, and rich in saving com- 
mon-sense. If his topies, as the Daily News says, 
are old and well worn, he has reclad them in 
a dress that is new and is worn well. Both 
style and cut are excellent. The whole gar- 
ment is becoming, and, what is better—it fits! 


Ir an Americanism be really a form of ex- 
pression peculiar to American soil, perhaps the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893 may come with- 
in the definition, and the book of the ingenious 
Mr. Julian Ralph,? as our grandfathers would 
have designated the author, most feelingly per- 
suades us that this World’s Fair is not likely 
to be pronounced a erudity or a vulgarism by 
the sternest of our foreign critics. No opium- 
dream of cloud-capped palaces, no Alnaschar 
vision of stately halls, and painted windows, 
and statues, and pictures, and carvings, and 
gorgeous stuffs,can vie with the splendid reality 
of the enchanted city, sprung up out of nothing- 
ness, Which next summer will stand on the 
banks of Lake Michigan, the pride and the 
wonder of the land. With profuse illustra- 
tions, and with descriptions hardly less vivid, 
Mr. Ralph shows us the scores of noble build- 
ings that will adorn the beautiful park, miles 


2 Tlarper’s Chicago and the World's Fair. The Chap- 
ters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publici- 
ty and Promotion of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion. By Juriaan Raupu. With Seventy-three Full- 
page Engravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00, 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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in extent, which itself will have been evolved 
from a sopping combination of lowlands, 
marsh, and hummocks. This costly territory 
is divided into promontories, fields, and islands, 
among which have been led lagoons, canals, 
basins, and straits of the translucent water of 
the Great Lakes. The whole brilliant scene, 
with its palaces of the tone of yellow ivory, its 
deep red tiles, its arches and arcades and tow- 
ers and colonnades, its columns and statues, 
and golden domes, and gondolas, and swift 
launches, displays a Chicagoan Venice which 
is more dazzling, if less poetic, than its Italian 
model. The first half of Mr. Ralph’s excellent 
volume deals with Chicago, its history, its 
conditions, its future. The second half is de- 
voted to the exhibition. It is not a guide- 
book, to be taken to the fair as an itinerary. 
It is a record of progress and achievement to 
be carefully studied before going there, if the 
visitor would see intelligently and profitably 
not only the exposition, but the city ag well. 
To the patriotic American, indeed, Chicago and 
the Worlds Fair will prove an indispensable 
introducer and companion to the Columbian 
festival of the coming summer. 


Wuat helpa clear page, a broad margin, and 
open type may offer to the study of moral 
science the publishers of Professor Bowne’s 
Principles of Ethics*® bestow in this handsome 
volume. The eye is pleased, and the obedient 
brain begins its toil with readiness. Indeed, 
Professor Bowne has already earned himself a 
welcome from the audience to whom he has 
addressed his previous works on Metaphysics, 
Psychology, and the Philosophy of Theism. 
Moral philosophy has been with us, says the 
kindly professor, from the beginning. It is 
only moral theory which has failed to get on. 
And he finds it a happy circumstance, and one 
very full of comfort, that in the great bulk of 
duties that make up life men of good will can 
find their way without a moral theory. Pro- 
fessor Bowne objects to the system of the 
closet philosophers who would make the moral 
life depend upon a theory, and rather chooses 
the logical and more healthy method which de- 
duces the theory from the life. Apart from 
his critical discussion of these opposing sys- 
tems, his work has two leading thoughts. One 
is the necessity of uniting the intuitive and 
the experience schools of ethics in order to ar- 
rive at any working scheme. The other is 
that the aim of conduct is not abstract virtue, 
but fulness and richness of life. He would 
have us see that life itself is the field of morals, 
and the realization of ideal life its aim, so that 
our present duty must consist not in the pur- 
suit of a mythical or unnatural virtue, but in 
faithfulness and helpfulness in the actual rela- 
tions of the family, of neighbor, citizen, ete. 


2 The Principles of Ethics. By Borpen P. Bownr, 
Author of “ Metaphysics,” ete. S8vyo, Cloth, $1 75. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Professor Bowne readily admits that ma 
practical problems in morals are theoretic: |), 
indeterminate, and that in the larger questio, 
of society no final practical formula can |), 
found. Here especially, he says, we need t}, 
guidance of practical wisdom and the teach) 
of experience. The present and preyai . 
weakness of our ethico-social movements 
the general acceptance of the notion that a) 
one who means well is fit to undertake so 
reforms. Of course, the supreme need is a), 
armed, aggressive, unslumbering, untiring e1 
thusiasm for humanity as the driving force ot 
all reform ; but without practical wisdom that 
enthusiasm is sure to lose its way, and to ay 
gravate the ills it aims to cure. To succeed, 
the lawyer, the economist, the historian, and 
the moralist must work together, and tli 
sentimentalist must be left out. 


Ir Mrs. Aldrich had made a careful study of 
Professor Bowne’s Ethics, she could not have 
applied his maxims more closely than she has 
done in her little book * for mothers and teach 
ers, Whose text and title are based upon a 
phrase of Joubert, that “Children have more 
need of models than of critics.” Mrs. Aldrich 
is a kindergartner of long experience, and the 
women to whom and for whom she writes wil! 
find much in her pages to help them and to 
make them think. ‘A naked soul comes to 
your hand, O mother,” says Sylvester Judd, 
“as well asa naked body. You have prepared 
garments for the latter; shall the former go 
unendowed?” There is a difference which is 
vital to society as well as to the individual, 
continues Mrs. Aldrich, between the results of 
neglecting to prepare for the body and for the 
spirit. The body, left to cold, hunger, and 
neglect, dies and is at rest; but the soul may 
be starved by inheritance, and be robbed by 
its surroundings of everything that can feed 
and clothe it, and yet live on, if such an exist 
ence can be called life. The title of the little 
book— Children—is a happy one; and every 
thing its author says is said with an earnest- 
ness and a sincerity which must bring convic- 
tion to any mature mind. The very earliest 
years of childhood are certainly as important 
as any other period, perhaps the most impor 
tant, for the successful and consistent building 
of character, and for the proper clothing ot 
thought and of deed. The twig cannot be 
straightened too early; the impulse cannot be 
given toosoon. These are the facts which the 
author is striving to impress upon her hearers; 
and even a man, and a childless man, can see 
how absolutely momentous they are. The 
kindergarten, by beginning at the beginning, 
by practising the great science of prevention 
rather than that of cure, is doing, and is stil! 
to do, most noble work. Mrs. Aldrich’s “ Chil- 

* Children; their Models and Critics. By Aunetta 


Roys Anpricn. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 Cents. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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’ is literally a kindergarten for the chil- 
iren of a larger growth. 


liap Mrs. Aldrich’s kindergarten theories 
wen explained to Mrs. Colburn North, the 
mother of the disappointing Katharine,® she 
ould doubtless have said that she did’n’ 
know’s she’d ever heard sech trash, aw’ ’twa’n’t 
worthy o’ grown folks’ notice. Miss Pool has 
made a suecessful study, in the ponderous per- 
son of Mrs. North, of that unyielding, unheed- 
ing, erass selfishness which Thackeray has 
ed the one irresistible force in the moral 
mld; 
virtue, going down before it like the slender 
ninepins in the alley among which the ten- 


Ca 
meekness, unselfishness, inward grace, 


pound ball comes crashing. This especial form 
of selfishness is usually re-enforced by a con- 
scious self-righteousness, which makes it thus 
overwhelming. Mrs. North is a “ professor,” 
ind her calling and election. being sure, she has 


not a misgiving that her aims can be mistaken 
or her methods wrong. True to her type, she 
s without the faintest ray of illuminating 
iagination, and her sensitive husband and 
her impressionable daughter are brayed in the 
mortar of her dull, hard, material scheme of 
life. Only a New-Englander can appreciate, 
perhaps, the wonderful fidelity of Miss Pool’s 
sketches of New England rural life and rural 
One can hear the cracking of the 
and 


side 


nature. 
vrowing corn in the hot July noontide, 
smell the white clover in Mrs. North’s 
yard, and feel the discomfort of that defeated 
general’s red Paisley shaw] on that sweltering 
day of rout and discomfiture at “the Beach.” 
One can comprehend the gradually shrinking 
substance of Colburn North’s character under 
the petty, villageous conditions and the do- 
mestic bondage that environ it. One can un- 
derstand the village dandy, Deacon Marcellus 
Grove, with his uxorionsness, his piety, his 
vanity, his thin streak of brutality, under his 
conscious better “manners.” Most of all, one 
can appreciate Katharine, and recognize the 
fact that this imaginative, tender, 
morbidly conseientious and aspiring creature 
is the true child of her parents, and a not un- 
common tlowering of those gray New England 
rocks. The ease with which she takes on the 
habits and speech of the world of fashion and 
culture, the charm which she has for a man of 
experience and maturity, the martyr -spirit 
within her always erying out to be sacrificed, 
all these are characteristic of her nativity. 
At the end of the book Miss Pool metes out 
rewards and punishments with a somewhat 
conventionally equal hand. But what would 
you? Fortune sometimes makes good our 
human losses, and sweeps away unjust gains. 
And all that happens to the people of Feeding 
Hills happens logically and probably, which 


strange 
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By Marra Lovise 
Post 


is all that should be asked of the story-mong- 
er’s skill. Miss Pool’s style retains the terse- 
ness and economy of phrase which marked her 
earlier sketches, and much of her drawing is 
still in outline, but in outline so bold and vigor- 
ous as to give the effect of color. Her work is 
as distinctly sui generis as is that of Miss Wil- 
kins or Mrs. Cooke, and it adds a new value to 
the inexhaustible material which New Eng- 
Jand seems to hold for the student of life and 
character. 


THe New England which Miss Pool illus- 

trates is not quite that region which Mr. 

Prime has learned by heart. He convinces us 

that a journey Along New England Roads * with 

a carriage and pair,is certainly one of the 

most delightful methods of what the excel- 

lent Parson Adams used to call “ vehicular ex- 

peditation.” It is true, indeed, that wheth- 

er he chooses to talk of the vicissitudes of 

china-hunting or of piseatorial joys, he ram- 

bles on with the agreeable ease of the culti- 

vated gentleman with whom it is the breath- 

ing-time of day, and who is ready to bestow 

a half-hour of entertaining monologue upon 

his lucky acquaintances. And since he now 
elects to discourse npon the charming inland 

drives of western New England, his hearer is 
soon convilced that upon that subject his aec- 
complished mentor knows as much and talks 
as well as upon ceramics or angling. Mr. 
Prime maintains that there is no region in 
which the scenery is more varied and beanti- 
ful, the country inns better, or the country 
people so hospitable. Day after day he drives 
along the Pemigewasset River from its source 
in Profile Lake, under the Old Man of the 
Mountain, until he leaves it at Franklin Falls, 
to follow his varying whims from valley to 
valley, over highlands and hills, through the 
very heart of the Granite State. Whatever 
this kindly pilgrim sees has an interest for 
him. At an isolated farm-house a “ vandoo” 
is going on. He looks beyond the poor sticks 
that are being “ auctioned off” to new owners, 
and sees the hard conditions of life on this 
stony farmstead that have finally beaten down 
the courage and patience and industry of the 
owners of these inherited acres of sterility, 
and driven them out from the land of their 
fathers to a gentler though an alien clime. 
He passes a deserted “ meeting-house,” ruin- 
ed and desolate. The pathos of the place 
touches him, and he recalls how, in front of 
the “Lord’s table,” one by one, when the work 
and worry, the sorrow and sin, of this life were 
ended, the members of the vanished congre- 
gation were laid, with closed eyes and calm 
faces, and thence carried out to the gathering- 
place of the dead. 


But the book is not sorrowful. It is full of 






6 Along New England Roads. By Wii11am C. Prime, 
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the serene joyousness of nature and the deep 
delight in her beauty. Nor does the writer's 
interest in the human life of the region ever 
flag. “Ignotus” and “Non-Resistance” are 
full of the characteristics of the soil, and the 
little incidental tale of “A Dead Letter” is 
worthy to be classed with the best of New 
England short stories. 


The Great Shadow’ is the name of Dr. A.Conan 
Doyle’s latest romance, and the reader will not 
have turned many pages before he discovers 
that The Great Shadow was that adumbration 
of dismay and terror cast over Europe by the 
mighty figure of Napoleon Bonaparte in the 
earlier decades of this century. The story is 
autobiographical in form, and the hero is one 
Jack Calder, of West Inch, who was eighteen 
years of age, according to his own statement, 
at the time of the threatened invasion of Brit- 
ish soil by the Corsican Bandit. In these 
pages the same marvellous verisimilitude is 
maintained which turned Micah Clarke into a 
living, breathing reality, and the same ex- 
traordinary coustructive power reappears, 
which makes Dr, Doyle’s arbitrary groupings 
of circumstances seem the inevitable decrees 
of fate. The heroine, Jack Calder’s cousin, is 


a brilliant, beautiful, fantastic creature, the 
lineal daughter and heiress of a successful 
herring-fisher, but, on her spiritual side, the 
child of gypsy queen, or kobold, or Oriental 


jinn. Her imaginative tales of wild adven- 
ture, of which she is always the imaginary 
heroine, stir the pulses and thrill the heart of 
the phlegmatic boy, and make possible to him 
his brief heroic crusade against the detested 
Emperor, This cause, and that other, so po- 
tent in men’s lives, a wounded love. The lim- 
ited, dull range of life on the sheep-farm is not 
only set before the reader with wonderful viv- 
idness, but is made to seem the appropriate 
background for the scenes of swift action and 
evil passions that are to be enacted there. 
There is a stupid Scotch son of Anak whose 
sullen soul is moved by elemental forces. 
There is a French chevalier who is more real, 
more historical, than any French chevalier 
known to history. His ugliness, his courtli- 
ness, his brilliant talk, his deference to wo- 
men, his love of war and peril, his devotion to 
his imperial master, his real high-mindedness 
behind his trifling, all these are so indicated 
as to make the man an unforgettable figure. 
Finally, there is a description of the battle of 
Waterloo from the point of view of the private 
soldier who fought there, which is a picture 
of that dreadful field not less poignantly vivid 
than Micah Clarke’s recollection of the car- 
nage of Sedgemoor. Brief as is the story of 
The Great Shadow, it is a book for the library 
shelf. 


7? The Great Shadow. A Novel. By A. Conax Dorie, 
Author of * The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” 
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TuovuGH Dr. Doyle’s story seems to prove 
the assertion that kind hearts are more tl),) 
coronets, and simple faith than Norman blood. 
Mr. David Christie Murray reiterates é 
familiar three-volume English novel theory 
that it takes a great many generations to cre- 
ate an English gentleman out of an Englis)) 
city man. Mr. Stanley Mallard stood on a pile 
of gold he had made for himself in Liverpool, 
but his father used to wheel a fish-barrow 
the East End of London, and Mr. Stanley Mal 
lard was never altogether fit to associate on 
equal terms with the landed gentry who stood 
on the branches of their own family trees, 0; 
even with the tenant farmers of England, who 
were born and bred in the country, and who 
wheeled nothing in barrows but turnips oi 
sacks of corn. The aristocratic English cad 
and blackguard whom we so often meet in Eng 
lish streets and race-courses, and of whom w: 
read so much in the news columns of English 
journals, seldom finds his way into English ti: 
tion, nor if he spring from the city, is thi 
middle-class Englishman who respects his own 
dignity and the feelings of others often recog 
nized as a gentleman in that realm of the un- 
real. 

Time’s Revenges® has several acts and a pro- 
logue. The period is the present and the im 
mediate past; and the scene, in the prologuc 
opens in the midland counties of England, and 
closes in the English colony of Tasmania. ‘Thi 
hero is an innocent convict whose family had 
occupied one cottage for a hundred years, aud 
had tilled the soil about it. The heroine is a 
country - born lady’s- maid of a very unusual 
type. The drama, proper, opens twenty years 
later in the capital of New South Wales, an 
the interest centres in the trials and experi 
ences of a later generation. The younger hero, 
of course, is the son of the older hero, anid 
equally, of course, he falls in love with th: 
daughter of the man who had wrongfully 
caused his father’s transportation. But every 
thing comes to an exciting and natural te: 
mination, and the most fastidious of the read 
ers of English fiction will be quite satistied 
with the Revenge brought in by the whirligig 
of Time. 

Mr. Murray is a voluminous writer, and one 
who is always entertaining. His plots are in- 
genious and well constructed. He is thorong)|i- 
ly familiar with the daily life of the lofty and 
lowly in rural England; but although he has 
seen much of the world outside of the conser- 
vative little island in which he was born, lie 
never seems to have been brought in contact 
with the gentlemen who eat with their knives, 
who murder the English spoken in court circles, 
who wheel barrows of fish, who were born ii 
city gutters, and who are gentlemen becaus: 
they behave like gentlemen to their fellow 
men. 


t} 
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